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Behind the By-Lines 


Equality, Equal Opportunity, and Com- 
prehensive School England critical 
and analytical analysis the present situa- 
tion English secondary education. Com- 
prehensive schools have been the center 
much current heated discussion England. 
The author the article, George 
Bereday, Professor Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and probably the only professor 
American College University, who de- 
votes full time teaching comparative 
education. editor the Comparative 
Education Review, With the late 
Lauwerys the University London 
was co-editor the Yearbook Educa- 
tion. 

Max Marshall author The Struc- 
turing Examinations. Dr. Marshall 
Professor Bacteriology the University 
California School Medicine (also Col- 
lege Dentistry and College Pharma- 
cy). has been frequent contributor 
Tue Forum. One his 
Teacher’s Desk.” 

Thomas Briggs, Professor Emeritus 
Education Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, currently Chairman the 
Board the Council for the Advancement 
Secondary Education, maintains his in- 
terest education and English, especially 
poetry. One his most recent publica- 
tions “Poetry and Its Enjoyment.” His 
article this issue Morale. 

Paired articles are Philosophy and Cul- 
ture Theodore Brameld New York 
University, this year visiting Professor 
the University Puerto Rico, and Culture 
and Philosophy George Kneller, As- 
sociate Professor Education, The Uni- 
versity California Los Angeles, this 
year visiting Professor the University 


London, The first analyses Dr. Bram- 
eld’s recent volume Philosophy and Cul- 
ture revision “Philosophy Educa- 
tion Cultural Perspective” (1937). Dr. 
Kneller author “The Educational 
Philosophy National Socialism,” 
cation the Mexican Nation,” “Higher 
Learning Britain,” and “Existentialism 
and Education.” Dr, Brameld has written 
extensively also, his most recent book being 
revision “Patterns Educational 
Philosophy.” Each author has read the 
other’s discussion here printed before publi- 
cation. Brameld’s article reply 
Kneller’s criticism. 

Professor Emeritus Education Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University and also 
the University Manchester, Man- 
chester, England, discusses the progressive 
education movement, For many years Dr. 
Kandel was editor “School and Society” 
and the “Educational Yearbook” 
foreign education, member the 
Laureate chapter Kappa Delta Pi. 
staff member the National Committee 
for Free Europe. During the current year 
residing abroad, Turkey. For many 
years has been valued member the 
retiring only last fall. 

The Case for Progressive Education 
presented Samuel Tenenbaum, who 
present devotes his full time writing. 
Formerly was Assistant Professor 
Education Brooklyn College. the 
biographer one the leaders the area 
progressive education his volume 
“William Heard Kilpatrick: Trail Blazer 
Education.” also wrote “Why Men 
Hate.” 

Pity the Gifted the work Henry 

(Continued page 256) 
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Equality, Equal Opportunity, and 
Comprehensive Schools England 


PROPOSALS for one stream sec- 
ondary education which preceded 
the framing the 1944 Education Act 
England were defeated the enact- 
ment the tripartite division sec- 
ondary schools into Grammar, Techni- 
Modern. This, however, did not 
settle the issue definitely. The observa- 
tion inequities and stress inherent 
assigning children only eleven years old 
definite social careers irked the op- 
ponents the system and reinforced 
their arguments. The advocacy the 
comprehensive schools continued thus 
unabated. The crowning point came 
1952. true that the adoption 
comprehensive schools part the 
Labour Party’s election platform jeop- 
ardized the chances the extensive in- 
troduction these new schools while 
the Conservatives remain control. But 
the other hand the possibility their 
wide scale appearance whenever Labour 
returns power, now not unlikely, 
has been significantly strengthened. 


Politics aside, however, strong public 
support for comprehensive schools far 
from certain. Sometimes, happened 
Manchester not long ago, outraged local 
education authorities protested when the 
Ministry Education balked their 
plans open schools this type. But 
more often one hears the storms pa- 
rental opposition when authority 
such London Middlesex County 
Council attempts develop program 
large scale expansion this direc- 
tion. 

The writings and utterances the 
subject are flowing continuously. But 
they not carry enough the flavor 
controversial intensity suggest that 
the prospect replacement the tri- 
partite division comprehensive schools 
imminent. Works serious scholar- 
ship originated part wider en- 
quiry into social stratification the Lon- 
don School Economics have concen- 
trated far primarily matters se- 
lection grammar schools and the jus- 
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tice injustice inherent the 
Strongly partisan books such Brian 
Simon’s have been virtually 
Even attempts compromise 
which advocate the gradual 
introduction the comprehensive 
model for both the maintained (state) 
and the independent (private) schools 
while consenting for the time being 
preserve them separate systems, have 
not any way aroused the amount 
interest evoked the same periodical 
year ago the (for Upper) and 
non-U discussion social class. 


This lukewarmness towards compre- 
hensive schools significant clue the 
understanding the nature English 
society. Even more significant, however, 
the fact that their appraisals the 


*D. Glass (ed.), Social Mobility Britain 
(London: Routledge and Kegal Paul, 1954). 
See chapters V-VII, and the review the book 
this writer American Journal Sociology, 
LXI (January, 1956); Floud (ed.), Social 
Class and Educational Opportunity (London: 
Heinemann, 1956), and Floud’s articles 
Yearbook Education, 1950, Transaction the 
Second World Congress Sociology, and 
Journal Education (October, 1956); 
Banks, Parity and Prestige English Secondary 
Education (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 
1955), and the review the book this writer 
College Record, 57.5 (February, 
1956). 

Brian Simon, The Common Secondary Schools 
(London: Lawrence Wishart, 1955). 

About Equality” Education and 
the Class System. Encounter, (September, 
1956). Also Mr. Crossland’s two previous articles 
July and August issues, and the discussion 
November, December, and January, 1957, issues. 
Mr. Crossland’s views are now available book 
form The Future Socialism (London: Cape, 
1956). The and discussion (Encounter, 
September, 1955-January, 1956) also available 
book form Mitford (ed.), Noblesse 
Oblige (New York: Harper, 1956). 
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potentialities such schools the English 
writers tend concern themselves with 
only one the social functions which 
these schools have been created serve, 
The public interest focused the 
question the effectiveness the com- 
prehensive system ensure equality 
opportunity. The other two functions, 
the reduction social distance and the 
creation alternative profiles achieve- 
ment, are passed over silence. 

But the latter two goals compre- 
hensive schools are tremendously im- 
portant. Equality opportunity it- 
self could conceivably well even 
better served early separation 
youngsters according special 
The other goals, however, unquestion- 
ably require comprehensive setting. 
Class divisions and tensions which jeop- 
ardize English children will hardly 
alleviated merely ensuring for the 
equitable promotion talent. There 
enough comparative evidence suggest 
that bringing children together com- 
mon schools can serve the goals 
greater social harmony manner un- 
paralleled other types schools. The 
way which comprehensive schools can 
reduce social distance and offer diverse 
but equivalent educational goals de- 
serves, therefore, more careful attention 
and discussion. 

regards the first goal, evidence 
many educational systems testifies that 
schools tend reduce the level 
common denominator the disparities 
social status with which the pupils origi- 
nally enter This has certainly 
been true England the independent 
schools inside which remarkable de- 
gree equality has always been re- 
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ported have been the rule. least 
through them, use hoc historical 
example, the rising old middle class 
sought and achieved measure equal- 
ity with titled aristocracy and landed 
gentry. Likewise through them the now 
rising new middle class (including some 
labor leaders) seeks means penetra- 
tion into the old society. 

The lessons the American high 
schools confirm the proposition that mix- 
ing children different social classes 
can shorten the psychological distance. 
fashionable now the United 
States point out that the seemingly 
democratic high schools recruiting 
pupils the basis residence are thus 
often surprisingly segregated socially. 
But the apparently homogeneous socio- 
economic residential patterns conceal 
both heterogeneity religion, ethnic 
background, occupation, career prospects, 
and family history. Within any resi- 
dential area and within most socio-eco- 
nomic groups people most diverse 
background and belief have come 
learn accept each other equivalent 
not equal. this past and pres- 
ent heterogeneity that the American 
schools have helped control. 
merely pointing out existing inequalities 
one does not account for the preventive 
well the positive role the com- 
mon schools. The truth that these 
schools have averted much further in- 
equality well acting successfully 
reduce existing disparities. 

Thus there should little wonder 
about the idea comprehensive schools 
continuing attract English equalitari- 
ans. Even abolition inequality were 
impossible, few social thinkers would 
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hesitate embark reforms with the 
prospect reducing the serious English 
dimensions inequality the present 
American size. The relative difference 
between the two systems would alone 
sufficient incentive. The wonder, and 
the hint, the real attitudes Eng- 
lishmen lies rather the fact that 
few find the notion reduced social 
distances attractive. 

The second goal that the comprehen- 
sive schools should create many equiva- 
lent profiles achievement runs also 
counter the attachment most “vo- 
cal” Englishmen. Most champion edu- 
cation dedicated “academic standards.” 
This type education rather unthink- 
ingly, and thus paradoxically, assumed 
the only worthwhile educational 
ideal. Comprehensive schools run under 
such assumption would inevitably 
suffer from bottlenecks the top. Aca- 
demically gifted pupils would certainly 
become quickly their major pride and 
concern. Thus achievement model 
would set for all not only engender- 
ing myriads frustrations, but actually 
making the schools once again selective 
and exclusive. 

But the idea comprehensive schools 
has been conceived the assumption 
that “academic standards” are only one 
many desirable profiles achieve- 
ment thus opening several channels 
equivalent opportunity. The present 
type academic curriculum England 
has sacrosanct historical right claim 
the sole monopoly standards. Neither 
the Greek, nor the medieval education 
from which the present curriculum has 
evolved warranted such assumption since 
both prized highly, athletic, artistic, and 
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military standards, perhaps even higher 
than intellectual gifts. The insistence 
academic standards the only desirable 
profile achievement due simply 
the fact that intellectually trained men 
have succeeded the last two hundred 
years establish their talents the 
norms national culture. also rele- 
vant point out that the English stand- 
ards are very much looked down upon 
not academic enough intellectuals 
France, Germany, and recently even 
Soviet Russia. Thus themselves these 
standards are relative. 


contrast the views diehard de- 
fenders the monopoly academic 
education, has been one the central 
postulates expanding common sec- 
ondary education for all that the exclu- 
sive predominance academic standards 
without social foundation. Thus care 
has been taken make available pu- 
pils alternative channels achievement 
avoid the frustrations single 
vertical hierarchy merit. Instead 
one Buckingham Palace endeavor has 
been made build city which many 
more can rejoice the possession 
their particular skyscraper. 

example this the Soviet 
school system has significantly revalu- 
ated the traditional conception pres- 
tige between liberal arts men and “engi- 
neers.” Even more tellingly the social 
position Stakhanovites against lower 
white collar workers bears some indica- 
tion revaluation the traditional 
mental and manual work prestige pat- 
terns. The Soviet Union embarked upon 
these changes, even though date has 
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not adopted the idea comprehensive 
senior secondary schools. far has 
achieved only comprehensive seven year 
schools, the equivalent primary and 
junior secondary education. The mono- 
lithic character the police state, the 
growing social and educational elitism 
its self-perpetuated rulers, and the 
vacillation between formalistic and prac- 
tical education conformance with the 
changing Party line make uncertain 
which way the Soviet system will go. 
But its leaders have promised education 
for all the age eighteen 1960, 
and the demands the now literate 
population may force upon them the 
obligation extend the comprehensive 
principle. 

Much more fully and effectively the 
American comprehensive schools have 
established multiple avenues achieve- 
ment addition the traditional intel- 
lectual profile with their emphasis 
equality subjects, mental and manual, 
theoretical and applied, and with their 
extracurricular opportunities 
letes, drum majorettes, newspaper edi- 
tors and home room presidents. 
just criticism American education that 
this process, the intellectual merit 
may have not only been dethroned, but 
sometimes banished altogether. Too 
long period partnership between 
intellectual and social elitism, has left 
unfortunate anti-intellectual 
which hard live down, But 
assert that the United States prep 
schools and ivy league colleges enjoy 
undisputed superior prestige and en- 
hanced placement opportunities. One 
must take into account the existence 
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owerful “inverted” patterns well ex- 
emplified the old joke about Chi- 
cago company which looked over Bos- 
ton-raised applicant for job, but which 
being supplied with his pedigree and 
social accomplishments replied that they 
were interested young man for 
business not for breeding purposes. 
not too unusual witness appoint- 
ment half-jokingly barred the ground 
that “we already have too many Har- 
vard men.” The American society has 
successfully resisted the attempts have 
imposed upon homogeneous social 
prestige profile. 

Its schools have helped bring this 
about since they are organized analo- 
gous lines, The secret the equalitarian 
function comprehensive schools lies 
the equivalence different opportu- 
nities which they offer the students. 
They have contributed the mainte- 
nance checks and balances the so- 
ciety which Kenneth Galbraith described 
his theory “counterveiling powers.” 
Thanks them men labor, business, 
government, civic organizations, courts, 
churches and colleges have been woven 
into sturdy network David Ries- 
man’s veto-groups, giving each group 
particular but equivalent points pride 
and diverse chances for social mobility. 


The two goals reviewed above are 
much more important than the discus- 
sion equality opportunity with 
which the English equalitarians are 
exclusively concerned. The function 
the school not equality opportunity, 
static concept, but equalization op- 
portunity, dynamic concept, fresh 
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start for each generation. The compre- 
hensive schools are not expected ap- 
portion opportunities according ratios 
social class the nation nor even ac- 
cording ability. The preoccupation 
alleged equalitarians with who gets what 
out education almost makes one won- 
der whether they are truly equalitarian 
all. just might that under the 
guise advocating equality they simply 
seek for themselves the admission 
privileges high status. 

The long range remedies for English 
mass education lie beyond the excellent 
attempts now made limit the size 
classes and improve the quality 
teaching. The schools must break the 
vicious circle ineffective parents rear- 
ing children who turn become ineffec- 
tive parents. They must concentrate 
the education inadequate future pa- 
rents, and cater primarily and whole- 
heartedly for the under-privileged chil- 
dren for whom homes can little. 
matters far less what the schools for 
the better-endowed children. Since the 
school must complement home, its major 
function take over where the family 
not doing the job long before needs 
think about the welfare those for 
whom the home does make some pro- 
vision. not enough for equality 
education mean the substitution 
selection mental ability, for the much 
decried principle selection ability 
pay. Both methods are selective, while 
equalitarian education consists edu- 
cating all, which practice means con- 
centrating those who have less chance 
obtaining the necessary training other- 
wise. Obviously even under the present 
law, the major effort the com- 
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munity went into Modern Schools, with 
the arguments 
against their inclusion into comprehen- 
sive patterns would quickly die down. 
least there record the case 
the 19th century English Board (State) 
schools which from humble beginnings 
fifty years outstripped vountary (pri- 
vate religious) schools and became 
object their envy. 

England failing the education 
her average talent. While England (and 
France) revels the high intellectual 
training its elite, its common man 
being out-educated not only the 
American but also the German, and 
even the Russian counterpart. The con- 
centration education the most neg- 
lected seems much more for the 
dynamics country than the 
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concentration the most highly en- 
dowed the hope that they will lift 
the rest their genius. One radical 
change educational attitudes only 
needed: recognition that people 
have capacity learn and improve 
their comprehension. Even only 
little can done one generation, yet 
the sum total improvement can 
very great the cumulative effect over 
many generations. Children only need 
motivation, and diversified 
offerings find themselves the 
move. This why the stranglehold 
socio-intellectual class which thwarts mo- 
tivation, and bottlenecks diversity ed- 
ucation must relaxed. The last word 
has not been yet said whether this 
would not best done one stream 
comprehensive schools. 


Graduates engineering schools are being hired starting (aver- 


The average family income the United States during 1956 was 


$4,800. 


More than 10,000 orphans veterans have applied for schooling 
rights under the War Orphans Education program, approved Con- 


one year ago. 


* 


The latest count the Office Education (1954) shows that 
63,000 school districts operated 137,000 elementary and secondary 


schools, 


* 


City school systems vary sharply the amounts they spend for the 
education pupil. some cities the annual expenditure per pupil 


Each person years and older (on per capita basis, that con- 
sumed pounds tobacco 1956. 1880 the average was only and 


half pounds. 


The Structuring Examinations 


Max 


THE Powers forgive for that 
title. Mark Twain said have 
provided word for the Epworth 
League once: “Always right. will 
gratify some and astonish the rest.” The 
title trap gratify those who fall 
for the modern language educational 
gobbledygook and astonish propo- 
nents reasonable English enough 
cause them look further. 

Those who construct atrocious exam- 
inations for hours end frequently 
include users this fantastic language. 
They design examinations, advise others, 
hold conventions, join the Civil Serv- 
ice, try get their hands all forms 
licensing examinations, seek positions 
personnel work, make endless sur- 
veys with tons questionnaires, and 
flutter around all over the countryside 
with what students, normally with bet- 
ter English and certainly with greater 
wisdom, call “busy work.” 

This not innocent, however. they 
merely fluttered circles, doing 
harm, might smile indulgently 
them and give them freedom action. 
Behind all this busy work there 
design, The outward design seems 
scientific effort helpful, but 
there are deeper inward designs. The 
love power and controlling people, 
one the strongest motives have, 
Freud notwithstanding, common, Ex- 
aminations discriminate, making the op- 
erators fee] important. The degree 
which these persons succeed their 
plans exact measure the menace 


which they afford; the menace, evi- 
dent all sides, conversely meas- 
ure the extent their operation. The 
construction examinations princi- 
pal move chain events which, 
based sad sophistry and abysmal 
philosophy, may well 
fore too late. The philosophy 
this cult examiners completely in- 
verted, 

outline the problem needed 
understand this. Examinations may 
sorted into two categories: (a) those 
which are designed select qualified 
persons among group relatively 
unknown persons, and (b) those which 
are designed test Civil 
Service licensing examinations 
the selective category. Those for testing 
progress are found vast numbers 
the classrooms the world. Some over- 
lapping between these distinctive groups 
inevitable and the problems exam- 
inations differ. order see this, the 
next step outlining the problem 
consideration examinations them- 
selves. 

The usual initial subdivision, fostered 
under some remarkable sophistry and 
accompanied what should obvious 
rationalization, split the types into 
“objective” and “essay-type,” the latter 
error evident anyone who will 
inspect the The so-called “objec- 


Marshall, Max “Objections the Objec- 
tive Objective.” EDUCATIONAL 20:279- 
285, March, 1956. 
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tive” about objective back 
fence gossip session, frequently consid- 
erably less objective than those frankly 
called subjective. The fact that the basi- 
cally subjective nature these so-called 
objective examinations not admitted 
makes the “objective” examinations 
better named “objectionable.” The sub- 
jective types, frankly 
quality, are position watch for 
the pitfalls which are inherent this 
type examination. 

Specific types examination evolved 
from the essay type examination, 
straightforward proposition which 
the examiner simply asks his examinee 
question. The examinee privileged 
answer terms the English lan- 
guage and whatever knowledge, under- 
standing, wit, and wisdom has. This 
makes good sense. direct. Although 
the examiner decides what shall 
asked, has obligation present 
his question with reasonable clarity and 
completeness and leave open wide 
gap for the answer. The examinee has 
full liberty express this answer his 
own way and language. has 
his own presenting all the way, from 
facts language and from reasoning 
clarity expression. not subor- 
dinated, forced guess, forced 
produce the frequently dull answers 
provided the examiner. 

reasonable offshoot the essay 
type what shall call the completion 
No. type examination. The essay 
type, rather broad its coverage 
questions, correspondingly limited 
the number topics considered. The 
completion No. type principle 
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essay type, phrased call for short 
answers, usually allowing one several 
lines. The examinee still has his proper 
right phrase his own answer and 
present any reasonable answer that 
can support. essay type examina- 
tions, cardinal virtues this type are 
(a) that the examinee has his 
own thinking and (b) that has his 
Constitutional freedom presentation, 
Significantly, neither the essay type nor 
the completion No. type have frozen 
answers. set answers may exist 
the examiner’s mind, but set 
answers does not and cannot exist. 

The completion No. type ex- 
amination evolved from No. and 
sad day that was. Questions provide 
blanks filled in, but new note, 
that the Dominant Examiner, ap- 
pears. For example: “The 
Dominant Examiner assumes too ——— 
much authority.” This remarkably 
easy sample, leaving little room for 
doubt guessing the “correct” words, 
but note the latitude which should 
allowed. The point exactly that. The 
examiner, choosing precise answer, 
leaves the examinee far out limb 
guessing contest. The more the ex- 
aminee knows, the less likely 
outguess the examiner 
choices multiply. Examiners who de- 
scend this level examining have 
annoying habit removing words and 
leaving blanks odd points, calling for 
knowledge, leaving only puzzle, 
and furnishing challenge only Puck- 
ish characters who find the temptation 
have little fun irresistible, regard- 
less consequences. This type ex- 
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amination not only reprehensible; 
confronts with basic shift view- 
point. From the examination free 
person with right speak 
chooses, the viewpoint shifts the ex- 
amination the slave, who, unless 
can say “Open, Sesame,” not allowed 
partake the gold which the al- 
mighty examiner regards peculiarly 
his award those favored, 

The step from this the 
type examination was short one. 
Once the principle that the word the 
examiner sacred permitted, with 
the examiner holding all the authority, 
the true/false examination becomes 
glorified completion No. type, with 
endless coverage but freedom 
answer. “Have you stopped beating your 
wife” became “You have stopped beat- 
ing your wife. (T/F).” Astute exam- 
inees, willing set aside their 
edge and wisdom and use their wits, 
usually meet the examiner’s wishes re- 
gardless knowledge and wisdom. Ex- 
aminees know that statements are re- 
garded one pole the other, 
idea that nearly unequivocally false 
any can Few statements are true 
false, but the examinee has occa- 
sion worry over this, which would 
call for thought and knowledge. 
need only estimate whether the state- 
ment made leans slightly right left 
dead center. Examinees good 
charades, reasonably leary vigorous 
statements (normally false) quick 
note conditioned statements that, though 
not true, cannot called false, never 
lose true/false examinations. Naive 
but informed examinees and experienced 
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ones, seeking honest answers im- 
possible swamp, never well guess- 
ing what the examiner’s mind. 
Meanwhile, the perpetrators these 
miserable examinations use double nega- 
tives, obscure words, and other devices, 
fancying that obfuscation the abstruse 
makes better examination because 
harder. 

The faults the true/false examina- 
tion are too obvious withstand criti- 
Many matters are too evidently 
neither true nor false. Most statements 
fall the gray land between black and 
over and above the fact that 
truth frequently matter view- 
point. Since never occurs the ad- 
mirers objectionable examinations 
that the construction good one 
demands not that they improve what 
they have but that they head exactly 
the opposite direction, the criticisms 
true/false types brought another 
step retrograde evolution, the inven- 
tion the multiple choice type. Perhaps 
currently the head the popularity 
contest, this type nothing but 
abortive form the true/false exam- 
ination. Normally five statements are 
made relative some topic. Legally 
free from the label absolute truth 
falseness, they are really designated 
four false and one true, since the 
examinee must choose the “correct” one 
the lot. The more careful abortionists 
using these examinations seek five state- 
ments each which reasonably ten- 
able appears so, Although the 
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examiner chooses one regards the 
most tenable, any lawyer could (and 
prove court that from three 
five the statements are acceptable. 
The examinee has thinking but 
merely works elimination. Under 
stress, confronted with potentially 
false information all the way, pure 
dynamite terms education when 
these questions are used campus. 
The acceptable statement surrounded 
insecurity and the unacceptable one 
masked and paraded 
truth, foul form education 
could 

Current users multiple choice type 
examinations confound confusion fur- 
ther offering choices choices: 
better than the combination? 
have seen persons good anagrams, 
acrostics, and such games whip through 
questions this sort, calling virtually 
knowledge, rates which made 
dizzy. The true/false type examina- 
tion has honesty its faults which 
are missing entirely the multiple 
choice type. 

Two other types questions, not 
often used for total examinations, are 
worth mention. 

The name type one the most use- 
ful but most abysmal types. Name the 
apostles, name the mosquito-borne dis- 
eases, name the battles fought Penn- 
sylvania, and infinity. Not basically 
wrong, this type absurd conforma- 
tion and simplicity, lacking original- 
ity give immediate doubt the 
rights the examiner examine. 
Though special fields rapid correlation 
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named ideas from several angles may 
mandatory, correlation all items 
from any angle approached certainly 
normally not legitimate examination. 

The define type equally simple 
concept and almost vulnerable. 
Good definition not easy and basic, 
and attempts definition are fine prac- 
tice. Instead realizing the rights 
the examinee and the beauties defini- 
tion, however, examiners who 
quently use these are forever asking 
about terms for which they have their 
private definitions, terms which are 
wholly unnecessary knowledge and 
understanding the point issue, and 
terms which draw forth such elaborate 
definitions that they are called right 
wrong because minutiae more often 
than the basis breadth under- 
standing. 

What behind these bits evolu- 
tion, positive and retrograde? For one 
thing, examinations offer perfect il- 
lustration the horrifying effort 
many persons today discard human 
judgment favor mechanized sys- 
tems. That mechanized systems are here 
nothing but judgment, reduced ab- 
surdity its system and divorced from 
the leavening effect cogent realities, 
seems never occur them. Thus, 
come the interpretation exam- 
inations, 

Here must set standards well 
analyze. sure, the essay 
type examination readers often scan 
rapidly for certain sought points and jot 
down percentage figure based only 
these. This immediately puts this type 
the class with the more scandalous 
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types examinations. None can claim 
that the essay type itself the end 
the road examinations. The reader 
who only point jotter and 
might well turned the “objec- 
tionable type” examinations, the an- 
swers which are given secretary 
who, uninhibited knowledge the 
subject, likely more consistent 
job reading. 

The essay type, however, can read 
judicially, with specific expectations 
except see what student ap- 
plicant says. The preconceived answer 
fatal all types examinations 
and seriously destructive terms 
reading. The examineer poses 
question, presumably clear and fair. The 
examinee provides answer. The ex- 
aminer should curious what 
examinee will say and will thus read 
for content, arousing his interest, stim- 
ulating his judicial powers, and weigh- 
ing all that knows about the subject, 
the examinee, and the question, When 
examinee finds interpretation new 
and unexpected the examiner when 
examinee provides answers which are 
original, expanded, differently or- 
ganized from those which the examiner 
might mentally making himself, this 
may well admirably acceptable. Cer- 
tainly such reading subjective, but 
honest and broad scope and fair 
the examinee that the examiner 
cannot hide behind the subterfuge 
mechanical scheme but must declare 
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himself. The frankly 
proach, obvious instead masked, re- 
duces the dangers subjective bias 
the fact that the dangers are well 
marked, That intelligent judgment re- 
quires reader who has experience and 
knowledge himself should be. 
Given that, solid judgment more 
realistic than thousand mechanized 
schemes. These schemes, exactly like bad 
statistics, apply the laws probability 
chance improperly and 

Supporters the “objectionable type” 
examinations will immediately declare, 
and with considerable justice, (a) that 
good readers are much less common 
than poor ones and (b) that mecha- 
nized examinations are essential when 
large numbers persons, necessarily 
unknown, are examinees. retort 
order terms their own language. 
The objective the examination does 
have with the choice questions. 
Several pages back mentioned the divi- 
sion examinations into tests prog- 
ress, found chiefly classrooms, and 
examinations for license employment, 
found state national board exam- 
inations and Civil Service. This sepa- 
ration calls for different approaches, but 
the basic principles remain unchanged. 
The “objectionable type” examinations 
for either approach are heinous affairs 
because the philosophy behind them; 
they are wrong their roots. The essay 
principle genuine, basic, and accept- 
able the extent that examinations, 
presumptuous affairs best, are accept- 
able. The “objectionable type” exam- 
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inations are basically error con- 
cept, structure, philosophy, and results. 
Such problems finding captains 
among policemen, perhaps exam- 
ining 200 applicants for 150 positions 
must faced with these truths 
mind. 

The separation examinations for 
progress from screening examinations 
clarifies the problem because progress 
and screening are different objectives. 
Students have the rights free expres- 
sion just they have obligation 
learn their own thinking. Their 
examinations deserve considered read- 
ing someone the field study 
who instead trying find out 
whether students will say “deliquescent” 
when reminded certain way will 
seek find out what the student 
thinking about and how help him 
along. the screening procedures, 
measurement progress has mean- 
ing. Examinees are tested entirely for 
acceptability with all decisions based 
plus and minus. man accepted 
policeman not. medical graduate 
granted license not. There are 
halfway measures and only the few 
borderline cases there room for 
equivocation. Thresholds will never 
erased any forthright and proper 
procedure, but division into accepted and 
unaccepted groups certainly not like 
the weighing individual progress. 

There are many ways for determin- 
ing selections, including study 
records, experience, recommendations, 
interviews, trials, and the like. This fact 
makes imperative decision the 
importance the examination itself. 


January 


Methods for attaining the essential goals 
other than examinations, are vital 
and significant; the need for exam- 
ination itself debatable. Beyond ques- 
tion, good proportion the examina- 
tions now given could eliminated 
advantage, since the addition the 
system only appears help. Following 
honest effort omit them, however, 
some examinations will remain. Imagine 
that examinations are given 
large group screened for acceptable 
candidates. 

Contrary carefully over-nurtured 
popular opinion, the essay type the 
completion No. type examination, 
duly modified meet the specific prob- 
lem, will meet this situation. need 
not long. Even more than students, 
applicants for positions have full rights 
inquire into the question asked, 
state their views they want state 
them, and assured judicial ex- 
pert reading. graduating medical 
student may have faced several hundred 
teachers his medical school, yet 
little notion true and false the 
part man who has undue faith 
his examinations could prevent him from 
getting started practice. Furthermore, 
this news gets back his Dean who 
likely blame his own teachers rather 
than the examiner. Examiners are 
thoritarians, and many administrators 
feel more rapport with the authori- 
tarian spirit than with the vagaries 
teachers. Teachers are thus forced 
alter their teaching suit examiners 
impressed with their own ideas true 
and false with realistic rights ap- 
peal. Short essay questions read 
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expert the subject with modicum 
wisdom are practical. The background 
the applicant, including reactions 
several hundred teachers, added 
the plus and minus vote the reader. 
the same token, examination for 
the selection policemen can read 
someone who knows what talk- 
ing about and has some judgment. 
Treacherous though judgment may be, 
far less perilous than the mecha- 
nized schemes, the accuracy which 
pure fiction, shall perhaps never 
rid those persons whom 
exact figure, like 72.5, regarded 
accurate because the figure accurate, 
however derived. Statisticians make this 
erroneous feeling still stronger 
stressing the relatively small statistical 
errors, thus making the much grosser 
error major premises, 

Examiners who stress examinations, 
usually belonging the “objective” 
school thought, have confused the 
cart and the horse. Problems which 
examinations are used concern not 
much the construction examinations 
the weighing qualifications. Time 
and energy are not properly expended 
well the devising examina- 
tions the analysis the results, 
yet proponents mechanized schemes 
spend long hours devising examina- 
tions which they propose have an- 
alyzed secretarial aids. The entire 
scheme wrong side up. Proponents 
“objective” examinations are usually 
obsessed the word that they are for- 
ever talking about stating their “ob- 
jectives,” yet examinations these are 
pushed aside favor game 
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charades, guessing contest. The true 
objective either (a) the testing 
progress and helping along the educa- 
tional process (b) the screening 
selection few who are wanted the 
few excluded. either event the 
real decision must that the ex- 
pert who inspects the data The 
current popular method selection, 
endless devising examinations ill- 
advised and often uninformed persons 
followed mechanized review 
answers unseen anyone with any 
knowledge the field most repre- 
hensible. 

Avoidance the truth, the honest 
approach the problem, leads more and 
more games which would regarded 
dull any parlor, guessing what 
the examiner’s Countless ex- 
aminers these days are quite uninformed 
the subject, that when reading 
fied reader ever sees them. Guessing 
what the examiner’s mind under 
these circumstances, with “truth” eva- 
nescent, manifestly improper. For 
the examinee, experience knowledge 
often become literal handicaps. The 
lordly authority examiners not 
merely irritating. really author- 
ity, and controls the lives men and 
women, 

occasion someone has make 
decisions acceptability, progress, 
standards, however presumptuous the 
decision itself may be. trust the 
judgment someone who knows his 
field and has modicum demon- 
strated judgment far more reasonable 
than trust the judgment gradu- 
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ate psychology, education, per- 
sonnel, save their own fields, 
course, however masked 
ported “objectivity.” Nonmedical ex- 
perts are often superior physicians 
particular techniques, and physicians use 
their services freely. However, when 
integrated knowledge and medical judg- 
ment are needed, the physician weighs 
and judges person, because his judg- 
ment, regarded none infallible, 
the best that know. 

Examinations when they must 
used, can afford give reasonable Con- 
stitutional rights those examined. 
Realistically and practically, they can 
and should the essay wide open 
completion type, without anticipated 
answers, There can judges hand 
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who approach answers fair spirit, 
not looking for “the” answers but an- 
alyzing relative the basic problems 
for which the examination given. Cer- 
tainly, such readers are exposed criti- 
cism. Certainly, judgment precarious, 
The beautiful figures and correlations 
the professional examiners have prettier 
faces but underneath their characters are 
far more vulnerable and precarious. Be- 
cause the accuracy fictitious, the treach- 
ery extreme. Examinations affect criti- 
cal decisions and are dangerous imple- 
ments best, omitted whenever 
possible. When they must given, 
suppose call upon the judges them- 
selves and not upon the devisers 
court protocol, whose judgment sus- 
pect. Lives are stake. 


the North American continent faith and freedom, religion and 
democracy have enriched each other and prospered side side. dis- 
tinguished South American once said, “My continent was first settled 
those who came seeking gold—yours Puritans and Pilgrims who 
came seeking God.” The most significant word our name “United” 
—the United States And our unity, which not uniformity, 
the welding all faiths into one sublime purpose which spiritual 
before economic political. The process, though not complete and 
though often hindered, steadily advances. shall render inexcus- 
able disservice freedom and democracy educating our children, 


Editor, Christian Herald. 


Morale 


Tuomas 


Saint said about God, 


one may say about morale: 
are aware its presence but exact defi- 
nition eludes us. dictionary mentions 
such elements zeal, spirit, hope, and 
confidence, but somehow, lacking 
emotional connotation, these factors fail 
add what feel when are 
conscious that morale present. One 
has said that state mind 
which men and women voluntarily 
seek develop and apply their full 
powers the task which they are 
engaged, reason the intellectual 
and moral satisfaction which they derive 
from their own self-realization, their 
achievement their chosen field, and 
their pride service. 

The presence morale readily felt, 
even though one may have difficulty 
saying what is. visiting school 
which there high morale one con- 
scious active work, co-operative be- 
tween teachers and pupils, and also evi- 
dence acceptance common goal 
toward which all effort progresses. The 
machinery quiet, not because dead 
but because smooth-running. Morale 
not the only cause good school, 
but often what tips the scale toward 
excellence. There may false starts, 
disappointments, and failures; but mo- 
rale the perpetual ability come back, 
try again and yet again with confi- 
dence ultimate success. 


*Leonard White, Journal International 


Morale begins individual. 
one can successful leader without 
it. Exuberant physical health usually 
important concomitant. “When 
awake from sound and refreshing 
sleep,” wrote Stanley Hall, “with every 
organ tune and concert pitch and 
thank whatever gods believe that 
are alive, well, strong, buoyant, and 
exuberant, with animal spirits top- 
notch; when can throw ourselves 
into our work with zest and abandon 
because like it; when our problems 
seem not insoluble and the obstacles 
our path not insuperable; when 
face reality gladly and with stout heart 
even grim and painful, and never 
doubt that good; when feel that 
live for something that would 
die for need be—this Morale.” 

But physical condition not sufficient. 
What essential for morale con- 
sciousness definite goal the worth- 
whileness which have devoted 
faith. Toward one progresses with 
feeling that owes the continual striv- 
ing himself and not another who 
hard because works willingly, and 
each achievement gives satisfaction and 
happiness that nothing else can give. 
There regal exaltation striving for 
the highest goal that one can conceive. 
Life becomes most worth living ac- 
cording the greatness one’s faith. 
With such faith one can discover un- 
suspected reservoirs energy, and per- 
sistent energy not only result 
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morale, but also cause it. 
What the goal? What the road 
it? 
You are asking questions, 
and hear you. 
answer that cannot answer; you 
must find out for yourself. 


And Walt Whitman continues, 


Nor nor anyone else, can travel that 
road for you; 
You must travel for yourself. 


The head school must himself 
have high morale can never de- 
velop his associates. must 
dynamo constantly generating current 
that stimulates others, and not mere 
storage battery, charged courses that 
has taken and ultimately dead 
repeated discharges. The dynamo run 
clear vision what education 
should be, vision made possible 
sound principles and abundant 
edge the needs conditions they 
exist. 

leader cannot sceptic, realizing 
the decay old ways believing and 
failing envisage, even afar off, the 
new and the better ways doing things. 
must receptive suggestions, 
not person whose typewriter has 
special key for “But” which strikes 
after every declarative sentence. has 
come not the edge creed, which 
can present others only pesti- 
belief the painfulness doing 
imposed duty, but lives creed 
which has whole-hearted, not half- 
hearted, faith. There may seem 
little difference between whole-hearted 
and half-hearted, but William James’s 
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carpenter said, what there mighty 
important. Only whole-hearted faith 
contagious. 

Having morale himself, the school 
leader challenged develop his 
co-workers. not something that can 
imposed. must grow seed 
grows, planted, tended, and patiently 
cultivated skillful attention. The 
clearly presented and fully 
stood that everyone inflamed with de- 
sire achieve it, not oneself but 
co-operation with others who too have 
seen the guide and stimulus the 
continuing best efforts which they are 
capable. Effective faith the common 
goal will not stimulate 
hand, dependent leader; must 
faith first-hand capable assuming 
for itself direction and even leadership. 

There only one thing that 
person work willingly and hard 
task, and that conviction its worth- 
whileness and confidence his ability 


Acceptance common goal all 
staff, especially they have given 
public expression whole-hearted ap- 
proval, results sense group soli- 
darity and mutual confidence. 
encourages co-operation, the seeking 
help from comrades who are trusted, 
and the generous giving help when 
sabotage, either active the result 
lagging effort. There team play over 
which pride glows. Morale generates 
morale. 
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The principal has only begun his 
responsibilities when reveals vision 
educational ideals and gets expres- 
sion wholehearted approval it. Hu- 
man nature being what is, some spirits, 
however first enthused, will tend 
lose sight the accepted goal 
impelling directive and fall back into 
the easier practices tradition. 
religion, backslider needs repeated 
challenges and encouragement apply 
his professed faith his practice. Not 
everyone should expected this 
the same way. Each person has his 
own métier, his own way doing 
things, and that way best for him. The 
only requirement that can imposed 
that directed toward the common 
goal and that promises, only the 
owner’s satisfaction, progress toward it. 
The principal will his duty 
constantly renews the vision and allows 
each worker seek his own way. 
From his own failures teacher will 
learn and receptive suggestions 
that will lead more assuredly the path 
progress. 

Morale can never long exist when 
teachers are unhappy. pertinent 
question whether principal has more 
likelihood success improving mo- 
rale, and then instruction, teach- 
ers who have skill but are unhappy 
those who have less skill but are 
happy. the answer the latter, the 
responsibility obvious. The principal 
will everything possible, professional 
and personal, bring about happiness. 
will seek for better salaries and bet- 
ter working conditions, course, and 
will protect teachers from criticism 
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and defend them fearlessly. Endlessly 
will seek dignify the public 
mind the profession teaching, chiefly 
exhibiting skills the teachers and 
their results, but also, and even more 
important, making manifest the 
public the contributions education 
making the community better place 
which live and better place which 
make living. 

Not infrequently the happiness 
teachers depends large part their 
personal relations with the principal. 
Inevitably for various reasons some will 
naturally drawn him and some 
All will wish for kindness and 
confidence, but the one trait that all will 
respect justice. Kindness teacher 
may unkindness the children and 
the community, but justice, based 
understanding which will breed sympa- 
thy leading mutual respect, will 
the long run bring about good relations 
and happiness. one thing 
kind people one’s own way, and 
way that they desire. This difference 
may seem subtle, but most impor- 
tant. The intelligent leader will chal- 
lenged learn how, while being fair, 
give kindness that will appreci- 
atively accepted, kindness leading re- 
lations that will make possible profes- 
sional happy co-operation. 

The truest happiness group can 
result best from working shoulder 
shoulder with mutual respect achieve 
high goal, which all are sincerely 
devoted. Time and time again team 
spirit has drawn together members who 
the beginning were hostile each 


other. Pride group success makes all 
personal antipathies insignificant. 

leader will contribute happiness 
and the increase morale listens 
receptively all proposals made 
teachers for improving the school. How- 
ever novel, however impractical pro- 
posal may first seem, precious 
the one making and deserves sympa- 
thetic consideration. immediate re- 
buff not only wounds pride and weakens 
morale, but effectively precludes the 
probability proposals, this teacher 
and others who will know it, 
other novel projects that may sound. 
If, after reflection, the principal thinks 
that there possible outcome good 
what the teacher wishes try, 
should permit it, not grudgingly but 
with hearty encouragement the ven- 
ture. was written Sanderson 
Oundle, the great English schoolmaster, 
“Whatever master wished, might 
try without risk disapproval. All that 
was asked him was life impart 
the the result was disappointing, 
the headmaster would never blame the 
master; would never admit that real 
devoted effort could complete fail- 
ure. The results would appear sooner 
later.” 


Criticism temptingly easy, but 
the surest means weakening morale. 
direct, usually futile because 
puts the victim the defensive and 
makes him strive chiefly defend him- 
self, not infrequently implausible ar- 
gument. wounds his precious pride, 
offends his sense importance, and 
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arouses his resentment. John Dewey 
once wrote that the deepest urge 
human nature desire important, 
Nothing more needed, especially 
one who feels insecure, than nourish- 
ment his self-esteem. 

However just and however kindly 
meant, criticism hurts. You can’t chloro- 
form person when you criticize 
The wound that criticism leaves slow 
heal. occasion may necessary 
express frankly severe criticism, but 
never should done when one feels 
emotion. are all creatures emo- 
tion, bristling with prejudices and moti- 
vated vanity and pride. The com- 
munication temper far prompter 
than the communication fact. 
always wise when tempted argue 
remember that not who right but 
what true the safest oc- 
casion administer severe criticism 
almost rare one when neces- 
sary burn dollar bills keep from 
freezing. Seldom will person become 
happy and efficient again when his skin 
has been peeled from him. How much 
better, how much more effective 
revealing better way lead teacher 
realize for himself why his former 
procedure has been bad. 

Every person has personal value 
that may expressed the fraction 


The represents his assets, the 


his liabilities. algebra the value 
the fraction can increased adding 
the numerator subtracting from 
the denominator. But far wiser 
attempt increase the value the 
human fraction working with the 
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numerator alone. operation 
famous surgeon grafted piece 
healthy bone into necrosed spine. 
“Aren’t you going clean out the dis- 
eased tissue?” was asked. “It un- 
necessary,” replied; “the growth 
new tissue will make that unimportant.” 
all the were removed from some 
people, the value their fraction would 
still small. But their assets are 
increased, their idiosyncratic 
weaknesses will insignificant. 

building morale there ques- 
tion but that assigning work that 
teacher peculiarly fitted do, that 
wants do, showing confidence and giv- 
ing encouragement and praise for every 
success, will pay off many times more 
often than attempting first eradicate 
his weaknesses and faults, which often 
are more annoying one than im- 
portant. 

morale easy; every one the leader 
responsible for it. has begin 
accepting the situation finds it, how- 
ever discouraging that may be. the 
Roman Terence said The Adelphi, 
“The life man like playing with 
dice; that which you chiefly want 
throw does not fall, you must skill,” 
and, add, undiscouraged persistence, 
“make good what has fallen chance.” 
One man acquaintance refused 
position because conditions were bad; 
another accepted the challenge and 
few years achieved great success, 
doing this himself growing 
sional power. 
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craven hung along the battle’s edge 

And thought, “Had sword keener 
steel— 

That blue blade that the king’s son bears, 
—but this 

Blunt snapped and flung from 
his hand, 

And lowering crept away and left the field. 

Then came the king’s son, wounded, sore 
bestead, 

And weaponless, and saw the broken sword 

Hilt-buried the dry and trodden sand, 

And ran and snatched it, and with battle 
shout 

Lifted afresh hewed his enemy down 

And saved great cause that heroic day. 


The principal who strives for morale 
the school begins once and never 
gives up, whatever the discouragements 
may be. The successful leader one who 
persists and continues persist. Some 
who fail comfort themselves refuge 
caution, Caution, however, often 
confused with cowardice. The leader 
thinks out plan for every advance, each 
step verified before venturing the 
next, but never stops. has im- 
agination, courage, and untiring indus- 
try. will find the commonplace most 
the time looks for it. But 
keeps his faith the clearly envisaged 
goal and realizes that year year 
approaching it, however little prog- 
ress can measured single day, 
will preserve his own morale and 
others. will know that 


While the tired waves, vainly breaking, 
Seem here painful inch gain, 

Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent, flooding in, the main. 


man worth like gold—never out Mann 
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Winter Walk 


CATHARINE ROWLES 


broke the trail through winter woods, 

Leaving our snow-shoe tracks imprinted far behind. 
Great trees leaned under new white weight 

And every bush was powdered with the snow. 
Through sun and silence down the winding way, 
With frost like fire upon our cheeks, 

There was need for anything say; 

Beauty alone, 

Here was the frozen lake, 

Deserted, lonely, 

Where wind had rippled the drifting snow for miles 
long white sheets. 

stood solemn wonder the stinging air. 
Already hills 

Were darkly limned against the western red; 

From clear sky shone one star, only; 

Soon flocks them came sparkling, near and bright, 
And then great, gold moon 
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Philosophy and Culture 


(An Analysis Theodore Philosophies 
Education Cultural Perspective) 


THE LAST twenty years textbooks 
the philosophy education have 
appeared the average about one 
year. Out this crop perhaps only 
one them, Brubacher’s Modern Phi- 
losophies, could considered objective 
any generous sense the word. 

This lack objectivity should 
matter concern for teachers the sub- 
ject, because, rule, only one textbook 
used one class, all and, worse 
still, this text very often represents the 
teacher’s own philosophic point view. 
quite understandable that works 
Fitzpatrick, Redden and Ryan, Mc- 
Gucken, and Cunningham should 
used the Catholic Church’s educa- 
tional institutions; and perhaps our 
denominational private colleges crea- 
tions such idealists Horne, Lodge, 
and Butler may logically find place, 
because everyone knows that certain 
pected, But departments philosophy 
public universities and most cosmo- 
politan private institutions are left with 
very limited pickings. Henderson, for 
example, charming neo-Kantian with 
little sympathy for pragmatism, which 
she interprets rough-and-tumble ma- 
terialism without morality and meta- 
physics. Kilpatrick popular pragma- 
tist with little appreciation anything 
not said Dewey William James. 


KNELLER 


Broudy stumps for classical realism and 
has the temerity call his opus 
ing Philosophy Education for the 
public school teacher American de- 
mocracy. Wynne tosses aside most the 
traditional categories and goes for his 
own peculiar pragmatic brand, derived, 
would seem, largely from terms found 
educational psychology and educa- 
eager produce text that can under- 
stood the average school teacher that 
shies away from mature assimila- 
tion more fundamental philosophic 
determinants. 

The latest arrival this desolate field 
Theodore Brameld’s Philosophies 
Education Cultural Perspective, re- 
vision his Patterns Educational 
Philosophy. Heralded months ad- 
vance the Dryden Press more ob- 
jective than his former writings, espe- 
cially since his exposition “recon- 
structionism” was omitted, this text 
was destined supply need long felt 
for mature, dispassionate treatment 
one who had allegedly reformed 
view modern economic 

But Brameld still doing business 


*In letter the author Professor Brameld 
denies that his opus “text.” That being 
advertized, sold, and used text is, however, 
incontrovertible fact. 
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the same old stand. There hardly 
section his text that does not some 
manner, direct inference, evidence 
distrust and skepticism nearly all 
philosophies yet produced. One one, 
great thinkers wither under his critical 
eye: idealists, realists, naturalists, prag- 
matists, because none them under- 
stands clearly enough what Brameld 
understands, namely that philosophy 
cannot written vacuum; must 
arise from and contribute the culture. 
Now Theodore Brameld among 
the best and most lucid writers have 
the field. brilliant dialectician, 
widely-read, with unusual amount 
know-how and talent arguing 
issues. Methodically, patiently, never 
uninterestingly, winds his way into 
the reader’s conscience with suavity 
and finesse which only mature 
writer and seasoned expositor capa- 
ble. anyone can ever save the world 
for educational reconstructionism, Pro- 
fessor Brameld the man. 
Reconstructionist thinking has been 
treated many places and 
many meetings philosophic societies 
that criticize the doctrine further 
would amount flogging dead horse. 
Instead, intend examine the bases 
Brameld’s most recent exposition 
three respects: (1) his philosophic struc- 
turing the field philosophy 
education; (2) his cultural interpreta- 
tion the data this field; and (3) 
the consequences such interpreta- 
tion. intend show that his interpre- 
tation the philosophic underpinnings 
essentialism and perennialism open 
serious doubt and that his lamenta- 
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tions contemporary cultural perspec- 
tives are, for the most part, obsolete. 

(1) Brameld’s philosophic structure 
for education consists what calls 
four main “world-views” Weltan- 
schauungen; namely, progressivism, es- 
sentialism, perennialism, and reconstruc- 
All the major philosophies are 
placed one the other these 
categories. 

Progressivism may called, says 
Brameld, “the liberal road culture,” 
(p. 90) because flexible, curious, 
scientific, and tolerant. The progressive 
approach “unsympathetic dogmatic 
proposals, rigid tradition, arrogant au- 
thority, stubborn prejudice. The liberal 
his guard against recklessness.” 
(p. 168) The educational emphasis 
progressivism upon the development 
critical attitudes, individuality, in- 
itiative, characteristic the prag- 
matic approach, has clearly demon- 
strated its prowess 
sophic expression the great changes 
which have come over American civi- 
lization during the last century. Per- 
petual confrontation with ever-chang- 
ing society emphasizes experience rather 
than essence, experimentation rather 
than This section his 
work fairly dispassionate. is, the 
whole, sound and useful. 

The second educational world-view 
essentialism, which Professor Brameld 
dubs the “conservative road culture.” 
(p. 203) Into this camp, represented 
today such diverse thinkers Ber- 
trand Russell, Whitehead, George 
Santayana, Russell Kirk and Friedrich 
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Hayek, Brameld assembles both philo- 
sophic idealists and philosophic realists. 
While certain marked differences exist 
between these two great philosophic tra- 
ditions, they share their essential beliefs 
common. Ontologically, both realists 
and idealists advance conception 
world governed unimpeachable and 
predetermined order ruling over 
through man according its in- 
violable dictates.” (p. 214) Epistemo- 
logically, correspondence theory 
knowledge, with some modification 
terminology, “equally appropriate 
the theories idealists and realists.” 
(p. 266) Realists, sure, are more 
neutral and objective regarding the 
substance facts and laws. They 
not possess the warmth 
which idealists find the real world. 
But these distinctions, Brameld assures 
us, are hardly differences. The essential- 
ist under either school one who pri- 
marily “accepts and conserves.” 

discussing the axiology the 
realists and the idealists, Brameld con- 
fesses greater distinctions. For their 
part, the idealists emphasize the value 
individual freedom accordance 
with strict moral laws which have been 
developed guide men for all time; 
whereas the realists emphasize the de- 
terministic character human behavior. 
The realist attitude applies specifically 
the psychologically-oriented pleasure- 
pain calculus the utilitarians and 
the biological determinism the 
Darwinians. The idealists—and this quo- 
tation characterizes Brameld’s exposi- 
the universe radiating 
rosy hues hope and purpose.” (p. 
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226) Granted, however, that the source 
essentialist values moral laws 
radically different, nevertheless both 
realists and idealists “tend substanti- 
ate and transmit inherited principles 
and practices morality, art, and social 
conduct.” (p. 227) 

Now, this unification the realists 
and the idealists under the name es- 
sentialism involves small amount 
distortion both schools thought, 
general statement which will re- 
served till the story perennialism has 
been told. For now, let suffice say: 
the epistemologies both realism 
and idealism, knowledge “corresponds” 
something—what that something 
varying considerably 
and realists—one might well ask 
what philosophic school thought does 
truth correspond something—or 
least, “cohere.” Even among the 
pragmatists, while truth perhaps ever- 
changing, what truths have and what 
truths operate upon correspond 
tendency conserve moral and social 
practices unites the axiological position 
both the realists and the idealists, 
such principle might well unify the 
major philosophical systems and schools. 
its origin with men like William 
James and Peirce, even prag- 
matism, while radical perhaps its 
epistemology, fact conservative 
its approach social problems and 
moral practice. 


*For Dewey, Logic: The. Theory In- 
the term “warranted ascertibility” sub- 
stituted for truth, and defines truth ultimate 
opinion fated agreed upon when all the 
evidence in. 
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The third world-view education, 
perennialism, described Brameld 
the “regressive road culture.” 
(p. 10) “The perennialist,” declares, 
“reacts against the failures and tragedies 
our age regressing returning 
the axiomatic beliefs 
knowledge, and value that finds 
foundational much earlier age.” 
(p. 297) The perennialists are not 
merely nostalgic about the past they 
are convinced that the core ancient 
and medieval philosophy provides the 
solution all our contemporary prob- 
lems, And this core Brameld refers 
mainly the philosophic doctrines 
Plato and Aristotle, and their Christian 
formulation St. Thomas Aquinas. 
The modern adherents perennialism 
are found under the label neoscho- 
lasticism and are represented Morti- 
mer Adler, Jacques Maritain, and Rob- 
ert Hutchins. Others, less sys- 
tematic educational thinking, are Aldous 
Huxley, Hilaire Belloc and Eliot. 

Emphasizing distinction between 
the realists the perennialist camp and 
those the essentialist camp, Brameld 
states: “Whereas realists the tradition 
Locke consider most real the physical 
world multiple elements (objects, 
events, data), those the Aristotle- 
Aquinas tradition consider the univer- 
sality, the form, among elements 
most real—a reality recognized through 
the individual’s reason but never identi- 
fied with such reason.” (p. 302) How- 
ever, admits that both perennialist 
and essentialist thinkers believe that 
there genuine objectivity about 
whatever exists and both therefore, 
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“repudiate such doctrines subjective 
idealism.” (pp. 301-302) Brameld 
believes that this difference greater 
than any differences existing among 
realists and idealists within the essen- 
tialist camp. fact, describes 
the unity realists and idealists thus: 
“Both are trying give us, were, 
picture the real world. Both aim 
depict exactly possible. Both 
aim also reveal profound and de- 
termined order running through the 
storms and stresses, the fluctuations and 
discords, nature and life.” (p. 234) 

this point are compelled 
ask, Why wouldn’t this unifying 
ple pertain also the realists the 
perennialist camp? 
wise believe ordered world, capa- 
ble being depicted exactly. And 
this principle can unify such opposing 
positions idealism and realism, why 
can’t serve equally unite both es- 
sentialism and perennialism? Indeed, 
doesn’t the emphasis 
essences itself point directly 
guistically their inclusion 
tialists? Carry his criteria their fullest 
extent and there are for Brameld really 
only three major world-views: pro- 
gressivism, essentialism, and reconstruc- 
tionism; for the very principle, namely 
belief fixed order, which would 
deny the distinctions between 
realism and idealism, itself denies the 
distinction between perennialism and 
The only difference that 
finally remains between the perennialists 
and the essentialists that the former 
back much earlier classical 
lations philosophy. 
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The plain truth that ignore 
the essential differences among major 
philosophies qua philosophies, find 
ourselves longer the realm 
objective philosophic analysis but 
cultural determinism the critic under- 
stands his cultural determinism. Philoso- 
phies then take the role social 
forces, political parties, contenders 
the arena socio-economic theory. 
While any capable commentator has the 
right handle philosophy pleases, 
and heaven knows, philosophy lends it- 
self every conceivable interpretation 
and purpose, highly questionable 
that service being rendered our stu- 
dents when the very structure philoso- 
phy taken down and remodeled the 
light one man’s interpretation cur- 
rent political and social crises. quite 
incredible that author can admit 
what calls “continuous battle be- 
tween these two schools philosophy” 
throughout the ages, refer least 
three contrasting theories the body- 
mind relationship, apply his information 
effects psychological research, and 
then maintain that all them, even 
their antagonisms, support essentialism 
and perennialism their approach 
knowledge. They develop attitudes 
which have “serious 
quences for education and for the cul- 
ture serves.” The student must 
warned that his study educational 
philosophy with text such this must 
cultural assumptions and his 
partisan attitudes social and economic 
issues. 

For what see here collection 
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world views not delineated accord- 
ance with distinct philosophic deter- 
minants but rather set social and 
political ideas into which all major 
philosophic schools may summarily 
classified, their basic conceptions about 
the nature man and the universe be- 
coming secondary importance. fact, 
for Brameld, very few the age-old 
distinctions made traditional philo- 
sophic analysis have real significance for 
today and may for practical purposes 
ignored. 

Brameld’s arbitrary arrangement 
philosophic positions defended 
his assertion that the similarities 
realism and idealism are “striking 
when they are appraised from point 
reference beyond themselves namely, 
the culture.” (p. 227) other words, 
philosophic positions and understandings 
are best determined the particular 
age which one lives. this cultural 
subjectivity possible with Brameld, and 
instructor adopts this method, then 
must not surprised when his stu- 
dents interpret Aristotle Plato the 
light their own peculiar preferences, 
whether for scientific determinism 
religious evangelism. class thirty 
students educational philosophy im- 
agine how many different renditions 
realism and idealism are likely ap- 
pear! The choice becomes real chal- 
lenge the enterprising student, anx- 
ious cater the instructor’s personal 
predilections. 

However, let for the moment grant 
that Brameld’s method generally 
sound, Let assume that his cultural 
interpretation quite order, What 


ay 
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about his understanding this culture? 
And what about its relation phi- 
losophy? 

(2) For Brameld, the cultural in- 
terpretation constitutes “our most in- 
fluential instrument critical ap- 
praisal.” (p. 68) This is, course, 
neither new idea nor new method. 
Not only have masters like John Dewey 
made considerable use cultural in- 
terpretation analyzing philosophic 
doctrine, but early the Age 
Reason mid-eighteenth century, the 
great philosophers taught that under- 
standing man’s cultural and historical 
behavior provides answers how 
must behave the future. Such 
the basis natural Montesquieu 
Voltaire. Also, when difficult, ab- 
stract ideas are explained their 
historical cultural contest. When 
they are made applicable contempo- 
rary existence and the student within 
his own experience, they become more 
significant and easy grasp. 

But Brameld’s approach cultural 
analysis far more radical. ar- 
ranges all philosophic and educational 
doctrines terms what states are 
their historical and cultural origins, out- 
lines what considers the cul- 
tural crisis and major educational con- 
troversies, and then asks whether these 
doctrines fact resolve can resolve 
the difficulties. 

Four major areas educational con- 
troversy are outlined: (1) federal sup- 
port and control the public schools; 
(2) problems curricula and learning; 
(3) academic freedom; (4) the relation 
school and community. These particu- 
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lar issues are not separable from the 
deeper problems the obligations and 
privileges citizenship, freedom 
speech, and the social role education, 
Teachers should not only transmit cul- 
tural habits and skills but also teach 
their students how “to cope critically 
and actively with their total environ- 
ment.” (p. 15) 

order thoroughly emphasize the 
outdated quality and general inapplica- 
bility the three major educational 
doctrines, Brameld presents historical 
analysis modern American culture, 
dealing especially with the “extreme 
critical stage” which now find 
His presentation our cul- 
tural “crisis” involves his readers with 
the necessity reaching fairly straight- 
forward yes decisions specific 
ideological conflicts. Are you favor 
educational planning aren’t you? 
you favor social reform don’t 
you? This technique enables Brameld 
later criticize all philosophic doctrines 
the basis their willingness un- 
willingness make certain necessary 
commitments which would enable 
solve the problems outlines them. 
education, doctrines will judged 
the basis whether not they 
give the correct answer such ques- 
tions federal aid the schools 
whether the essentials communism 
shall taught the public schools. 

What essence Brameld’s under- 
standing the “crisis”? the first 
place, states, the pattern con- 
tinuity what call American cul- 
ture has been broken. This rupture oc- 
curred primarily result the in- 
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dustrial and social revolutions the 
past century, symbolized the Great 
Depression and World War II. Torn 
between self-interest and social interest, 
equality ideal and inequality 
fact, planning versus “planlessness” 
the economic sphere, nationalism versus 
internationalism, Americans can 
longer with certainty approach squarely 
the many demands and responsibilities 
daily life. Moreover, life’s conflicts 
have become serious nowadays that 
Brameld titles this period American 
history “our age.” 
clearest terms states that “the desig- 
nation ‘crisis-culture’ implies that our in- 
stitutions, habits, symbols, beliefs, and 
faiths are almost all infected chronic 
instability, confusion, bifurcations, and 
uncertainties.” (p. 

discussing the mental disturbances 
Brameld rejects Freudian purely 
psychological interpretations 
vidual neurosis. Instead, asks: 
the nature neurosis internal con- 
leading emotional breakdown, 
wasted energy, and unhappiness the 
individual, isn’t this condition born out 
the culture itself? “If man against 
himself, the question whether, more 
basically, the culture not against it- 
(p. 61) The real basis, therefore, 
all individual neuroses social neu- 
rosis cultural conflict. And moreover, 
argues Brameld, psychiatrists not 
pay sufficient attention the social basis 
neurosis, “they themselves perpetu- 
ate those bifurcations culture that are 
reflected the human beings who make 
the cultures.” (p. 62) 
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How pertinent this analysis? 

While serious argument may 
advanced deny the rapid change 
which American society undergoing, 
certain that today the larger 
sense, society have gone long 
way resolving such problems 
planning versus free enterprise the 
economic sphere, isolationism vs. inter- 
nationalism, and the conflict between 
self-interest and public welfare. must 
admitted that America the mix- 
ture large-scale, quasi-monopolistic, 
free enterprise, with rather considerable 
governmental intervention appropri- 
ate points, has great measure coped 
effectively with problems unemploy- 
ment and fluctuation the business 
cycle. have not course resolved 
all the economic difficulties which be- 
set today, but have adopted 
formulae which are succeeding. 

tionably true that isolationism still 
present and narrow nationalism 
important force. However, this country 
has entered into far-reaching interna- 
tional commitments and has undertaken 
the name these commitments ex- 
tensive programs designed increase 
the standard living throughout the 
world and extend the institutions 
democracy other nations. 

the question the etiology 
neurosis, one can deny the effects 
cultural forces. Yet may doubted 
individual conflict merely trans- 
lation social conflict. Many scion 
wealthy and comfortable “upper- 
upper-class” family may become psy- 
chological problem, even relatively 
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stable society. Switzerland and Sweden, 
relatively stable societies, have their full 
share psychotics and neurotics, despite 
the amount social planning they have 
adopted. Neurosis may well devel- 
oped Utopias among critics who have 
nothing criticize! 

There are, course, problems 
great magnitude today American life; 
but questionable that they are cen- 
tered around such basic conflicts plan- 
ning versus planlessness, private 
versus social interest. would appear 
that what face America today are 
the consequences ever-increasing 
functionalization living and the in- 
sistent demand upon Americans ad- 
just large-scale economic, social, and 
political organizations. Our society em- 
havior and extroversion the key 
success. Our real social problems involve 
such issues the preservation in- 
dividuality within large-scale social or- 
ganization and the ever-increasing lei- 
sure available more and more Ameri- 
cans. are all too much planned 
society, whether those plans made 
large businesses, large unions, 
large governmental organizations. 
one how can maintain free, crea- 
tive individuality essential basis 
cultural progress. 

The fact that there America 
marked divergence between theory and 
practice, between professed ideals and 
less attractive reality, not itself 
grounds for considering our culture 
one crisis. divergence between ideals 
and reality typical any dynamic 
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culture. The doctrine values pre- 
sented the works Plato and Aris- 
totle expresses Athenian ideal rather 
than Athenian cultural fact. When 
once ideals and practice have become 
unified, then, indeed, static society has 
been established. 

America has, course, not any 
means reached cultural perfection, but 
let acknowledged that certain long- 
standing critical problems are now for 
the most part resolved; they longer 
reflect situation crisis. Brameld 
points the evils finance capitalism 
and monopolies, but such accomplish- 
ments the guaranteed annual wage, 
increased monopoly and stock market 
investigations, business subsidies pub- 
lic and private education (culminating 
the recent record-breaking half bil- 
lion dollar outlay the Ford Founda- 
tion), constitute fair example. Even 
such specific issues federal aid 
the public schools, the White House 
Conference demonstrated overwhelm- 
ing consensus favor. The schools are 
indeed crisis. Here Brameld has 
point. But most the troubles would 
eliminated moneys allotted edu- 
cation were doubled. 

(3) are now ready analyze 
the cultural consequences Brameld’s 
heritage and upon 
theory knowledge, especially its 
educational implications, Brameld calls 
not correspondence the truth but 
“concealment” it. (pp. 275 and 277) 
Conceptions honesty, respect, duty 
and devotion the essentialist tends 
construe something already known 
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detail, when fact “these virtues are 
meaningful only when delineated within 
the experience particular culture.” 
More hostile yet his criticism the 
essentialist doctrine whole Brameld 
further asserts: “Even assume that 
some essentialists not consciously in- 
tend that their doctrine shall utilized 
serve conservative economic politi- 
cal interests, the program they endorse 
has the effect making them, more 
often than not, useful partners these 
interests.” (p. 278) And his final 
appraisal concludes: “The whole 
doctrine pre-existent and indubitable 
reality becomes powerful cultural de- 
vice reinforce attitudes compliance 
either with objective institutional ar- 
rangements subjective wishes and 
habits both.” (p. 281) 

undeniably true that the net 
conservative doctrine which 
teaches that already know all, 
most of, the truth tends preserve 
status quo. But does not necessarily 
follow that more progressive, anti- 
absolutistic attitude should allowed 
destroy all existing arrangements. 
The history great modern revolu- 
tions, notably the French and the Rus- 
sian, reveals how much was necessarily 
conserved what followed. The au- 
thoritarianism and expansionism 
Napoleon Stalin are part the 
heritage bequeathed Louis XIV 
Peter the Great. matter fact, 
social upheavals more fundamental 
kind, such the Industrial Revolution 
the scientific revolution, Brameld 
himself maintains, were even slower 
their destruction existing institutions 
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and The historical development 
England classic example con- 
servative, though very real, progress. 

moreover unfair declare that 
modern representatives conservatism 
and essentialism are uncritical the 
status quo. While Friedrich Hayek may 
define the theory free enterprise 
opposed planned economy, his pro- 
posals for curbing monopolies entail 
large-scale changes modern industrial 
and economic arrangements. Brameld 
cites the Harvard Report, General Edu- 
cation Free Society, “the most 
important educational apologia for cul- 
tural conservation presented the name 
‘middle-of-the-road’ liberalism that 
has appeared since the Essentialist Plat- 
form 1938.” (pp. 252-253) But this 
document indicts over-specialization, pro- 
poses reemphasis upon general educa- 
tion, and suggests program educa- 
tional reform quite pertinent the mod- 
ern cultural scene, whether one agrees 
with not. 

The fact that Brameld does not 
distinguish conservative doc- 
trines which propose reform from those 
doctrines which merely defend the status 
quo. There quite difference be- 
tween conservative apologist and 
conservative critic. And Brameld makes 
short shrift the critic. 

Brameld elucidates the cultural con- 
text perennialism describing the 
society which Plato, Aristotle, and 
Aquinas lived. typifies these philoso- 
phers defenders and exponents 
aristocratic, rigidly class-structured sys- 
tem. Thomism, for example, described 
“rationale” for the pyramidal social 
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structure the Middle Ages. (p. 355) 
argues two principal grounds: 
“First, they (perennialists) provide 
conception mind escape from di- 
rect, co-operative, and public attack 
the great problems our day. Second, 
they constitute genuine threat de- 
mocracy itself.” (p. 380) Brameld ad- 
mits that some the perennialists take 
firm and commendable positions such 
issues academic freedom (Hutchins) 
the economic reorganization society 
(Maritain). But long their empha- 
sis the attainment intellectual 
virtue and the exercise pure rea- 
son, they cannot possibly develop pro- 
grams which will solve existing social 
problems. Further, the emphasis upon 
training only certain group “general 
education” and traditional intellectual 
skills can other than create po- 
litical cleavage between those who know 
the truth and can rule and those who 
not know the truth and must therefore 
obey. 

like manner, Brameld rejects the 
doctrine self-evidence the basis 
knowledge, especially when those who 
support the doctrine too often have the 
power. asserts quite flatly: “The 
philosophy perennialism would vest 
ultimate control over culture those 
who, definition, cannot contra- 
dicted because they are their own su- 
preme authority.” (p. 369) 

Again, Brameld overstates his case. 
Most the perennialists cites advo- 
cate program rigid intellectual dis- 
cipline within the present democratically- 
controlled society. Nowhere, with rare 
exceptions, they advocate that the 


graduates such program automati- 
cally given complete and autocratic 
control society government. 
body some groups must rule lead 
any society; and the argument 
men like Hutchins that the leaders 
should given the most rigorous train- 
ing possible the great ideas our 
civilization. 

Brameld seems perplexed discover 
that “regressive” like Hutchins can 
take such strong stand for academic 
freedom that Jacques Maritain can 
concerned about economic inequal- 
ity—normally issues which Brameld 
makes breaks particular world-view. 
But Hutchins’ defense civil liberties, 
enunciated the recent controversy 
over the Fund for the Republic, 
heroic that any so-called progres- 
sive reconstructionist. Here the 
contemporary scene, any time, 
martyr for freedom American educa- 
tion. 

confounding the positions con- 
temporary perennialists with the posi- 
tions Plato Aquinas, Brameld 
able assail the moder-. representatives 
quasi-aristocrats, Because Plato and 
Aristotle were “intellectual aristocrats,” 
the ideas they propounded have neither 
meaning nor importance for the modern 
world, says, because live 
democratic society. 

This attitude not only reflects pro- 
vincialism emphasizing the contempo- 
raneous, but betrays disdain for the 
power historical forces, Philosophers 
all ages and societies have concerned 
themselves with virtually the same prob- 
lems: the nature reality, the criterion 
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for intellectual certainty, the basis for 
ethical decision. say that the philoso- 
pher presents his doctrine only 
colored the reality and the ideals 
his own culture surely does not imply 
that the doctrine has relevance 
meaning for another cultural scene. 
did, then all philosophy, past, present, 
and future, would destined for ar- 
cheological files and curiosity shops. 
This may what Brameld intends; 
so, Brameld’s reconstructionism will also 
join the ranks the otiose time! 

philosophy should not appraised 
accordance with its significance for 
the modern scene until (1) know 
what implications the philosophy has for 
the modern scene; and (2) know 
what the modern scene really is. This 
position does not preclude the applica- 
tion philosophy life situations; in- 
deed, study philosophy vacuo 
would nothing more than intel- 
lectual pastime. But there quite dif- 
ference between applying the fruits 
philosophic study individual and so- 
cial improvement and using individual 
and social preferences interpret and 
remodel philosophic ideas. Brameld’s 
text breeds disrespect for any philosophy 
other than that which underwrites the 
brand social reconstructionism his text 
advocates. 

the history philosophy shows, 
many problems philosophy are dif- 
ferent today from what they were 
antiquity; are confronted with new 
issues with every passing But 
the fundamental problems 
change. They are the same they were 
when the mind man first began 
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systematize his unruly thoughts. These 
problems are perennial; they are essen- 
tial any type philosophic inquiry; 
and man cannot progressive unless 
knows their origins and deals with their 
historic implications for himself 
The fact that live dy- 
namic, democratically-controlled 
ciety, which every man ideally can 
reconstruct his own world, does not 
wave for the problem and out 
education what are the educational 
preconditions effective citizen, 
what are the values life which edu- 
cation must help the student achieve, 
and what are the purposes which indi- 
vidual life serves this planet. 
these questions that Plato and Dewey, 
Aristotle and Augustine, Aquinas and 
Bacon, James and Hutchins offer solu- 
tions, many them antithetical, which 
have undeniable contemporary validity. 
But when Brameld has finished with 
the great philosophers, their bodies lie 
strewn the battleground recon- 
structionism, heroes unsung except 
myth and legend. 

there one goal toward which all 
introductory texts the philosophy 
education should aim, one in- 
stilling into our students respect for 
philosophic inquiry per and critical 
humility before the great philosophers 
themselves. This idle expression 
sentimentality unexamined rever- 
ence men and subject matter for their 
own sake, but plea for kind teach- 
ing and learning that leaves many 
biases outside the door possible and 
begins where the philosophers them- 
selves began. 
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history philosophy not his- 
tory social institutions. Philosophic 
traditions not decay the manner 
social practices. There are, course, 
some results the history philosophy 
which make some the problems 
philosophy today different important 
respects from those raised antiquity. 
Nevertheless, philosophic ideas have 
viability independent cultural prac- 
tices; they possess force which outlives 
the culture which produced Per- 
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haps chief trouble lies this 
peculiar use cultural appraisal 
practical means philosophic elucida- 
tion and critical judgment. His method 
admittedly interesting and facile 
way deal with philosophic ideas. But 
not the philosophic way. And stu- 
dents concentrating this text have not 
taken course general educational 
philosophy but course the social 
and educational ideas Theodore 
Brameld. 


The importance our Nation’s school system our mutual well 
being indisputable. The heavy responsibilities willingly borne our 
teachers and educators are well recognized, and certainly single seg- 
ment our society can claim more vital part shaping democracy’s 
future. must always remember that through the process granting 
each student maximum freedom develop and use his talents and en- 
ergies individual basis, can help achieve society capable 
withstanding all subversive attacks. our homes and schools can con- 
tinue produce men and women principle and character devoted 
the democratic doctrines which are their heritage, have cause for 
Director, Federal Bureau Investigation. 


Culture and Philosophy 
Reply Professor Kneller 


THEODORE BRAMELD 


readers will note that 
the words the title this ar- 
ticle are reverse order from those 
Professor title. However 
much may disagree many ques- 
tions, sure can agree that this 
reversal symbolizes fundamentally 
different way looking the focal 
problem raises. thinks that, 
last analysis, philosophy 
lectual discipline transcending cultural 
patterns, forces, and conflicts; therefore 
has priority over them. the other 
hand, hold that philosophy creation 
and instrument culture; hence, that 
are understand the import 
conflicting philosophies education 
our time (or for that matter, conflicting 
philosophies religion, politics, and 
similar great fields), must first place 
them the setting the cultures which 
gave them birth and upon which they 
exert sometimes explosive power. 


Before examining this problem di- 
rectly, let take number pre- 
liminary points his stimulating essay. 
should like the outset thank Pro- 
fessor Kneller for providing opportunity 
cope with question the significance 
which extends vastly further than 
academic disputation about abstract con- 
cepts. Just confident could 
agree that our respective titles epito- 
mize far-reaching issue, con- 


fident could agree upon its practical 
importance. should have any 
mutual regret would be, con- 
fident also, that this issue, like others 
that cut deep into the foundations 
education, not patiently frequently 
enough considered teachers or, for 
that matter, teachers teachers. 
Professor Kneller, consider his first 
point, unhappy with Philosophies 
because not “objective.” This, 
course, his privilege, though just what 
meant “objective” never made 
clear—a word which not only studded 
with controversial and subtle implica- 
tions, but which often becomes thin 
disguise for all kinds biases the 
part textbook authors, When, how- 
ever, impugns either publisher 
with any pretense that have 
ever claimed “objectivity” for this vol- 
incorrect. May quote myself? 


Let perfectly clear, approaching 
our study the most influential philosophies 
this would contend that these pages are 
immune influences that are held 
universal everywhere else—a foolish con- 
tention indeed. This volume, less than 
others every conceivable subject, con- 
ditioned its cultural environment and the 
beliefs indigenous that environment. The 
reader urged become sensitive 
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them possible, criticize and compare 
them, not only with those other writers 
and students educational philosophy, but 
also with his own, and decide for himself, 
consciously possible, which reject, 
modify, accept. (p. 68) 


Indeed, the explicitness this state- 
ment one the reasons why wish 
were 
enough exclude book from the 
general category texts, Another rea- 
son, and understandably important 
one for me, least, that nowhere 
present systematic interpretation 
own philosophy education. Read- 
ers who wish consider reconstruction- 
ism this way must read the com- 
panion volume, Toward Reconstructed 
Philosophy which, in- 
cidentally, number the questions 
raised colleague are answered 
more fully than they could this 
article. 

Since, however, does raise the mat- 
ter texts, may express regret well 
alarm his statement that “as rule, 
only one textbook used one 
is, how shall deal with the prob- 
lem? continuing require the study 
single “objective” textbooks which, 
even when they are not appallingly in- 
competent and superficial (Wahlquist’s 
perhaps the prime example), are sel- 
dom ever “objective” all? 
giving students ample opportunity 
study different points view first-hand, 
including those most vehemently dis- 
like, using textbooks chiefly points 
reference and channels organization? 
The quotation cited above indicates 


New York: Dryden Press, 1956. 
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unqualified acceptance the second 
these alternatives. 


Turning certain Professor Knel- 
ler’s more technical comments upon es- 
sentialism, perennialism, 
sivism, those unfamiliar with the philo- 
sophic issues involved will scarcely profit 
prolonged argument. cannot, how- 
ever, resist brief comments, even though 
they more justice these issues than 
Professor Kneller’s unavoidably brief 
strictures. (Readers may, they wish, 
skip section III.) 

First, anyone knows who even 
moderately familiar with 
philosophy, “the correspondence 
both realists and idealists the es- 
sentialist orientation cannot included 
with, say, the pragmatic theory 
knowledge except the grossest dis- 
tortion their respective intended 
meanings. 

Second, pragmatism and its educa- 
tional offspring, progressivism, 
termed “conservative” social philoso- 
phy then friend simply choosing 
employ words with connotations radi- 
cally different from that either pro- 
gressivists (who consider themselves lat- 
ter-day “liberals”) from own. 
This again his privilege. But, long 
agreement prevails about defini- 
tions, further discussion the point 
futile. 

Third, Professor Kneller is, fear, 
fighting another windmill (along with 
“objective” textbooks) when makes 
the discovery that perennialist and es- 
sentialist realism have something im- 
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portant common their conception 
reality. course they do, and much 
more besides. say, “Essentialism 
and perennialism share good deal 
the same philosophic, educational, and 
cultural (p. 76) Does this 
make them identical, however? sug- 
gest that critic ask some clerical 
perennialists this question; will find 
soon enough how deeply they differ 
from the essentialist, and not all 
merely because their chief philosophic 
authorities came earlier Western his- 
tory. Nor would they happy with his 
logic that, because find essentialists 
and perennialists both believing 
“fixed order,” therefore they must 
philosophically alike. This is, course, 
instance the ancient fallacy the 
undistributed middle term, still 
chronic political propaganda. The fact 
that two philosophies, two persons 
for that matter, have something signifi- 
cant common more makes them 
necessarily alike than the fact that Mr. 
Jones communist because, like com- 
munists, supports the integration 
races our public 

Fourth, respectfully but flatly deny 
the allegation that, have interpreted 
educational philosophies, “age-old dis- 
tinctions made traditional philosophic 
analysis may for practical purposes 
ignored,” that what have say 
for traditional philosophies “breeds dis- 
respect.” not, for example, ignore 
simple logical laws derived from Aris- 
totle! More than this, have taken pains 
show the gigantic contributions 
classic philosophers their ages and, 
what may learn from them both 
constructively and destructively, our 
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own age well. Does breed disre- 
spect say the progressivists (with 
whom still disagree important 
ways) that they have made “the richest 
single contribution American phi- 
losophy and education the welfare 
.”? (p. 200) Does breed 
disrespect recognize that essentialists 
have “performed valuable service” 
speak the “momentous influence 
Locke, Harris, Bagley, Thorndike and 
numerous other thinkers” the essen- 
tialist orientation? (p. 273) Does 
breed disrespect assert that perennial- 
ism “makes distinctive and influential 
contribution both the theory and prac- 
tice culture-and-education today 
Or, speaking all three theories, does 
breed disrespect find that 


Each them, the active agent dif- 
ferent periods and conceptions culture, 
has performed its function often effectively 
recognize, for example, the necessity 
education for every normal individual. All 
are favor more generous support for 
American public schools, All believe that 
children every class and race should 
know how read, write, and compute; 
should learn respect for our great traditions; 
should acquire vocational skills; should un- 
derstand something about the sciences and 
arts; should recognize the rules conduct 
ordained contemporary social All 
three philosophies reject either Communist 
Fascist totalitarian education. (p. 389) 


Professor Kneller could, course, 
select other quotations which show 
vigorously critical progressiv- 
ism, essentialism, 
privilege trust that should more 
denied than hundreds other philo- 
sophic critics, past and present alike. But 
the fair way appraise book that seri- 
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ously attempts interpret philosophies 
education the context Western 
cultural history not, submit, gen- 
eralize from either the favorable un- 
favorable judgments that makes, but 
take both into consideration and only 
then generalize. 


And then generalize, what 
can said? Here are brought 
squarely the one real and crucial is- 
sue the preceding article—the rela- 
tions between culture and philosophy. 

confess great sense humility 
toward the issue assert more clearly 
and unequivocally than the book it- 
self that not all satisfied that 
have, thus far, succeeded delineat- 
ing these relations. wish that the 
major thesis book—namely, 
Professor Kneller rightly says, that 
philosophies education are expres- 
sions given cultures—might re- 
garded more hypothesis than 
established After having 
spent considerable time examining the 
concept culture, especially cultural 
anthropology, persuaded that 
simply know too little very axio- 
matic about almost anything concern- 
ing human beings. For this reason, 
indebted friend for having asked 
readers the book issue even 
more critical toward than they tend 
already. critical, too. 

one thing, however, critical. 
another assert that the hypothesis 
untenable. the contrary, and 
opposition Professor Kneller, think 
that the hypothesis is, anything, 
stronger today than when wrote the 
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book. That is, the hypothesis that phi- 
losophies life, and hence education 
important part life, are both 
the products and molders cultures 
appears more defensible than 
has ever been before. The reason this 
that have been learning more 
recent years about the relations 
human beings, including their beliefs 
and habits, the total human environ- 
ment which culture than had 
known whole preceding millennia. 
This growth learning due, pri- 
marily perhaps, the phenomenal de- 
velopment what are now increasingly 
called the behavioral sciences, and the 
cooperative research psychology, psy- 
chiatry, anthropology, sociology, politi- 
cal science, history, economics, phi- 
losophy itself. sure, this kind 
research still relatively new; 
tional pigeon-holing specialized sub- 
ject-matters still more the rule than 
the exception. Nevertheless, the estab- 
lishment less than five years ago the 
Center for Advanced Study the Be- 
havioral Sciences, the formation de- 
partments and centers human rela- 
tions leading colleges 
ties, the frontier explorations con- 
temporary cultures—these are heralds 
what may well prove revolu- 
tion the human sciences comparable 
its effects the recent revolution 
physical science. 

The major premise this interdis- 
ciplinary approach that, while 
man life affair infinite parts, 
also and least equally affair 
relations among these The con- 
cept organism, developed 
foundly Whitehead among others, 
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thus begins supersede the older con- 
cepts atomism and mechanism the 
key understanding man and nature. 
Culture concept that integrates into 
patterns and designs the complex at- 
titudes, beliefs, habits, institutions, be- 
haviors—indeed, everything that man 
any way has shaped and that turn 
shapes him further, brings both the 
methods and products art, religion, 
politics, economics, education, science, 
philosophy into dynamic, continuous, 
though often sharply conflicting, asso- 
ciations. Education, turn, longer 
seen self-contained collection 
heterogeneous knowledges skills 
but the supreme agency through 
which every culture, nonliterate well 
literate, perpetuates and modifies it- 
self through learnings 
which may may not labelled 
such. Philosophy, too, assumes differ- 
ent and, hold, much richer signifi- 
cance; whatever may called, phi- 
losophy integral every culture 
the way life expressed sym- 
bols appropriate the respective cul- 
ture. Thus, when culture, education, and 
philosophy establish partnership, each 
assumes for the student fresh and pro- 
vocative significance that can never 
equally achieved long they con- 
tinue treated traditional aca- 
demic fashion. 


This general conception, pivotal 
approach, obliged reject num- 
ber Professor Kneller’s contentions. 

For example, rejects both “cultural 
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one paragraph, and “cultural subjectiv- 
ity,” which—contradictorily—I 
accused another paragraph. The for- 
mer doctrine assumes that culture de- 
termines virtually everything that man 
does and thinks; the latter, under- 
stand colleague, assumes that any- 
body entitled think and whatever 
wants think and since every cul- 
ture and subculture different differ- 
ent time and place. Just how possible 
hold both doctrines once itself 
nice question; any case, hold neither 
one. 

view, that cultures strongly con- 
dition philosophies, quite different 
from the view that they determine 
them. Or, the formal language 
another classic logical principle perhaps 
unfamiliar Professor Kneller, 
would maintain that cultures are neces- 
sary but not sufficient causes philoso- 
Actually, since philosophies are 
themselves part-and-parcel all cul- 
tures often difficult, given situa- 
tion, know which the more potent 
conditioner the the Soviet 
Union, for example, the philosophy 
dialectical materialism the product 
cultural forces, but how could deny 
that has also helped shape and di- 
rect them? Less obvious but nonetheless 
certain the reciprocal influence dem- 
ocratic theory and political institutions 
such countries England and America. 

for “cultural subjectivity” (or, 
more familiarly, extreme “cultural rel- 
ativism”), compelled refer in- 
terested readers most recent book, 
Cultural Foundations Education—An 
Interdisciplinary for 
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documented repudiation this position 
well cultural determinism. can 
only assert here that recognize, thanks 
largely recent research the behav- 
ioral sciences, that genuinely universal 
values cut across many cultures and 
historic periods. 

But these universal values are not 
all derived from verified the kind 
philosophic systems typified es- 
sentialism perennialism. They are 
from carefully investigated comparisons 
the way real people real cultures 
live and struggle and hope. They are 
also the kind, incidentally, which be- 
come the central goal reconstruction- 
ist education conceived the agency 
emerging worldwide democratic cul- 


Anyone who has grasped the cultural 
hypothesis and utilizes instru- 
ment criticism well interpreta- 
tion would bound inquire whether 
Professor Kneller does not himself, al- 
though perhaps inadvertently, offer 
support for this hypothesis. one reads 
his critique with this question mind, 
avoid the conclusion that, 
while pleading the one hand for 
“objectivity” the study educational 
theory, reveals the other hand 
essentialist orientation that anything 
but “objective.” Moreover, or- 
ientation which, whatever its label, rests 
upon clear cultural underpinnings the 
same time that nearly though not 
quite wholly denies their relevance. Let 
illustrate. 

the first place, Professor Kneller’s 
essay almost entirely by-passes in- 
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terpretation progressivism, except 
the whole, sound and useful.” This 
extraordinary admission for one who ar- 
gues lengthily that disrespectful 
and skeptical any philosophies except 
certainly is, then either friend ought 
retract his generous evaluation 
chapters this position ought 
admit that have not, after all, been 
disrespectful and skeptical all philos- 
ophies, cannot possibly have both 
ways, for interpretation progres- 
sivism least critical are in- 
terpretations essentialism and peren- 
nialism—a fact only too amply corrob- 
orated the reception accorded 
recent writings most progressivists! 

not pretend guess all the rea- 
sons why Professor Kneller has ensnared 
himself still another contradiction. 
But, the context other passages, 
least entitled raise this ques- 
tion: his generosity toward ap- 
praisal progressivism perhaps due 
the fact that, criticizing this position, 
touching hypersensitive philo- 
sophic cultural nerve critic, but 
rather taking issue with point 
view uncongenial his own beliefs and 
attitudes? possible, short, that 
and find ourselves philosophic bed- 
fellows, albeit uncomfortable ones, 
least our mutual dissatisfaction with 
the progressivist position? 

the second place, Professor Knel- 
ler’s zealous defense essentialism, 
contrasted with his almost total disin- 
terest defending progressivism, in- 
creases the pertinence these questions. 
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While unnecessary examine this 
defense further, interesting note 
how, toward the close, rallies ’round 
perennialism—essentialism’s closest ally 
culture-and-education. 

‘But here must come the defense 
perennialists against Professor Knel- 
ler. “Nowhere, with rare exceptions,” 
writes, “do they advocate that the grad- 
uates such program automatically 
given complete and autocratic con- 
trol society and government.” Ac- 
tually, perennialist, with amy excep- 
tion, would make absurd proposal. 
Certainly have never said that they 
do. have too much respect for peren- 
nialism. 

friend’s defense Robert 
Hutchins for advocating academic free- 
dom has, moreover, warm support. 
But scarcely “perplexed” Hut- 
chins’ stand. entirely consistent with 
his theory knowledge and learning 
as, first all, the search for self-evident 
first principles immune public pres- 
sures and passions. can only regret 
that, while the pragmatic consequence 
all the good, Hutchins’ right stand 
for academic freedom governed 
wrong philosophic and cultural reasons. 

Professor Kneller’s familial affection 
for perennialism also leads him, one 
accused holding that, since have 
“disdain for the power historical 
forces,” Plato and Aristotle 
neither meaning nor importance for the 
modern world. Why, then, this 
devoting such prolonged attention 
Plato and Aristotle all? Why should 
urge students, repeatedly do, 
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study thoroughly such immortal works 
Ethics and The Republic? Far from 
having disdain for historical forces, the 
main argument book exactly 
the opposite, especially when “histori- 
cal” and “cultural” are regarded in- 
terlocking terms. For this reason, must 
heartily agree with another statement 
critic: “To say that the philoso- 
pher presents his doctrine only 
colored the reality and the ideals 
his own culture surely does not imply 
that the doctrine has relevance 
meaning for another cultural scene.” 
Perennialism, contend, has tremendous 
relevance for our own cultural scene. 
That why want all young citizens, 
and certainly teachers, come grips 
with it. Whether the relevance may 
more positive than negative is, however, 
another matter. For part, expect 
students understand that think 
more negative; but also expect them 
place arguments against those 
of, say, Ronald Levinson’s Defense 
Plato (which urge them read) 
that they can more intelligently assess 
both sides the debate before they 
decide where they might stand them- 
selves. 

wish might also endorse Professor 
Kneller’s next final paragraphs. 
Surely seems reasonable that the task 
the educational philosophy which 
partial precisely define “the 
educational preconditions effective 
citizen the values life which edu- 
cation must help the student achieve, 
and the purposes which individual 
life serves this planet.” And yet 
troubled these happy phrases, 
not that they are not acceptable far 
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they go. The difficulty that they 
lend themselves diverse meanings un- 
til placed cultural context definite 
social institutions, definite human 
motivations and goals. fearful 
them just because almost one would 
disagree with them—whether democrat, 
fascist, communist, Catholic, atheist, 
perennialist, essentialist, progressivist, 
Students and teach- 
ers, like citizens general, are con- 
stantly being anesthetized pleasant- 
sounding generalities that often conceal 
purposes inimical their deepest, long- 
range interest. 

the third place, whether Professor Knel- 
ler himself, when viewed through the 
framework culture, the advocate 
this kind interest. think not— 
judgment regretfully supported his 
rejection central reconstructionist 
contention that live period 
planetary crisis and revolution. one, 
course, denies that the contention 
arguable: “crisis” very big word and 
“revolution.” Before, however, 
colleague can dismiss the affirmative 
case must refute the least criti- 
cally examine the documented evidence 
and authority offered its 
evidence and authority which, inciden- 
tally, are compounded both the other 
volumes cited earlier. 

But Professor Kneller offers such 
refutation examination. the con- 
trary, his answer weighted the side 
cultural conservatism not because but 
rather spite such evidence and 
authority. The fact that not the 
moment suffer the United States 
from “unemployment and fluctuation 
the business cycle” certainly sense 
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proves that have permanently re- 
moved these evils that can afford 
complacency about them—the threat 
inflation being just one instance why 
cannot. The fact that have “en- 
tered into far-reaching international 
commitments” sense proves that 
have either removed the monstrous 
threat civilization-destroying war, 
that our foreign policy has not recently 
deteriorated rather than strengthened 
the eyes much the world, The 
fact that neuroses are generated more 
immediately internal emotional 
blocks than cultural conflicts 
sense proves that the latter are not still 
more ominous source the current 
epidemic mental illness the United 
States. The fact that more money 
needed for education sense proves 
that “most the troubles would 
eliminated” had more money than 
does. 

Thus for friend conclude, 
the face mountainous evidence the 
contrary, that “certain long-standing 
critical problems are now for the most 
part resolved; they longer reflect 
situation crisis” is, are talking 
about the same problems, nothing short 
amazing. One can only ask another 
question: his defense essentialist 
philosophic principles, the one hand, 
and his propensity believe that the 
American culture largest part 
happy and secure one, the other 
hand, merely coincidence? does 
this correlation philosophic cul- 
tural beliefs serve rather bolster the 
very hypothesis which disturbs Pro- 
fessor Kneller? 

Like other sophisticated spokesmen 
for the essentialist orientation, critic 
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does not, course, fail qualify these 
beliefs. For example, while speaking 
friendly terms “free enterprise,” 
precedes with negating adjective, 
“quasi-monopolistic.” agrees that 
our “real social problems 
the preservation individuality within 
large-scale social organization 
fine encapsulation one the key 
conflicts spotlighted reconstructionists 
themselves. agrees, too, that “di- 
vergence between ideals and reality 
typical any dynamic culture and 
that “all existing arrangements” pro- 
gressive cultural movements should not 
allowed destroy—both points 
which few would care dispute. 

But when called “unfair” be- 
cause “declare that modern representa- 
tives conservatism and essentialism 
are uncritical the status 
must ask whether after all, who 
unfair. May quote once more? 


This does not mean, course, that es- 
sentialists are oblivious social All 
them, whether educators like Bagley, 
academic philosophers like Hocking, con- 
servative essayists like Kirk, make many 
comments upon the instabilities, the failures 
and successes our culture All] gen- 
uine essentialists, philosophers who oper- 
ate constructive and not complacent 
level belief, are more less willing 
recognize the strains and conflicts our 
culture. (pp. 261f) 


This also attitude toward the in- 
fluential Harvard Report, General Edu- 
cation Free Society, which Professor 
Kneller understandably defends. While 
acknowledges “the significance 
some the industrial and other cultural 
events the past century,” (p. 252) 
and many modern educational 
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ciples, nevertheless the Harvard Re- 
port, like the total outlook critic, 
still remains essentialist after all possible 
qualifications are credited it. 


conclude, then, expressing appre- 
ciation interesting adversary not 
only for considerately inviting this ex- 
change but for having strengthened 
principal thesis revealing much 
himself, afraid that what Profes- 
sor Kneller really means, when 
speaks breeding “disrespect” for 
philosophies education with which 
unsympathetic, that have offered 
substantial arguments against outlook 
upon culture-and-education which hap- 
pens close his own heart. 
good find fellow student these 
philosophies earnestly concerned de- 
fend important and venerable out- 
look. Also, because his critique, have 
been compelled reconsider some 
own 

One crucial contention, however, 
find reason amend, While deeply 
respecting the three great philosophies 
which now dominate American schools, 
and while appreciating the immense con- 
tributions they have made their own 
cultural eras, cannot believe that they 
are any longer adequate for age 
turmoil such our own. education 
thrust upon equally unprecedented, 
equally great fears and expectations, 
must learn from these philosophies but 
also reconstruct them. 

For education, less than philoso- 
phy itself, both creature and creator 
the culture. 
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For Track Champion 


Dorotuy LEE RICHARDSON 


who could not know your agile summer 
Have envied those who told, with shining eyes, 
How they had borne you home welcome comer, 


The runner who had gotten them the prize; 


And envied when they said they would remember, 
Though every other early memory fade, 
With even stride and strength every member 


The clean unbroken finish that you made. 


But saw you grander race, 

And shall see until the day die 

The single runner with unfaltering pace 
Breasting the thin invisible tape stretched high 
And taut from life death, and your face, 


Meeting defeat, the smile victory. 


Controversy Ended 


DISSOLUTION the Progressive 
Association 1955 and 
the demise the journal, Progressive 
Education, two years later provide 
opportunity for reassessment the 
development education almost 
four decades. interesting specu- 
late what might have happened 
American education but for the apple 
discord heaved into those who 
claimed Dewey’s disciples and 
followers and the progressive edu- 
cation unfortunate that 
the responsibility for the turn taken 
education should have been placed 
Dewey’s shoulders professionals and 
laymen alike. The question arises 
whether Dewey’s philosophy was actu- 
ally put into practice any time and 
whether approved what was car- 
ried his name. His philosophy 
was comprehensive and contained 
many different trends interwoven 
that only discrete aspects were 
propagated his Some cul- 
tivated his methodology; others claimed 
expounding his social philosophy. 
Whether Dewey’s instrumentalism had 
more effective influence educational 
practice than the functionalist point 
view commonly discussed about 1915, 
open question. 

apostolic succession claim in- 
terpreter Dewey. The result was 
very good example that Alexandrin- 


ism with which the traditional education 
has been charged one his leading 
followers. This was exactly what Dewey 
wrote the fate great leader, that 
his influence tends inhibit rather than 
promote intellectual progress, The 
realized the dangers discipleship 
when wrote: “Anyone can notice to- 
day that the effect original and 
powerful teacher not all the good. 
Those influenced him show one- 
sided interest; they tend form 
schools, and become impervious 
other problems and troubles; they in- 
cline swear the words their 
master and repeating his 
thoughts after him and often without 
the spirit and insight that originally 
made them significant.” And elsewhere 
the same essay Dewey described what 
was happening his own day: “When 
education the psychologist ob- 
server and experimentalist any field 
reduces his findings rule which 
uniformly adopted, then only 
there result which objectionable and 
destructive the free flow education 
art.” 

The emergence progressive educa- 
tion, hallowed the name Dewey, 
and most the educational literature 
that appeared subsequently bore out the 
fears expressed Dewey; thinking was 
limited interpretations and adapta- 
tions his philosophy. The campaign 
for this type education was waged 
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assiduously that the time and energy 
those who were opposed had 
devoted conflict and controversy 
rather than the basic rethinking 
educational issues. The propaganda for 
progressive education and pragmatic 
philosophy was conducted methods 
and with vigor that Madison Avenue 
might have envied. Not only were the 
virtues the new education advertised, 
but efforts were devoted show how 
bad the old traditional education had 
been. And just promoting the lat- 
est cigarettes, cosmetics, pain relievers 
and on, “research” was referred 
for proof. 

The essence the propaganda be- 
half progressive education was 
point traditional education the drab- 
best colors and leave the impres- 
sion that had made contribution 
the progress culture and civilization. 
one occasion short film was made 
show the contrast between traditional 
and progressive education. The former 
was represented one-room school 
the last century with children playing 
the yard and freezing attention when 
stern-looking schoolmaster rang bell, 
forming line, and entering old- 
fashioned classroom which they were 
confronted with lists words and arith- 
metic problems ready for them the 
board. The progressive school, con- 
trast, was one the most modern and 
excellently equipped every way with 
movable desks and chairs and with 
ample room move about in. When 
later little psychoanalysis was in- 
jected and was claimed that children 
were traumatized their experiences, 
scholastic and disciplinary, the tra- 
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ditional school, progressive education 
was easily sold public, especially 
since was promised something public 
expense for which the well-to-do had 
pay heavily private schools, time 
“research” was invoked show that 
the new education not only produced 
better results the subjects which con- 
stituted the staple the traditional 
school, but trained their pupils initia- 
tive, thinking, creativity, and judgment, 
well areas ignored the older 
school, 

Dewey realized that such propaganda 
was emotionally oriented. noted that 
the much bandied word “experience” “is 
reduced form words which may 
emotionally stirring, but for which 
any other set words might equally 
well substituted unless they indicate 
operations initiated and executed. 
Just because traditional education was 
matter routine which the plans and 
programs were handed down from the 
past, does not follow that progressive 
education matter planless impro- 
visation.” also realized that progres- 
sive education was the whole directed 
more denying the past, being de- 
structive, rather than formulating 
constructing new philosophy educa- 
tion. “There always the danger 
new movement,” wrote, “that re- 
jecting the aims and methods that 
which would supplant, may develop 
its principles negatively rather than posi- 
tively and constructively. Then takes 
its clue practice from that which 
rejected instead from the construc- 
tive development its 
phy.” And might have added that 
develops dogmatism which 
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rogantly refuses recognize any virtue 
the past any validity opposing 

Hence, what were picked out the 
defects traditional education were 
made the objects criticism and attack 
rather than bases for the formulation 
new philosophy. Among these de- 
fects the most commonly harped upon 
were the daily and hourly routine, the 
fixed time-schedules, the strict discipline, 
rote learning, curriculum planned 
advance, position and examinations 
what had been memorized, and, 
general, authoritarianism dominating 
teachers and pupils alike. The negative 
these defects was, therefore, empha- 
sized, Freedom became the catchword— 
freedom for the teachers and freedom 
for the pupils; non-interference the 
teacher even the form guidance 
and direction took the place imposi- 
tion; routine and fixed time-schedules 
were supplanted having nothing fixed 
advance; clearly defined curriculum 
was replaced opportunistic adapta- 
tion the needs and interests the 
pupils; standards and the rejection 
subjects and knowledge such ex- 
aminations were replaced “evalua- 
tions,” anecdotal reports the pupils’ 
growth, for the reason among others 
that tests, examinations, and marks en- 
courage the competitive spirit. 

Dewey was less dogmatic than those 
who claimed preach his gospel. After 
listing several questions 
matter and experience that called for 
thinking he. continued: 
which proceeds the basis rejection, 
sheer opposition, will neglect these 
questions. will tend suppose that 
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because the old education was based 
ready-made organization, therefore 
suffices reject the principle or- 
ganization toto, instead trying 
discover what means and how 
obtained the basis experience. 
might through all the points 
difference between new and the old edu- 
cation and reach the same conclusions. 
When external control rejected, the 
problem becomes that finding the 
factors control that are inherent with- 
experience. When external authority 
rejected, does not follow that all 
authority should rejected, but rather 
that there need search for more 
effective source authority.” Because 
knowledge, methods and rules con- 
duct mature persons the past were 
objectionable, Dewey wrote that “it does 
not follow that the knowledge and skill 
the mature person has directive 
value for the experience the im- 
mature.” 

The greatest emphasis was placed 
followers Dewey experience and 
the rejection subject matter logically 
organized. this Dewey said: “But 
finding the material learning within 
experience only the first step. The 
next step the progressive development 
what already experienced into 
fuller and richer and also more organ- 
ized form, form that gradually ap- 
proximates that which subject-matter 
presented the skilled, mature per- 
son.” Earlier than these quotations from 
Experience and Education Dewey had 
written “Moreover the curriculum must 
planned with reference placing es- 
sentials first and refinements second. The 
things which are socially most funda- 
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mental, that is, which have with 
the experiences which the widest 
groups share, are the essentials.” Dewey 
might not have agreed with those who 
later formed the Essentialist Group 
the content the essentials, but there 
was common principle involved. 


too often forgotten that among 
the severest critics educational prac- 
tices conducted under the eyes pro- 
gressive education were Dewey and 
Boyd Bode. Dewey began criti- 
cal the interpretation the idea 
freedom progressive schools early 
1926 when wrote “Individualism 
and Freedom” for the first issue the 
Journal the Barnes 
article The New Republic 1930 
stated that the new experiments 
education had genuine sense direc- 
tion except exaggerated and un- 
founded concept freedom without 
sense responsibility regard for the 
rights others. interview the 
occasion his eighty-fifth birthday 
Dewey was quoted saying that the 
chief change education had been the 
relations between teachers and pupils 
and the teachers’ skill, but little 
spirit and motivation. 

Equally severe were the strictures 
progressive education Bode which al- 
appeared The New Republic 
1930: “To the casual observer American 
education confusing and not alto- 
gether edifying spectacle. produc- 
tive endless fads and panaceas; 
pretentiously scientific and the same 
time pathetically conventional; 
scornful the past, not painfully in- 


articulate when speaks the future. 
The tremendous activity now going 
education evidence far-reaching 
social change, but not seem 
know what those changes signify how 
they can directed.” And Progres- 
sive Education the Crossroads Bode 
argued that the traditional subjects had 
educational value which cannot 
rejected without peril. 

was unfortunate that the public 
(and others who might have been better 
informed) were led believe that 
Dewey was wholly responsible for those 
aspects progressive education that 
aroused public concern 
indignation during and after World 
War II. Many the criticisms the 
work progressive education were, 
already mentioned, leveled against 
its own friends and assumed spon- 
sors. the charges brought against 
laymen, the one that was subver- 
sive and undermining public confidence 
education and the American way 
life, came from individuals groups 
that all times are ready shoulder 
the 
American patriotism, was these indi- 
viduals and groups that made capital 
the public indignation which was 
aroused what was considered failure 
maintain reasonable standards edu- 
cation, which they had grown re- 
gard essential. Outside their imme- 
diate clientele, the basic weakness 
progressive education was certain arro- 
gance which tended disregard the 
wishes the public. Nor were teachers 
more receptive innovations. the 
Foreword The Purposes Education 
American Democracy, issued the 
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Educational Policies Commission 
1938, the statement was made that: 
million teachers America have lis- 
tened addresses and read books, ar- 
ticles, reports, and courses study 
the purposes education. These talks 
and publications fail affect what 
done the classroom, One reason for 
their limited influence has been the tend- 
ency deal extremely broad gen- 
eralizations which, for 
cedures, could mean almost anything 
and therefore mean almost nothing.” 
Confronted with the reluctance teach- 
ers accept innovations, progressive 
education deplored the fact that they 
were too wedded routine! 

the forties the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association saw the writing the 
wall and changed its name the Amer- 
ican Education Fellowship. The change 
did not help matters and the association 
was dissolved 1955. The journal, 
Progressive Education, followed 
1957. 

The progressive education movement 
cannot wholly the core 
represented, despite the various forms 
that manifested, certain common 
trends which were actually under way 
when the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation was formed. deflected 
particular direction what would have 
been healthy development Ameri- 
can education. Much what progres- 
sive education claims have contributed 
innovations had already begun ex- 
ercise influence American educa- 
tion, completely forgotten that the 
spirit innovation was already abroad 
early 1900 other countries be- 
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sides the United States and that reforms 
educational content and methods were 
beginning discussed before the in- 
fluence Dewey was noted this coun- 
try. The line demarcation between 
the old and the new was signalized 
Ellen Key’s book The Century the 
Child which appeared 1900. The es- 
sence the change between new and old 
was the recognition the child per- 
son, recognition which Wilhelm 
Preyer contributed with his book The 
Mind the Child (Die Seele des 
Kindes) which appeared first Ger- 
many 1882 and may have inspired the 
creation the Society for the Study 
Child Nature this country six years 
later. 1908 the Federation Child 
Study was organized and later became 
the Child Study Association America. 

Significant this connection 
statement the report the Commit- 
tee Fifteen the N.E.A. 1895: 
“Modern education 
opinion that the child, not the subject 
study, the guide the teacher’s 
efforts. know the child para- 
mount How know the 
child must important item in- 
struction the teacher training. The 
child must studied his physical, 
mental and moral condition.” 

Another influence that promised 
lead break with the past was the 
application psychology problems 
education—the physical and mental 
growth the child, the learning proc- 
ess, and formal discipline. The results 
investigations the last problem, 
whose validity still open question, 
any rate had the effect reducing the 
emphasis so-called hard subjects and 
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drill. Something the same kind hap- 
pened English elementary education 
where the emphasis drill and memo- 
rization was discarded only lead 
sort educational Bessemer process, 
which dates, place names, elements 
grammar, and had restored 
into the curriculum. 

For long time Thorndike’s laws 
learning dominated theory and practice. 
The emphasis satisfiers and annoyers 
led again examination content 
and the weeding out non-essentials 
favor such knowledge would 
most useful life. few years were 
now devoted curriculum study and 
revision; under the influence func- 
tionalism vocabulary, reading materials, 
arithmetic, historical and geographical 
data were examined and only those that 
enjoyed certain frequency were re- 
tained. The frequency counts were un- 
dertaken not only the principle 
specificity (“You learn what you learn”) 
but also the principle enunciated 
the same time and quoted earlier, that 
the essentials are the things that deal 
with “experiences which the widest 
groups share.” 

Contemporaneously there was an- 
other influence, which though now 
slighted, was potent bringing about 
reform American education, That in- 
fluence came from the interpretation and 
adaptation American conditions 
the Herbertian philosophy education. 
Charles and Frank McMurry and 
number other American Herbertians 
introduced innovations American edu- 
cation which contributed greatly its 
vitality. Correlation, for example, was 
anticipation later proposals 
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break down subject-matter divisions, 
Type and topical studies anticipated 
projects with the important difference 
that they were not based “activities 
leading other activities,” but were in- 
herent aspects the subject studied 
with the teacher and not the project 
the Nor was there altogether 
absent what later came regarded 
important and new discovery, the 
idea concomitants, which the last 
analysis make what Herbertian 
philosophy was the apperceptive mass. 
interesting speculate what the 
course education would have been but 
for the intervention the progressive 
movement. There seems return 
the the present time. The 
child-centered school was discarded some 
time ago, and the community-centered 
school may not mean more than that 
pupils must helped understand the 
environment which they live, what 
the French call the new dispensation 
Petude milieu, the Germans Heimat- 
kunde, and the English environmental 
studies; the Messianic 
seemed inspire the community-cen- 
tered school disappearing. But for the 
noise progressive education propa- 
ganda, may that there was nowhere 
wide departure from the norm; cur- 
rent courses study, state and local, 
seem indicate this. The fact that 
stands out the history education 
that the pedagogical pendulum swings 
from one extreme another, but ulti- 
mately comes back point between 
the two extremes. may that time 
the emphasis the education “the 
whole person,” the psychosomatic thesis, 
may swing from the soma the psyche. 
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pertinent discussing the swing 
the pendulum cite Dewey again. 
the last paragraph his Experience 
and Education wrote: “What 
want and need education pure and 
simple, and shall make surer and 
faster progress when devote our- 
selves finding out just what education 
and what conditions have satis- 
fied order that education may 
reality and not name slogan.” This 
has always been the wish leading 
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educators. 1895 the Herbart Club be- 
came the National Herbart Society for 
the Scientific Study Education. The 
purpose the Society was declared 
“to study and investigate and discuss 
important problems education, Its 
members not subscribe the doc- 
trines any leader but seek for fair 
and thorough discussion.” The time for 
such pure and thorough discussion with- 
out labels and slogans has come round 
again. 


“Our educational system sometimes branded failure, and yet 
this same educational system with all its weaknesses has accomplished 
the task assimilating American institutions and ideals and stand- 
ards the most heterogeneous infusion alien stocks that ever went 
the making united people. The elementary teacher criticized for 
all the sins omission that the calendar enumerates and this same 
elementary teacher daily lifting millions children plane 
civilization and culture that other people history have ever 
ing, page (The Macmillan Company 
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Windy Night the Farm 


Epwin 


raspy scraping stirs dry fallen 

Frail dervishes dust whirl the road. 

The dry straw whispers where the standing sheaves 
Await the hayrack for tomorrow’s load. 

Two rubbing oak limbs imitate groan. 

The windows rattle, all the 

poke pillow with fretful moan, 

While through all roommate gently snores. 

hear the whirring throbbing windmill wheel. 
Across moonlit floor strange shadows creep. 

screech-owl’s note! His victim’s anguished squeal! 
Amid such sounds how can person sleep! 

those who “LOVE the country’s quiet charm”— 


Just try windy night down the farm! 
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The Case for Progressive Education 


SAMUEL TENENBAUM 


NEWER practices education 
being subjected such vicious 
attacks, high-pitched emotion, 
beclouded with extraneous issues, that 
many persons, intimidated the bar- 
rage, have become perplexed and 
troubled. Even with the best intentions 
the world, they cannot reach intel- 
ligent judgments, unless they have some 
concept what “progressive education,” 
some these newer practices have 
what are its fundamental aims and ob- 
jectives. 

Before can understand these newer 
practices, should have some idea 
the old practices. many will recall, 
the traditional school was primarily con- 
cerned with teaching subject Its 
education was bookish; there was 
little doing, creating, sharing, experienc- 
ing. one writer stated it: “The teacher 
gathers the fruit knowledge, chews 
it, and the greatest virtue the pupil 
swallow easily and readily.” 

For this kind education, was 
necessary that the child listen atten- 
tively, fix his mind what the teacher 
was saying and what had read the 
assigned books, and ready demand 
disgorge the contents. John Dewey, 
the philosopher, once sought furniture 
for its experimental school Chicago. 
went from one educational equip- 
ment house another, but could not find 
what wanted. Finally, one dealer 


more perceptive than the others, said: 
“You want something which children 
can work, All our chairs are for those 
who listen.” 

long the child passed his tests 
successfully, the traditional school was 
not overly concerned whether was 
selfish, egotistical, social-minded the 
reverse; whether could work with 
others whether his classmates avoided 
him; whether was all twisted inside 
emotionally; whether was timid 
that did not dare talk the child 
next him; whether was actively 
whether was withdrawing into more 
pleasant imaginary world. fact, there 
exist numerous studies which indicate 
that teachers preferred these shy, with- 
drawing children, for they gave 
trouble and “they were nice and 
quiet.” didn’t matter the school 
whether the child liked his teacher 
whether liked school itself; whether, 
after passing his final test history, 
gleefully discarded his history book, re- 
joicing that never need look an- 
other such book. During Regents exami- 
nation week, the writer has seen metal 
trash basket front New York 
City high school, which fire went 
on, kept alive students who tossed 
their cram and note books into the blaze, 
they emerged from the building. 

The curriculum the traditional 
school was set out advance and every- 
one had master it, the dull child with 
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gifted child with the mind Ein- 
stein. For long time, educators seemed 
believe that any child who worked 
hard and conscientiously could success- 
fully grapple with the tests they de- 
vised; and didn’t, was lazy and 
shiftless. the New England Primer 
said: “The idle fool whipped 
school.” 

How wrong they were! the aver- 
age about per cent the children 
the traditional elementary school were 
retarded; and was from this group, 
shall later note, that most the 
truants and the delinquents came. 

now know definitely that just 
children differ height, they 
differ intelligence. Said Professor 
Thorndike: “If hundred prob- 
lems graded difficulty ten steps 
over fairly wide range are assigned 
to, say, thousand children Grade 
there will some children who can 
(except for occasional slips) solve the 
entire hundred, and some who cannot 
solve more than fifty—not they strug- 
gle for hundreds hours. Problems 
certain degree complexity and 
abstractedness they simply cannot solve, 
just they cannot jump over fence 
five feet high lift weight 
pounds.” 

Because this wide range learn- 
ing ability, there are children who can 
master the conventional elementary 
school curriculum with ease four years 
and there are other children, who, 
matter how they try, cannot master 
twenty years. This academic ability, 
seems, has little with effort, zeal 
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hard work, with good bad teach- 
ing. From all know present, this 
academic ability appears depend 
mainly two factors, inherited ability 
and family background. 

And yet traditional school systems 
over the country for the most part de- 
manded that the gifted child with 
150 essentially the same kind 
work the same rate speed the 
child with 80, They refused 
take cognizance these individual 
differences. And inevitably the bright 
ones emerged with gold stars and hon- 
ors, and the dull ones emerged stamped 
“stupid,” “failures,” “lazy,” “good 
for nothing,” “second-hand merchan- 
dise.” The cruelty and the unfairness 
it! ask child compete race 
with such odds against him like pitting 
one-legged man against able-bodied, 
fleet-footed runner race and then, 
when the crippled man inevitably loses, 
heap ridicule and public scorn him. 

How pathetic were the efforts 
children put meaning into what they 
were learning can gathered from the 
ludicrous answers they made examina- 
tion papers. Books have been compiled 
student “boners”; and they would 
funny they did not have such sad im- 
plications. When teacher described the 
equator line running 
around the earth,” child answer 
question wrote: “The equator 
menagerie lion running around the 
earth.” Other such instances: “My coun- 
try tree.” budget useful in- 
strument the kitchen.” conserva- 
tives are radicals and should jailed.” 

The writer hastens add that there 
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are villains the piece. Educators 
wanted well youth; they wanted 
prepare youth for hard, grueling 
future; and even youth suffered 
the process, they meant their 
duty. this they were sincere, but 
the writer’s opinion, they worshipped 
before false altars. 


what way does progressive educa- 
tion differ from traditional education? 
Essentially, seems me, can set 
down this way: Progressive educators 
think terms the wholesome de- 
velopment the whole child, all aspects 
him, his social, moral, esthetic and 
physical self, well his intellectual 
self. They think terms creating 
social-minded men and women, who will 
grow good husbands, good 
wives, good parents; and who will be- 
come active, participating members 
democratic community. They are also 
fairly well agreed that any program 
education whose main aim the mastery 
subjects traditionally taught the 
school can never achieve these objectives. 

The progressive educator also accepts 
the fact that our schools are all our 
children, children who will follow every 
kind occupation—future scholars and 
future carpenters, future members 
learned professions and future stenogra- 
phers and laborers. Emotionally, some 
these children are wholesome and 
some are twisted inside with horrors 
and nightmares. Socially, some are well- 
adjusted, able get along with others; 
while some are shy and timid; and some 
are already beginning live world 
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apart. Physically, some are powerful 
and others are weak and ailing. The 
school’s task take them they are, 
the intellectually gifted, the average and 
the dull, and try help each one 
grow into healthy, functioning person. 

Does that mean that all children 
should given the same kind edu- 
cation? The answer emphatic no. 
doctor prescribe the same remedy for 
every illness; compel every child 
wear the same kind glasses the 
same size shoes, Our knowledge psy- 
chology made clear that children 
mature—that they grow—at different 
rates. Some children are ready read 
four and other children aren’t ready 
read seven. try force child 
read before ready the same 
insisting that child walk before his 
legs will hold him up. 

progressive school, the child 
respected person, sacred such. 
The school seeks make the present 
stage the child’s life good and rich 
and purposeful, for this the best prep- 
aration for his next stage. Hence, the 
school’s activities center around helping 
the child meet his present, actual needs, 
not his remote, distant needs. pro- 
gressive school, you will find children 
discussing, planning, initiating projects, 
working with others and working alone. 
You will find children painting, publish- 
ing newspapers, writing plays, organiz- 
ing dramatic performances, sewing cos- 
tumes, building scenery, going off 
trips museums and other places, doing 
research current problems, inviting 
parents luncheon which they them- 
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selves have prepared, participating 
forums and discussions. 

Let consider concrete example 
illustrate how the newer educational 
practices differ from the old. you 
went traditional school, you prob- 
ably remember how you were taught 
Practically all came out 
text books. You learned about the 
American Constitution, about Congress, 
about election procedures, about local 
government and the like. You were not 
expected anything about what you 
were learning; you were not expected 
then participate community civic 
enterprises any way. What the school 
expected you was imbibe and retain 
the facts—at least until examination 
time. Except the rarest instances, this 
abstract, impersonal body knowledge 
could not change the course anyone’s 
day day action doing. The instruc- 
tion was artificial and theoretical, for 
students were not confronted with 
real, meaningful, current situation, for 
which they had assume the responsi- 
bility solution; and hence, was 
not all strange that this civics instruc- 
tion generally began and ended with 
textbook. 

Here one civics class work, 
accordance with the newer methods. 
Paterson, New Jersey, hazardous mo- 
tor road ran between the school build- 
ing and the playground. The children 
studied the feasibility avoiding the 
road building underpass, They 
came the conclusion that that was 
practical solution; and using good advice 
they worked out detailed plans, and 
then they presented strong case the 
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community support this innovation. 
The local City Planning Commission 
favored the proposal and the change 
was eventually made. 

Commenting this, Professor Wil- 
liam Kilpatrick, one the great 
figures progressive education, said: 
haven’t doubt that this experience will 
make every child who participated dif- 
ferent citizen for the rest his 
life; and gets chance will 
something else for Now that 
shouldn’t happen just once lifetime 
with children but should happen every 
few weeks.” 

elementary school was located 
area where juvenile gang wars be- 
came matter increasing concern. 
The children began investigate the 
problem. They read about the problem; 
they visited local governmental agen- 
cies; they interviewed experts. When 
they had reached conclusions about the 
causes and the prevention such anti- 
social gangs, they carried campaign 
among local officials effectuate their 
program. Were the gangs eliminated? 
They But terms making 
the children social-minded and com- 
munity-minded; terms preparing 
them take their place citizens 
democracy, how superior was this kind 
learning than that which comes from 
conventional textbook! 


making learning pleasant, critics 
have charged that progressive education 
has weakened the character children. 
They maintain that only hard and 
unpleasant work can individual ac- 
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quire moral force and fibre. They 
not understand that carry out chal- 
lenging, purposeful objectives demands 
perseverance and persistence that the 
old kind education knew nothing 
about. John Dewey forcefully 
pointed out, effort closely allied 
interest; the individual who possessed 
stirring interest will persevere and 
work with energy that makes the 
effort connection with routine, old- 
fashioned, classroom assignments—typi- 
cally the mastery several pages text 
—seem puerile and infantile. Here are 
examples: 

boy began picking shells near his 
home Nantucket. Dwight Taylor’s 
collection grew, did his interest. 
the time, students marine life had 
identified about species Mollusca 
this island and adjoining Be- 
fore Taylor was through had identi- 
fied 120 species, and incidentally, 
had acquired enough knowledge about 
Mollusca write scientific treatise, 
with the title, Malacological Survey 
Nantucket Island, Massachusetts.” 
seventeen, Taylor won first prize 
nation-wide high school competition 
science conducted the Westing- 
house Electric Company. 

The High School Science New 
York City opened several project rooms, 
where students were permitted work 
during their free The students be- 
came engrossed and stayed late 
after school hours that the problem was 
how shoo them out. reporter for 
the New York Times interviewed Dr. 
Morris Meister, the principal; and 
portion the interview follows: 
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group students, Meister said, 
worked three terms making microscope. 
“protozoa squad” raises animals for 
school experiments. 

great many students,” Dr. Meister 
added, “are conducting cancer research 
plants and animals. present one stu- 
dent trying ascertain which plant spray 
most effective against plant cancer; an- 
other studying different manifestations 
laboratory-produced plant tumors.” 

Perhaps one the most important 
achievements student, Dr. Meister 
said, was the “discovery” Harvey Dick- 
ler, blowfly mutation.” 

One student built “Eniac” machine 
that electronically adds, subtracts and multi- 
plies. Other students transformed 
tered army tank transmitter into the 
school’s radio station. 


Can assignments many pages 
day from book routine tasks ever 
produce learnings deep stimulat- 
ing the foregoing? Can they equal 
them terms personality and char- 
acter development? 

The question arises: how children 
progressive schools compare educa- 
tionally with children 
schools? The answer that they learn 
not only the R’s better but they learn 
much more besides. There doubt 
about that. Any number impartial 
investigations have substantiated these 
claims. 

New York City conducted six-year 
experiment during which the activity 
program—another name given these 
newer methods—was tried out. all, 
schools and 50,000 
pated. the end the experiment, 
the New York State Department 
Education, employing outside educators 
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the highest distinction, made care- 
ful study how the results compared 
with those traditional What 
were the findings? the R’s, the 
experimental schools more than held 
their own; but addition, the investiga- 
tors concluded, the new methods proved 
superior “developing skills critical 
reading, elementary research and 
the development civic attitudes 
and understanding social relation- 
ships.” Furthermore, their report con- 
tinued: “Pupils the activity schools 
like school better, find more inter- 
esting and tend carry its influence 
into their life outside school. They 
excel working together, self-confi- 
dence poise, lack subservience, 
creative activities, self-discipline and sci- 
entific outlook.” 

What was the final recommendation? 
Extend the program throughout the 
New York City school system rapidly 
possible. 

What happens students who are 
graduated from progressive high schools 
and then enter college? The General 
Education Board and the Carnegie 
Foundation sought answer this 
question, and set aside $500,000 for 
such study. 1932, three hundred 
liberal arts colleges agreed accept 
graduates from progressive schools 
without any formal entrance require- 
ments, outside the assurance the 
principal that the student was ready for 
college. The study lasted eight years 
and about 1,500 students participated. 
the end that time, group 
prominent educators studied the results. 
What were their findings? Again that 
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students from progressive schools stood 
out markedly superior nearly all 
respects—from 
development mastery academic 
subject matter. Graduates progressive 
schools received higher grades, larger 
proportion became members Phi Beta 
Kappa and won other such academic 
honors; they maintained better personal 
relationships with classmates; they were 
more co-operative, tolerant, 
directing; they were less selfish; they 
met their personal problems more real- 
istically and intelligently; they read 
more books; they won more elective 
offices and participated more actively 
extracurricular activities; they were 
more interested current affairs; they 
attended more concerts and dances; they 
were “more precise and systematic 
their thinking.” 

Probably man America has sur- 
veyed many school systems, nor 
anyone highly regarded this field 
College, Columbia University. Let 
him bear testimony. “People who criti- 
cize modern education just don’t know 
what children are doing the schools 
today. the fundamentals chil- 
dren today are doing much better than 
their fathers and mothers and grand- 
parents did. They are reading better; 
they spell better and they are com- 
petent the fundamentals arithmetic 
any other generation, and they write 
better and more interestingly than their 
parents did. The picture education 
today isn’t black—it’s bright.” 

These are the facts, available any- 
one who wants study them. 
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How has progressive education af- 
fected the discipline children? Has 
made children better-behaving, more 
considerate others, more concerned 
with what right and doing what 
right? the reverse, opponents 
maintain? The evidence incontroverti- 
ble that wherever tried, progressive edu- 
cation has, the extent tried, created 
better attitudes and better behavior. 

should said the outset that 
tend view the past roseate colors 
and that has been customary for the 
older generation, from time imme- 
morial, wring their hands despair 
the antics the newer generation. 
Wisely, Professor Raymond Pearl 
wrote: “It perennially argued that 
youth being any particular 
time set for intellectual Battle, from the 
Age Pericles 1938—are behaving 
differently and much more scandalously 
than their elders.” 

Despite widespread belief the con- 
trary, there existed educational para- 
dise the past. 1845, required 
school 400 children. When Horace 
Mann proposed the abolition corporal 
punishment, the Boston schoolmasters 
indignantly maintained that was im- 
possible manage school that basis. 
president Oglethrope University 
resigned 1841 when the Board 
Trustees refused allow him whip 
students above the sophomore year. 
1922, long before progressive educa- 
tional philosophy had made any dent, 
Healy and Bronner, authorities juve- 
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nile delinquency, told Massachu- 
setts village where “most the senior 
and junior high school girls 
moral,” and where “some them (are) 
evidently promiscuously immoral.” 

Anyone who despair the pres- 
ent generation should read the diary 
Charles Loring Brace, founder the 
Children’s Aid Society New York. 
While walking through poor section 
the city (about 1855), Brace wrote: 
“My attention was early arrested the 
number ragged little girls who were 
flitting about—some apparently seeking 
chance stealing, and others doing 
errands for the dance saloons and broth- 
els hanging around.” one ward 
alone, noted, there were “from 100 
150 boys, who were known police 
live exclusively thieving.” Horri- 
fied, went consult with the police 
about program that might started 
help them. The captain, smiling 
his naiveté, said: “My dear sir, nothing 
can done for these boys. They are 
set perfect bandits.” 

Perfection did not exist the past 
doesn’t now. But neither does this 
mean that there does not exist our 
schools problem unruliness, dis- 
orderliness and even delinquency. The 
causes are many and complex; and 
anything, progressive education has 
ameliorated the problem; and what 
needed more progressive education 
and not less, especially our high 
schools, which are still stronghold 
the old. Before any further, 
should said that delinquency 
community and cultral problem, 
which the church, government, com- 
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munity, housing, wholesome recreational 
and the home play crucial 
roles, especially the home. 

Once said, this does not relieve the 
school’s responsibility; for the juvenile 
delinquent does not appear full-blown 
and full-fledged. comes with long, 
turbulent history, generally dating back 
from the kindergarten. Every delin- 
quent child has passed through school, 
and the teachers for the most part knew 
that this child was turbulent, disturbed 
and anti-social. the schools were more 
minded, and not subject-minded, they 
would not have stood aloof. They would 
have insisted that every school have 
available the services psychiatrists, 
psychologists, social workers, guidance 
workers, help save these unfortunate 
children. local authorities pleaded 
lack money, they would have raised 
such hue and cry that our consciences 
would have been aroused. 

But what did the traditional school 
do? the old days, before progressive 
education brought its healing philosophy 
into these stern buildings, about per 
cent the children elementary school 
had history retardation. Children 
who could not fit the Procrustean bed 
fixed curriculum were scolded and 
ridiculed their teachers, disgraced 
before their classmates; and when they 
brought home their report cards, they 
were further disgraced their own 
family. 

Anyone with even elementary 
knowledge mental hygiene knows 
what horrible effects failure, especially 
chronic, inevitable failure, has the 
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human personality; how corrodes the 
soul; how robs the person peace 
mind; how frustration creates hostil- 
ity and hate and rebellion. These unfor- 
tunate children, many them with 
1.Q.s below 90, were troublesome and 
rebellious; and these began resist the 
teachers and the school. From neither 
did they get any pleasure satisfac- 
tion. 

That school failure, truancy and re- 
tardation together has become al- 
most axiomatic any investigator. 
fact, the strongest impetus for inaugura- 
tion progressive philosophy edu- 
cation New York City came from 
report made 1931 group local 
principals. dealt with retardation, 
truancy and delinquency. the report, 
the principals note that the city school 
system there were 217,822 children who 
were retarded and this number 7,274 
were retarded six more terms. The 
report went say: cross section 
the men prison who had been com- 
mitted for term two months 
more was Seventy-six per 
cent were under years age.... 
Most them had started truants and 
behavior problems, and had been com- 
mitted truant schools. study 201 
boys about committed the tru- 
ant schools shows among other things 
retardation school followed dis- 
couragement, etc. From the ascertained 
facts this study, the Crime Commis- 
sion states that adult criminals probably 
are recruited from persistent truants. 
From the above obvious that 
terms truancy, bad behavior, distorted 
personality and juvenile delinquency, 
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the by-products school retardation are 
practically incalculable.” 

progressive philosophy educa- 
tion the elementary schools began 
take hold, the practice judging chil- 
dren gave way the practice helping 
Regimentation and uniform 
demands gave way flexible standards, 
that children could progress their 
own rate. the progressive schools, 
was possible for every child find tasks 
commensurate with his ability and his 
interests. child could not write 
play, could paint scenery; 
couldn’t paint scenery, could help 
with costumes; couldn’t that, 
could draw the stage curtains. 
this way, participation, contribut- 
ing, every child could acquire sense 
belonging, sense being needed, 
sense achievement. 

What effect has such program 
school discipline? Let again quote 
from Professor Strayer’s official report 
New York City’s experiment with 
progressive education: the fact 
the matter that youngsters like 
human beings and treated such 
their elders. They like the new situation 
much that they usually make sure that 
everything goes well even the extent 
assisting the teacher actively, when 
necessary, disciplining the class. 
Every member the survey staff visit- 
ing schools the City New York has 
noticed that, where the development 
the activity program well under way, 
overt acts misbehavior seldom occur, 
that these schools the working morale 
pupils high, and that emotional 
conflicts and tensions have all but dis- 
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appeared, the other hand, these evils 
are still prevalent most schools which 
have not instituted the new program— 
some them alarmingly so.” 


The most difficult area our school 
system today, the spot which furnishes 
the greatest concern, centers our high 
schools. Limitation space, unfortu- 
nately, precludes adequate treatment 
the problem. Briefly, the situation 
this: Our high schools were once 
elite institution; now they are demo- 
cratic Around 1900, there 
were about half million high school 
students the entire country; and they 
were probably superior present day 
college students intellectual ability. 
Today per cent our youth high 
school age, three out four, are attend- 
ing high school. some states the 
proportion runs eight and nine out 
ten. 

For the most part, our high schools 
are still tied formal and classical 
dents for college, although half the 
entering students never remain gradu- 
ate, and those who graduate, four 
out five not college. the 
old days, student might have rebelled 
against the curriculum, but least 
had the mental capacity wrestle with 
it. Many our present high school 
students are unable that. ask 
students with 80, and even 
100 struggle with physics, chemistry 
and Latin cruel, tell them that 
they study hard and conscientiously, 
they too, like their more fortunately 
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endowed classmates, can pass with 
honors tell them lie. For, and 
large, matter how hard they study, 
they will emerge failures. 

The writer has seen students trying 
comprehend heavy tomes ancient and 
modern history whose reading ability 
could not match that normal fifth 
grade child. has seen students who 
could not simple arithmetic going 
through the agony trying under- 
stand algebra and geometry. has 
seen the same students, bewildered, re- 
sentful, going daze physics 
classes, chemistry classes, foreign 
language classes. 

There they sit, sullen, resentful and 
surly. times, they become recalcitrant, 
breaking rules, getting into fights, smok- 
ing and gambling within the building; 
times they conduct running war 
against the faculty, determine 
who can harass the other more. 
heart goes out the teacher, goaded 
beyond endurance. But heart goes 
out even more these non-academic 
boys and girls, victims educational 
experience, which for them has mean- 
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ing purpose. They, too, are suffering 
and they, too, are being immeasurably 
harmed. 

serve all our young people, have 
institute fundamental reforms. late, 
been hearing great deal talk 
that these non-academic students should 
kept out school. This most un- 
fortunate proposal, most undemocratic 
and reactionary. Because young person 
cannot master formal academic cur- 
riculum does not mean that un- 
educable; that ought sent into 
factory. simply means needs an- 
other kind education. And the 
educator’s task and duty devise 
education that has meaning and purpose 
for all our children and all our young 
people. 

One thing, seems me, clear 
and definite. Whatever unruliness exists 
among our teenagers does not stem 
from progressive education. fact, 
just the reverse. precisely the 
refusal adopt progressive philosophy 
education that has aggravated the 
condition. 


Today, every fourth American full-time student. schools teach 
health and safety, they build richer life for individuals and for the 
nation. The most important fact young people should learn about health 
the pattern individual living that will best foster good health for 
them. This implies more than physical functions. implies sound 
minds and general well being. schools prepare young people for liv- 
ing America, they put heavy stress safe living. They teach the 
danger signals that herald unsafe situations home, work, the 
highway. The nation’s vitality rests its health and safety. Working 
together, educators and citizens can advance the welfare and strength 
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selecting and educating stu- 
dents who are gifted science. has 
been said member our Congress 
that the Soviet schools will turn out 
year thirty-two times many 
technicians American schools. Thus, 
the argument runs, Soviet education 
contributing heavily the building 
Communist war machine that will soon 
outstrip our Our schools should 
therefore reformed—and the Russian 
system offers model. 

Statements supporting some such con- 
clusion are not hard glean from the 
press and from magazines. There has 
been spate them since the sputnik 
They are intended 
alarming. the context impending 
war, they are indeed alarming. would 
foolish ignore faults and weak- 
nesses our schools which can lead di- 
rectly defects our preparedness for 
great war this atomic age. 

Sometimes, however, the Russian sys- 
tem referred “advanced” with- 
out specific mention its success 
training technicians for purposes war. 
There are allusions the fact that vari- 
ous levels scientific skill and power 
are required for progress the arts 
peace throughout the world. Science 
rules our lives, war war, Our 
schools should train more scientists 
are lead the nations peaceful 
achievement. Here, too, argument 
that merits attention. 

Even more frequently, there still 


broader appeal for reform our school- 
ing—an appeal occasionally citing the 
Russian example but looking the 
main toward leadership many differ- 
ent fields rather than merely science 
and technology. appeal for sin- 
gling out the gifted our schools and 
giving them special opportunities for the 
development their 

Pleas for more attention the gifted 
are not new, nor the idea entirely new 
that the gifted suffer neglect, discour- 
agement, and intellectual starvation be- 
cause our schools huddle the quickwitted 
with the dull. What relatively new 
the proposal that our attempt edu- 
cate “all the children all the people” 
should abandoned favor sys- 
tem more highly selective the able 
and well-disposed. few people voiced 
this view the time the White 
House Conference. Now Adlai Steven- 
son seems have given explicit and 
public approval address prepared 
for the North Carolina Com- 
mittee for Better Schools. reported 
the Associated Press September 
28, 1957, Mr. Stevenson’s address con- 
tained this sentence: “We are well ad- 
vised, think, take seriously the ad- 
monition that education for all may 
come mean real education for none.” 

Perhaps Mr, Stevenson meant only 
that trying give the same education 
all disastrous; but, given, his re- 
mark open more radical interpre- 
tation. Even so, should also taken 
“seriously.” 

theory, least, American schools 
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could (beyond grade six, let say) still 
rescued from the attempt educate 
everybody. not difficult see that 
giving universal education our 
high schools might open the way 
new emphasis science both for war 
and for peace. should thus taking 
one leaf out the Russian book; and 
might cast speculative eye 
others. 


Perhaps there likelihood what- 
ever that American education will, 
whole, “go Russian.” The people who 
refer admiringly the Russian system 
may misinformed—or biased. may 
helpful, nevertheless, present 
this point brief review the present 
educational program the USSR, 
only make clear the differences be- 
tween the Russian system and our own. 
base this review almost entirely the 
admirable book Dr. George 
Counts, The Challenge Soviet Edu- 
cation (New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1957). better authority could 
found; but course must exonerate 
Dr. Counts from any responsibility for 
summary the facts presents 
his book and certainly from any conclu- 
sions may later draw from what re- 
ports, Dr. Counts has stated specifically 
that postponing any recommenda- 
can schools meet the challenge 
Soviet 

The curriculum the Russian schools 
unquestionably “tough.” Russian mid- 
dle schools take children from seven 
seventeen and try put them 
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through ten years mathematics, six 
geography, five physics, four 
chemistry, and one astronomy—truly, 
Counts says, formidable offering.” 
All signs the freedoms that once 
made Russian schooling look “progres- 
sive” are gone. They have been replaced 
ment marks, frequent examinations, 
many prizes and subsidies for the 
lastically successful, strict discipline, and 
selection for advancement 
higher schools, 

All the higher schools are schools for 
specialists, with programs minutely 
divided that many 450 different 
specializations can recognized. The 
specializations are predominantly scien- 
tific, and they are closely related the 
plans and activities the Party for the 
development Soviet industry, agricul- 
ture, the Soviet armed forces, and 
(above all) the selection for Party mem- 
bership completely “reliable” person- 
nel. 

From beginning end, the dogmas 
Marxism-Leninism are hammered 
into every student’s ears and mind. His- 
tory, deliberately falsified, learned 
verbatim. Teachers glorify the Party. 
student who questions the political 
system can expect advancement. the 
very top the educational ladder comes 
the doctorate science, for which care- 
fully chosen candidates work projects 
chosen and approved under Party lead- 
ership. 

far the Soviet system succeeds, 
its success will produce—and intended 
produce: (1) the whole people, 
mass mind, deeply indoctrinated with 
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Marxist-Leninist theory, including the 
dogma godlessness; (2) rigidly se- 
lected, highly specialized body scien- 
tific workers, without genuine freedom 
follow truth wherever may lead; 
(3) relatively small, carefully picked, 
fanatically devoted group persons 
strictly trained for membership the 
Party; (4) armed forces thoroughly 
committed the cause world revo- 
lution, 

The Soviet schools are backed these 
aims the entire cultural apparatus 
Soviet society: the controlled press; the 
shackled trade unions; artists, musicians, 
and writers restricted the scope 
their expression “correct” Communist 
doctrine; extraschool organizations for 
discipline and personal advancement 
toward Party membership; and the con- 
tinued terror the most elaborate 
police-state tyranny ever devised. 

condemn the spirit and temper 
this scheme, American opinion 
could ever consider for adoption, 
would whacking straw The 
Soviets want change human nature. 
So, perhaps, we—but not toward ac- 
ceptance Communism. 

possible, however, that could 
and should more train technicians 
for the work peace—or war? That 
should put into effect curriculum that 
more demanding, with fewer oppor- 
tunities escape the consequences in- 
capacity laziness? That should 
stimulate, challenge, reward, and ad- 
vance the gifted and support them more 
generously? That should make more 
definite and impressive the ideals 
democracy and stir the hearts the 
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young gratitude for the heritage 
freedom and determination meet its 
responsibilities? 

The Russian system undeniably 
clear-cut. does challenge us. believe 
answers the questions suggests are 
worth every effort can make find 
them. give our common school, 
with its attempt open opportunity 
all, increase all minds the understand- 
ing democracy, and inspire every 
heart the determination meet home 
and abroad the problems democratic 
life, give America. give 
everything our country stands for the 
world today and the future hu- 

But can look squarely the aims 
and practices the Soviets and profit 
whatever can learn from them. 


There one thing can certainly 
learn from the Soviets before the debate 
about our treatment the gifted— 
whether compared with theirs 
otherwise—even begins. Counts tells 
that the USSR spends more than 
10% its national income education, 
whereas the spends less than 3%. 
Nearly half this Soviet expenditure 
for “education” outside the schools; that 
is, youth organizations and other 
agencies Communist influence. 
matter: far education any kind 
depends expenditure national in- 
come under the domination fixed na- 
tional aims, the evidently 
match for the USSR. 

Any words could write here favor 
Federal aid education would 
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about effective blow with tack 
hammer the driving pile. The 
pile driver need concerted public 
opinion. idle talk about meeting 
the Soviet challenge unless Americans 
finally become convinced that inadequate 
sums raised and spent locally school- 
ing will never bring abreast the 
Russian undertaking. Perhaps Russian 
success launching the sputnik will 
help create the needed conviction, 
any case the Soviet example should 
help the NEA and every organiza- 
tion that supports its campaign bring 
national assistance states and localities 
for their schools. 

But Soviet education nationalized 
its spirit well its support. Dr. 
Counts speaks “increasing effort [in 
Russia] develop the young sense 
the seriousness their work school 
which goes well beyond anything known 
the whole history American educa- 
tion.” adds that ideological workers, 
including teachers, “have more right 
freedom action conscience than 
soldier the battlefield.” The cur- 
riculum the same for all. Some pupils 
are uniform; eventually, all may be. 
Those who “can’t take it” are put back 
disregarded. There report that 
they are excused from school. Those 
who graduate from the middle schools 
are assigned jobs which they 
must keep for about three years. (On 
graduation, however, they need not 
worry about getting job.) The whole 
picture one Educa- 
tion weapon for the building the 
Communist social order, 

are supposed building so- 
cial order ourselves, any rate sus- 
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taining and strengthening the one 
have inherited. would pitiful de- 
fine only anti-Communist social 
order. Our heritage fully positive 
the heritage Marx and Lenin. is, 
however, decidedly more difficult em- 
body and promote educational 
system. 

Some differences from the Soviet 
sign can take for granted. are 
not going make all our schools public 
schools. are not going support our 
public schools entirely out national 
funds nor regiment them for national 
purposes either controlling them 
ternally what they teach ex- 
ploiting them externally through the 
seizure their graduates for national 
service. time, may get Federal 
participation meeting school costs, but 
that far toward nationalization 
are likely go—and does not 
mean Federal control exploitation. 

There the Soviet example, how- 
ever, suggestion not unrelated 
eral aid, yet not subject some its 
alleged drawbacks. The Soviets use na- 
tional funds pay for the higher edv- 
cation selected students. Can not 
likewise? Can not establish Fed- 
eral-state-local system scholarships for 
really able pupils continue their edu- 
cation beyond the secondary school? 

There are the United States many 
and varied sources financial aid for 
pupils ability who, without such aid, 
would kept from going college. 
far, however, wide, systematic 
effort has been made government 
all levels select and partially sub- 
sidize needy students who give promise 
leadership. has been urged often 
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enough, especially the American 
Council The need has 
long been recognized. Summarizing the 
results army testing World War 
Dr. Walter Van Dyke Bingham 
pointed out the enormous waste talent 
suffer because very competent young 
people have drop out school too 
soon. More recent studies show that such 
waste has not been stopped greatly re- 
duced. Much may insist the 
importance individual initiative and 
the value the struggle “make 
good” life, cannot develop leader- 
ship broad scale without using edu- 
cation its fullest extent. Leadership 
today means not every field, 
any rate increasingly many. 

The “buts,” course, are weighty. 
many students are already crowding 
into our colleges that enough rooms and 
enough teachers are hard find. sys- 
tem publicly supported educational 
aids might subject corrupt political 
manipulation. lack decisive measures 
for selecting students good mind and 
great vigor who are not bookish—the 
Smiths and Fiorello Guardias 
whom ought not miss subject 
undue academic restrictions. 

spite these and similar considera- 
tions, the Soviet system challenges 
something basically civic conserve 
human talent through education. The 
recent volume the Educational Poli- 
cies Commission “Manpower and 
Education” and the Second Report 
the President’s Committee Educa- 
tion Beyond the High School (July, 
1957) discuss this need. informative 
Education for October, 1956, surveys 
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“Federal Aid Students for Higher 
Education” and presents provocative 
list questions which might have been 
answered legislation the Eighty- 
Fifth Congress—but were left unan- 
swered, One measure democracy re- 
mains (as Talleyrand long ago defined 
it) its success “keeping careers open 
talent.” 


The gifted not always turn out 
the salt the Where most 
often they lose their savor? 

the land the free and the home 
the brave, much boldness and 
cleverness goes into crime, corruption, 
greed, and headline hunting that the 
news the morning papers sometimes 
sickening. take pale comfort the 
remark that, with us, “news, defini- 
tion, bad news.” Pravda tells most- 
how wonderful—or any rate how 
hopeful—everything the USSR. 
don’t want government restrictions 
the freedom our press; but 
might raise our spirits public attention 
were directed oftener faithful public 
service, clear thinking about public is- 
sues, and courageous leadership the 
interest law and order, human rights, 
and justice. 

editors and directors ignore 
this counsel perfection (of course 
oversevere); Congress turns down 
pleas for national school aid; nothing 
done expand and systematize finan- 
cial assistance for the talented—still 
may get more brain power more high 
places than the Soviets do. The gifted 
the USSR can pitied one score 
more deeply than the gifted the 
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U.S.A: good men are not cribbed, ca- 
bined, and confined here (or elsewhere 
the Free World) the imposition 
closed ideology. Nobody has yet 
counted the number gifted and de- 
voted persons who actually emerge 
the two conflicting civilizations. (Earth 
satellites and H-bombs should not in- 
cluded the count! 

Two main efforts can made our 
schools, believe, forward the emer- 
gence greater number able men 
and women this side the Iron 
Curtain and enlist them using their 
abilities constructively sustaining and 
strengthening democracy. (1) can 
put more demanding material into our 
curriculum and teach more effectively. 
(2) can clarify our heritage free- 
dom, select more precisely the obstacles 
better life for all, and deal with these 
problems more intensively, skillfully, 
and actively school. 

Nothing here about rapid promotion 
for abler pupils that they can get 
college earlier age? No: the recent 
study the Ford Fund for the Ad- 
vancement Education (“They Went 
College Early”) seems offer 
less than conclusive evidence that push- 
ing bright youngsters ahead good for 
them. may pardoned for trying 
substantiate personal conviction 
long standing, can say that made for 
President Lowell, back 1913, study 
early entrants into Harvard College 
and came the conclusion then that 
younger boys may well college 
studies, but often pay for social sep- 
aration and loneliness. college stu- 
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dents could admitted earlier age, 
the case would different. is, the 
basic problem fostering giftedness 
not solved the rapid advancement 
small selected groups. 

Homogeneous grouping may help- 
ful for the gifted, but judgment 
that must handled with caution. 
sift out the retarded and the retarding 
and give them special help may both 
humane and useful; but would look 
upon such sifting analogous the 
provision school and home visitors for 
individuals who need anal- 
ysis and (in some cases) social assistance. 
see it, have not reached the end 
the road relating the work so- 
cial agencies the work the schools. 
How soon will our school systems have 
funds enough what should done 
this area? 

Enrichment the school program 
and plans for letting the abler pupils 
help the less able (shades the “Moni- 
torial Schools” early New England! 
seem offer more hope for edu- 
cating the gifted than rapid promotion 
homogeneous grouping. The most 
hopeful cure for the intellectual starva- 
tion the gifted seems lie, 
however, different direction; name- 
ly, the more careful study the cur- 
riculum and methods the “tough” 
subjects, 

How the disparagement “methods 
courses” has burgeoned recent years! 
Those who engage the sport baiting 
the “educationists” would well 
turn back the Eighth Yearbook the 
National Council Teachers Mathe- 
matics (1933) and read Professor Ralph 
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Beatley’s chapter “Coherence and Di- 
versity Secondary Mathematics.” 
Beatley’s careful analysis the mathe- 
matical needs pupils varying capac- 
ity handle abstractions seems 
set standard which the wise and 
honest among teachers mathematics 
can repair. have means knowing 
how far their work has gone the last 
two decades and half toward meeting 
such Current efforts de- 
velop better teaching mathematics and 
the sciences are encouraging—and they 
not, general, support either the 
Russian plan fixed and narrow pro- 
gram the abandonment our at- 
tempt provide “education for all.” 

our supposed inferiority Russia 
due mainly lack skilled manual 
workers for the production planes and 
missiles? Then should step trade 
training schools, the armed serv- 
ices, and the job industry. Better 
pay (yes, even and assurance 
extended openings toward careers be- 
come part the problem. 

our main need for draftsmen and 
technicians more specialized skill? 
Then the problem still calls for the fur- 
ther co-operation government, busi- 
ness, and the schools vocational educa- 
tion. 

are the hunt for geniuses, 
our road leads into the mists research 
human capacity and motivation. 
not yet know enough about nature 
and nurture and their relationships 
the educational process. The kind re- 
search Dr. Truman Kelley started 
his Cross Roads the Mind Man 
(Stanford University Press, 1928) may 


have been followed up; has certainly 
not been followed through. Can anyone 
point evidence that massive changes 
our educational system will give 
more geniuses? Kelley did not—he does 
not now—urge abandon schooling 
for all the hope discovering and 
developing the highest type original- 
ity and penetration few. 


featured article The Saturday 
Review for November 24, 1956, Miss 
Virginia Gildersleeve, former Dean 
Barnard College, urges “sift out 
from the general mass pupils our 
schools the minority who show promise 
being able absorb the education 
necessary for political leadership, for 
atomic physics, for the work teachers, 
physicians, historians, philosophers, and 
multitude other much needed ex- 
perts.” Otherwise, Miss Gildersleeve as- 
serts, our educational system “abuse 
democracy.” 

doubt Miss Gildersleeve right 
—in part. She would more nearly 
right, believe, she had said her 
plea for sifting out those who can “ab- 
sorb” college education that the col- 
leges should not allow many their 
students escape into aestheticism, ex- 
cessive refinements scholarship, and 
indifference (or oversophistication 
thinking about) the key issues na- 
tional and international affairs. 

The movement make these issues 
come alive the minds college stu- 
dents and serve focus attention 
for their teachers has, sure, made 
some progress. shall told look 
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what being done Dartmouth, Bates, 
Harvard, Barnard and Columbia, and 
other colleges liberal arts, not men- 
tion the Maxwell School Citizenship 
and Public Affairs Syracuse. Good 
signs all; but see satisfactory evi- 
dence that college education America 
yet produces full and free understand- 
ing the problems democracy 
match the fanatical (if occasionally puz- 
zled reluctant) commitment Com- 
munism the part the young 
Russia. 

Nor has the movement for civic edu- 
cation gone far enough secondary 
schools. Miss Gildersleeve, and others 
who write the vein her article, ex- 
press themselves persuasively about cur- 
rent trends our schooling which 
indeed “abuse democracy” flattening 
out the distinction between those who 
can and will learn and those who can’t 
won’t, But these writers seldom men- 
tion the crucial importance counsel- 
ing; and they almost always ignore the 
necessity followership well lead- 
ership democratic society. not 
enough relegate the slow learners, 
Miss Gildersleeve recommends, 
“technical training” “adult educa- 
tion” “paid jobs.” That way lies the 
road confusion fatal Commu- 
nist success creating mass 
separate good students from their class- 
mates socially the life the school 
forget that leaders will able 
far less than they could should 
they have understanding of, sym- 
pathy with, their less studious fellows. 
Leaders will also lead vain—or 
wrong directions—if the general public 
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does not know what they are talking 
about. 

The academic critics our schools, 
Miss Gildersleeve, Mr. Bestor, and 
others—seem ignore one essen- 
tial function American education: 
weld American youth into body 
citizens who have least begun ma- 
ture their understanding democ- 
racy and their grasp its critical issues, 
This function which transcends scho- 
lastic distinctions. Slow learners may 
suffer from political, economic, and so- 
cial illiteracy, but the gifted are not im- 
mune it. accustom the young 
democracy learn together about the 
problems their own social order and 
face together some these problems 
the life the school itself—this 
fully important the selection 
budding scientists other experts. 

Testimony this effect not far 
seek. General William Dean refers 
China. Major William Mayer spells 
out telling why third our 
G.I. captives Korea yielded Com- 
munist “brain washing” (U. News, 
February 24, 1956). Ways undertake 
civic education and reasons for doing 
are reviewed Educating for American 
Citizenship, the 1954 Yearbook the 
American Association School Admin- 
istrators. 

least one organization keeps 
the task helping teachers meet 
this common need. grew out Dr. 
John Mahoney’s book For the 
Living: Approach Civic Education 
(N.Y., Harper and Brothers, 1945). 
1954 became the Civic Education Cen- 
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ter Tufts University; and now 
under the able direction Dr. Franklin 
Patterson, formerly New York 
University. 

one, suppose, denies that many 
boys and girls high school cannot “ab- 
sorb” college education. Some them 
should take work (mostly for pay) 
one point another from fourteen 
on. But they need not leave (See 
Bulletin 1957, No. “Work Experi- 
ence Education Programs American 
Education.) While they work and earn 


they can take part school activities and 
the study the fundamental prin- 
ciples and present issues American 
life. 

can the gifted who stay school 
And these pupils, intellec- 
tually superior, must yield their leader- 
ship times individuals less gener- 
ously endowed—a rougher sort but com- 
petent other ways—that will not 
them any harm. 

Pity the gifted any level who are 
not gaining deepening concern for the 
problems their fellows and their time. 


order about the key importance value learning 
the contagious phosphorescence the good teacher. doubt great 
teachers will always short supply. But one identifiable superb 
quality deserves mention. Many the most effective teachers all 
levels have surely cared deeply about and for their students. The 
quality caring does not necessarily imply relationship close 
personal friendship, but does include capacity meet students 
their own ground and appeal their striving terms their own 
idealisms and valuing address, “Value 
Emphasis College Teaching,” the University Kentucky, June 
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The Last Move 


GEOFFREY JOHNSON 


Josiah had little fear Time 
That the grandfather clocks housed were seven; 
many trials had made them chime 
sequence, and their sounds him were heaven. 
pious Roman loved his seven hills more, 
Jew his Temple’s seven-branched candlestick; 
Theirs was the permanence beyond the shore 
That makes division the dead and quick. 
They shone immortal past his winter 
They sang through midnights when his dreams were sad; 
They chimed through opened windows full choir 
make the lark glory yet more glad. 
Suddenly the landlord told them they must quit, 
and his ageing wife. For months they viewed 
Cottage cottage for final flit 
dwindled funds yet unspent fortitude. 
But always with wan smile opening locks 
empty space shook his head doubt, 
“No room mean would house heavenly clocks. 
stay like badgers till digs out.” 
last her gentle but persuasive tongue 
Softened his pride rent cob-and-thatch 
With, “Though the ceiling may too low-hung, 
Can browbeat our efforts match?” 
They took boards, they countersank the floor 
Till all the seven went in; they cleaned the grimed 
Old weight-bobs, made the panels glow like ore, 
But clock chimed, thereafter clock chimed. 


Population and Higher Education 


Joun 


professional man the 
business executive the 
young careerist government about 
ready worth his salt, let say, 
when 25. Some come later, some 
little earlier, depending the years 
education and in-service training re- 
quired, but years old will for 
round number. This means that 
begins has recently begun his career 
1957, was born 1932. 

need more kinds professionals 
and executives and larger numbers 
them, perhaps, than have ever 
needed before. need physicians, 
nurses, dentists, laboratory technicians, 
social workers, lawyers, economists, po- 
litical scientists, sociologists, administra- 
tors, army, navy, air force, marine and 
merchant marine officers, engineers, 
technicians, mathematicians, digital com- 
programmers, 
countants, tax consultants, market ana- 
lysts, advertising men, script writers, 
announcers, actors, merchandizers, su- 
pervisors, industrial psychologists, exec- 
utive secretaries, clergymen, journalists, 
even boxers, wrestlers, basketball play- 
ers and hockey players numbers and 
quality the like which have 
never known. need them age 
thereabouts. will need more them 
every year. the moment need 
them from the group born 1932, 
when our birthrate was very low 
point and when only about 2,000,000 
babies were born. 


also need more teachers. Our ris- 
ing population one the reasons 
need all these special professionally ex- 
pert people. There are many other rea- 
sons for some these needs—it not 
population change alone that accounts 
for the need for army and navy officers, 
for example, digital computer opera- 
tors. But obviously need more phy- 
sicians during year which million 
babies will born than year during 
which million babies are born. Just 
obviously, with some time lag, the num- 
ber children born and growing 
the direct reasons why need more 
and more teachers, 

will not get them. cannot. 
getting them means least equally criti- 
cal shortages all the other professions 
and businesses that are competing for 
the same people. Being teacher, 
willing concede that teaching the 
most important profession. But 
not have physicians help keep our 
children alive, shall not need 
many teachers teach them. 
not have arms protect the peace, our 
youth will the army war rather 
than the colleges. not have 
technicians, scientists, engineers, busi- 
ness executives support our expanding 
economy, our youth will starving in- 
stead studying and shall not need 
teachers. But the question whether 
should should not have the teachers 
think need not real question. 
cannot get all need the quality 
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need the numbers think 
need, 

have stressed 1932 the birthdate 
the young professional because the 
simple fact that serve the enormous 
numbers children born larger and 
larger numbers each year since 1940 
are trying recruit professionals, execu- 
tives, and everything else the labor mar- 
ket needs from the small groups born 
during the low birth-rate years the 
depression. keep the numbers round, 
this year there will more than 
million babies born the United States; 
1932 there were few more than 
million—half many. Since 1940, ex- 
cept for minor fluctuations, there has 
been steady increase the birthrate. 

During the past ten years, then, there 
has been enormous increase the 
number children the elementary 
schools. More recently the increase has 
reached the high school. Beginning right 
now, there will more and more young 
people ready for college each year. 
must recruit professionals serve 
larger and larger population, staff 
more and more technical industry, 
man more and more complex govern- 
ment, run expanding business (we 
hope), provide larger and larger 
faculty for larger and larger school 
system. For the next ten years shall 
recruiting them from small numbers 
their age group. 

the meantime, more and more 
young people will entering college 
applying for college—insisting that 
college education provided for them. 
Each year larger proportion the 
college age group decides col- 
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lege and each year there larger 
college age group. Conservative estima- 
tors say that late the 1960’s will 
have double our present college enroll- 
million students more. 
Probably more. 


can have qualified faculty the num- 
bers need, think The 
first thing had better revise 
our notion what need. There 
more than one way figure teacher 
shortage, whether are talking about 
elementary school, high school, col- 
lege. figure the shortage the 
basis the desirable ratio teachers 
students, arrive one estimate 
our need. The figure will high 
that one will think can met. 
figure the teacher shortage terms 
the ratio teachers students that 
now have overcrowded schools, 
get lower but still impossible figure. 
figure the basis the num- 
ber classrooms which may put 
teachers, arrive still another figure. 
The only real teacher shortage the 
teacherless classroom. 

One grave danger the development 
higher education the near future 
that over-building. need new 
facilities badly (and funds for capital 
outlay are much easier get than funds 
for running expenses) that fear the 
building colleges where none are 
needed where qualified faculty 
will available. fear may build 
teacherless classrooms not base 
our plans realistic estimates the 
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faculty available and upon the require- 
ment that make maximum utilization 
the faculty can get. 

Currently (in 1954, any rate) the 
ratio faculty students American 
colleges was 13. maintain this 
ratio, between now and 1970 (according 
toa report the Fund for the Advance- 
ment Education) must recruit 
from new college teachers for 
every ten college teachers now em- 
ployed. can’t it. 

wonder afraid will build 
teacherless classrooms, There great 
pressure build new junior colleges, 
new four-year colleges, new branch col- 
leges the state universities, new ex- 
tension centers private universities, 
and on. Some them surely need. 
Yet Dean Leslie Brown Western 
Reserve University has taken the map 
Ohio, for example, and has drawn 
circles mile radius around each 
college the state. There may not 
good college within miles most 
potential students, there may not 
appropriate college, but there col- 
lege; for most the circles overlap 
Surely would wiser and 
cheaper some instances build 
existing colleges, add new curricula 
necessary, help them change their pat- 
terns, and devise ways broadening 
the influence each qualified faculty 
member, than build new colleges com- 
peting with them their own neighbor- 
hoods both for students and for staff. 
Especially for staff. 

Educators make fetish consis- 
tency. They push hard behind the move- 
ment for consolidated schools rural 


communities, and they close one-room 
neighborhood schools one after another. 
They look with equanimity the seven- 
year-old child standing three-foot 
snowdrift northern New York’s sub- 
zero weather while waits for school 
bus, although they concede that child 
ought live more than hour’s bus 
ride from his But when they dis- 
cuss education the college level, 
where libraries and laboratories are es- 
sential, where the faculty shortage the 
near future will even more acute than 
the lower schools, and where takes 
much longer produce faculty mem- 
ber, and where the students are beyond 
the age for children’s diseases, they 
never think the school bus. the 
contrary, they think only the duplica- 
tion facilities. The universal proposal 
seems build teacherless class- 
rooms, 


The alternative simple. 
Whether duplicate facilities 
whether expand the facilities 
have, shall need more faculty and 
have get them (if can) com- 
petition with all the other attractive 
avenues employment that beckon 
young people today and without disrupt- 
ing our economy our culture. But 
must also recognize that cannot main- 
tain ratio one faculty member 
students. Instead, must turn our 
imaginations loose devise ways 
which (without neglecting the research 
activities that keep his brains and his 
competence alive) each faculty member 
can teach more students—without loss 
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the student and preferably the 
student’s advantage. The task not 
hopeless college faculties will learn 
from the world around them and will 
turn their imaginations loose not the 
problem faculty-student ra- 
tios constant but the problem 
teaching more students well can 
done. 

The typical undergraduate takes five 
courses time and spends hours 
week class and additional time 
laboratories. Presumably studies an- 
other hours, which gives him 
hour week. (This overestimates 
the time spends study, but not 
much, The serious student puts 
long week one could ask. The point 
here that spends hours week 
class, hours subject for each 
five subjects.) works presumably 
under the careful guidance five in- 
structors, studying according their 
prescription, judged their standards, 
instructed their lectures class dis- 
cussions. essential that have 
number teachers, study number 
subjects, meet number points 
view, and most his work under 
guidance and close supervision ex- 
pert. When graduates, pre- 
sumably ready keep learning with- 
out teacher; knows how study, 
knows how find books, can 
think critically (we hope), and most im- 
portant all has body knowl- 
edge which build. But has never 
studied himself. 

Beardsley Ruml, who always in- 
genious, has proposed modification 
the college pattern which will enable 
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raise the ratio students faculty 
without increasing the faculty’s 
load and which one way will improve 
the student’s education. not owe 
require them some study them- 
selves, with much less supervision and 
guidance from the faculty than now 
give them? Suppose required each 
student take five courses, does 
currently, but provide instructor 
only four them—giving him guidance, 
course, the fifth: stating the prob- 
lems want him attack, providing 
the books, the study outline, the exam- 
inations, and occasional conferences 
when gets trouble, but essentially 
putting him his own. could not 
save per cent the class time 
instructors, because they would still have 
work the student’s independent 
study, but could save almost per- 
cent and would graduate students 
who not only have been prepared 
learn themselves but have been re- 
quired it. This but one illustra- 
tion what mean putting our im- 
aginations work the problem 
teaching more students with fewer 
faculty members—or rather with lower 
ratio faculty students. 

Dean Blair Stewart Oberlin Col- 
lege has proposed similar but still 
more ambitious plan require the stu- 
dent take more responsibility for his 
own education. The significant thing 
about both plans, and the essential thing 
that they propose raise the ratio 
students faculty without accepting the 
disadvantages “mass teaching.” Both 
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plans, they are succeed, require 
change our concept “independ- 
ent study.” present, means depend- 
ence tutor not independence, Dean 
Stewart observes tellingly that what 
called “independent study” the most 
dependent have. 

have not yet learned use tele- 
vision, films, and other visual and audi- 
tory aids. But there are places which 
they can lessen the burden the faculty 
without harm the student. this 
problem some very competent and im- 
aginative people are devoting their at- 
tention; think will not waste the 
educational potential television 
did that radio—if can only re- 
member that are educators not enter- 
tainers when use it. Any mechanical 
aids that are made available us, 
had better learn use. course are 
reluctant. admire ourselves and 
think the teacher-student relationship, 
relationship persons, the essential 
portant part, and must not throw 
away. Gadgets cannot replace teachers; 
suggest that they can help teachers, 
free them from some part the job 
give more attention other parts, 
and that had better learn use 
them. 

Another way which can con- 
serve faculty time and energy the 
simplification our curricula. Liberal 
arts faculties complain bitterly about the 
unnecessary proliferation courses 
departments and colleges education, 
but they not look their own kettle, 
which equally black. not first 
importance that undergraduate stu- 


dent have course the Graveyard 
School Poetry the 
Yet such courses exist and are conducted 
for tiny classes many undergraduate 
programs. will give the fetish 
coverage, will recognize that 
student can study all there know 
about his major field and that therefore 
there need not course every nook 
and cranny, can good deal 
relieve the faculty and spread its in- 
fluence organizing classes twenty 
students instead classes eight 
ten. know large undergraduate 
college which classes with fewer than 
ten students are counted scores and 
almost hundreds, 

Finally, have never analyzed the 
job college teacher see the extent 
which can divide up. The col- 
leges well the elementary schools 
can learn from the Bay City experiments 
with teacher aides. Every professor does 
things that can well done better 
done someone else. Every college 
teacher has lot record keeping. Most 
have very considerable business corre- 
spondence. Most research, which re- 
quires both record keeping and writing. 
They have complex schedules com- 
mittee appointments, speaking engage- 
ments, student and faculty conferences, 
and the like. not even give them 
part-time secretaries pick the load. 
They keep their own files, not folders 
but their bad memories. They write 
their own letters, long-hand one- 
finger typewriters. They forget their 
own appointments. They fritter away 
their time clerical routines for which 
they are wholly unqualified. 
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Clearly could would sepa- 
rate out from the professor’s job the 
clerical and routines and as- 
sign them less expensive specialists. 
know there shortage secretaries, 
but nothing the impending short- 
age professors. And use only 
illustration anyway. one has ever 
looked systematically all the many 
things the professor does, having 
mind the question, “what can relieve 
him that can devote himself 
research and teaching?” Where can 
apply the advantage our stu- 
dents the principles specialization and 


division labor? not know the 
answers these questions, but sure 
they are answerable and that the 
colleges must give attention them 
solve our problem professor shortage. 

One last comment. speak the 
were afraid it, wish were 
not coming. could not more 
wrong. the rising youth our nation 
did not want education should have 
reason for despair. Since they want 
education, the problem relatively sim- 
ple. All have make avail- 
able them. 


EDUCATION AND CONTROL 


The ideal aim education creation power self-control. But 
the mere removal external control guarantee for the production 
self-control. easy jump out the frying-pan into the fire, 
easy, other words, escape one form external control only 
find oneself another and more dangerous form external control. 
Impulses and desires that are not ordered intelligence are under the 
control accidental circumstances. may rather than gain 
escape from the control another person find one’s conduct 
dictated immediate whim and caprice; that is, the mercy im- 
pulses into whose formation intelligent judgment has not 
person whose conduct controlled this way has most only the illu- 
sion freedom. Actually directed forces over which has 
command.—Joun Dewey, Experience and Education, pp. 75-76. 
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Changing World—Changing Curricula?’ 


Furnas 


A—Changing World 


OUTSTANDING phenomenon 
life, especially the West- 
ern World, the impact the acquisi- 
tion, and application, scientific knowl- 
edge. You have heard this stated 
often and many ways that you are 
probably tired the idea, but will not 
away. America today probably best 
typified man somewhat less than 
middle-aged, relatively busy, rather 
well-dressed, well-fed, reasonably well- 
housed, somewhat provincial, rather 
complacent, but still carrying moder- 
ately worried look his face. What 
back this worried look? great many 
things. 

Many the happenings which have 
made the world different than used 
have occurred our own lifetimes, 
but our generation has monopoly 
significant events. stretching our span 
attention the band time which 
lies between and years ago, 
come with some very interesting 

list, these events are typical the cata- 
log important scientific and techno- 
logical developments which occurred be- 
tween 1882 and 1907. 

1—Development practical internal 
combustion engine. 

2—Development the incandescent 
light. 


the author from Address 
the Eighth Annual New York State Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
Buffalo, New York, March 31, 1957. 


3—Development alternating current 
electrical machinery. 
5—Discovery radioactivity Bec- 
querel, al. 
6—Formulation the Theory Rel- 
ativity Einstein. 
7—Formulation 
Theory Planck. 
8—Discovery the electron. 
almost-practical 
horseless carriage. 
11—Transmission wireless signals 
Marconi. 
12—Development discernible and ap- 
pealing moving 
13—Evolution practical telephone 
system. 
14—Development practical process 
for the production aluminum 
15—Immunization against several the 
more important infective diseases— 
typhoid, yellow fever, 


Quantum 


These are events that most you 
must have heard about, although rela- 
tively few will remember when they ac- 
tually 

that you may savor the flavor 
personal recall would like now list 
some the important developments 
the fifty-year period which covers the 
life span most us—1907 the 
present. way reminder, list the 
following samples: 


1—Mass production techniques, 
Henry Ford. 

2—Radio broadcasting. 

3—Television broadcasting. 
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use the storage and 
transcribing sound means 
the phonograph, film and magnetic 
tape, particularly for motion pic- 

great variety synthetic resins 
and fibers, including synthetic rub- 
ber. 

6—Extraction magnesium and bro- 
mine (and even minute amount 
gold) from sea water. 

7—Production vitamin and hormone 
concentrates and 
synthetic sources. 

8—Discovery and use antibiotics, 
such the sulpha drugs and peni- 
cillin, for specific diseases. 

aircraft and sub- 
marines effective instruments 
war. 

10—Development radar for detection 

11—Through nuclear weapons, the de- 
velopment 
increase million-fold over or- 
dinary high explosives. 

12—Development guided missiles and 
supersonic aircraft effective mili- 
tary weapon systems. 

nuclear power for 
production electrical energy, and 
for the propulsion ships. 

14—Entrance 
into widespread civilian 

million motor vehicles 
America. 


What has been the result during the 
past fifty years the above, and numer- 
ous other important events science 
and technology? can take brief 
look the record. 

Since 1907 the following important 
events sociological nature have been 
caused by, have been greatly influ- 
enced by, one more the facts men- 
tioned above: 


1—There have been two World Wars 
unprecedented extent and de- 
struction. 
2—There have been successful (from 
their point view) communist re- 
volutions Russia and China. 
3—Unwillingly and unintentionally the 
United States has become the great- 
est industrial, political and military 
power the world, 
4—Willingly 
USSR has become the second great- 
est industrial, political and military 
power the world, 
5—The old colonial empires Eng- 
land, France, Germany and Japan 
have all but disintegrated. 
6—Nationalism has risen new high 
level with strong undertones 
racial conflict, based substantial 
extent the color the 
7—Among the depressed people the 
world the desire for more goods and 
services increase the standard 
living has become very With 
many hundreds millions peo- 
ple has now come the point 
being analogous little raw meat 
for hungry lion; just enough 
whet the appetite 
not enough satisfy. 
8—So-called hard currencies based 
gold silver standards have practi- 
cally disappeared. 
League Nations came into 
being, operated for brief span and 
then suffered demise. The United 
Nations was formed and now ac- 
tive, but its length life and in- 
fluence the course human 
10—American farmers have become al- 
most entirely mechanized—for farm 
purposes, the horse has practically 
disappeared. 
11—The proportion farm dwellers 
has dropped from thirty-six percent 
thirteen percent the United 
States population. 
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12—In the United States industrial pro- 
ductivity per capita has increased 
average rate three per- 
cent per year. 

13—The high grade iron ores the 
Mesabi deposits Minnesota which 
had been presumed sufficient 
for all time are now practically de- 
pleted. 

14—Recently, the average American 
(men, women and children) each 
year travels distance equivalent 
about one-fourth the way 
around the world, largely auto- 
mobiles. 

15—During the first half the twen- 
tieth century, more Americans were 
killed the streets and highways 
automobiles than have been 
killed combat all the wars 
American history. 

16—In the United States the life ex- 
pectancy birth has risen from 
forty-two years seventy years. 
Proportional increases life expec- 
tancy are occurring even the 
more depressed areas the world. 
are era explosive pop- 
ulation growth. Within the next 
three generations mere one hun- 
dred years) the world population 
will inevitably increase from the 
present two and one-half billion 
least six billion, and may 
many eight billion human 
beings. 

17—The population the United 
States has increased ninety-three 
percent but the number students 
enrolled the colleges and univer- 
sities the country has increased 
one thousand percent. Higher 
education has apparently become the 
sine qua non for well-being and suc- 
cess this Wherever the 
slightest opportunity afforded, 
this intense desire for higher educa- 
tion also being displayed through- 
out nearly all the other countries 
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the During the same pe- 
riod, the number Americans en- 
gaged the professions has in- 
creased about three and one-half 
times rapidly has the popula- 
tion the United States whole. 

18—No matter what the political party 
power, there has been steady 
increase the responsibilities as- 
sumed, and tax-support provided, 
for taking care individual human 
welfare, federal, state and local 
levels, This called the advance 
the welfare state, creeping so- 
cialism, depending upon the point 
view. 

19—Suburbanitis has become major 
phenomenon metropolitan cen- 
ters. 

20—About forty percent the research 
and development talent the 
United States being devoted 
devising new and more effective 
implements war. 


Though sometimes distressing, this 
has been great generation which 
alive—to have seen been near 
many great events. truly dynamic 
period the history the world. 

Obviously, some the sociological re- 
sults listed above are potentially dele- 
terious, some are potentially beneficial 
and others are doubtful virtue. They 
are nearly all interconnected some 
degree, one desires put his efforts 
solving human problems, finds that 
there are obvious solutions. These 
are mass problems requiring mass solu- 
tions, Hence, the worried look the 
average citizen’s face—he feels frus- 
trated, 


B—Changing Curricula? 


Perhaps have made life com- 
plicated that many persons will always 
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feel frustrated, but appears obvious 
that frustration will diminish and effec- 
tiveness group action will increase 
the average citizen has some compre- 
hension and understanding what sci- 
ence and technology are and what they 
are all about. There certainly nothing 
new this observation, and almost 
everyone the educational world gives 
lip service it, but are still long 
way from imparting the degree scien- 
tific and understanding 
our youth which will adequate 
meet the needs good citizenship. 

view it, the scientific segment 
proper liberal education which 
should pursued secondary schools 
should encompass knowledge some 
essential, basic facts; comprehension 
the significance and impact science; 
real grasp the relation between cause 
and effect; respect for orderly think- 
ing; and the acquisition the habit 
being logical, when all possible. 
would appear that some such base this 
essential for the preparation for living 
the latter half the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

There are those who will contend that 
not possible accomplish these re- 
sults with persons average mentality 
secondary schools. This brings back 
the old battle between general science 
and specialized science, which has been 
going for least two generations. 
far know, the conflict has not 
yet been satisfactorily resolved. The spe- 
cialist any subject usually contends 
that doesn’t any good study 
about subject. One must study the sub- 
ject itself, all its minutiae and spe- 
cialization, doesn’t any good. 
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For some subject matter this attitude 
may correct, for example, foreign 
language. Obviously you can’t acquire 
facility use understanding the 
language just studying about You 
must learn the words and how they 
together and what they mean. There 
use starting the field unless cer- 
tain language skills are acquired, and 
this means studying intricate details. 

With music, the other hand, the 
case appears very different. 
One can comprehend music, enjoy and 
appreciate studying about and 
just listening. isn’t necessary ac- 
quire skill playing instrument 
get great deal out the study 
music, even though the professional mu- 
sician probably considers this attitude 
very superficial. 

The type general scientific educa- 
tion speaking (not for profes- 
sional activity) probably lies somewhere 
between language and music, One can 
learn something studying about the 
subject but there any real 
impact, will necessary get down 
and some grubby digging for least 
few plain, hard facts and also de- 
velop some patterns orderly thinking. 
One can’t work successfully the scien- 
tific field information vacuum but 
contention that neither does 
one have specialist make some 
progress. this discussion, assum- 
ing don’t have enter into the old 
argument about the virtues mental 
discipline, just for discipline’s sake. The 
idea that difficult and unpleasant sub- 
jects should taken just because they 
are good for you, is, believe, now 
passé and the same category the 
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old concept that the worse medicine 
tastes the better must for you. 

How badly need improve 
our science teaching? opinion, 
based considerable number obser- 
vations the product, that the average 
graduate our secondary schools has 
completely inadequate knowledge and 
understanding science and technology 
for serving the role good citizen 
the coming generation. this true, 
then the situation serious and should 
corrected. Can anything about 
it? the opinion that can 
really want badly enough, but 
simple, Neither will in- 
expensive. will require qualified 
teachers and adequate curriculum, 
knowledge the psychology learn- 
ing. 

are going improve science 
teaching secondary schools, cer- 
tain that have have more really 
good teachers than have present. 
The minimum requirement the sec- 
ondary school science teacher vis- 
ualize (this should lead some very 
good arguments) that she should 
know what talking about. The first 
requisite that should know his sub- 
ject well, not just superficially. The nec- 
essary background would least 
Bachelor Science degree, majoring 
one the principal sciences: chemistry, 
physics, biology, mathematics. 

When comes secondary school 
curricula, certainly not qualified 
make any suggestions the details 
course structure teaching methods, 
but there are one two things that 
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books and the teaching materials appear 
from behind, rather than meeting them 
head-on. suppose this the spoon- 
feeding technique and designed 
make the subject appear easy, even 
isn’t. contention that certain 
number facts are necessary, let’s 
meet them with frontal attack. They 
must recognized and conquered and 
absorbed into the general reservoir 
knowledge. Then they must used 
some reasonably realistic situations 
there any acquisition ability 
relate cause and effect. 

For purposes motivation may 
desirable reverse the procedure—start 
with the situation (or effect) and then 
dig out the causes, For instance, think 
would like start introduction 
chemistry with the simple question: 
“How produce metallic iron?” 
But wouldn’t satisfied with few 
superficial answers. Before got through, 
think would have had the students 
pile number quite basic facts 
about inorganic chemistry, and would 
have seen that those facts were tied to- 
gether orderly fashion. 

Perhaps making fetish the 
great god, Fact. trust not. There 
every evidence that average students 
leave the secondary schools with un- 
necessarily large intellectual vacuum. 
That vacuum needs filled—and the 
component most needed information 
which has some substance it. You may 
not agree with what have said—but 
contend needs said. 

certain colleges and adult educa- 
tion groups the “One Hundred Great 
Books” course has led very substan- 
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tial success giving intelligent people 
grasp and understanding the past. 
now suggesting (and serious 
about this) that might remodel our 
curriculum structure science for sec- 
ondary schools around “One Hundred 
Great Facts.” The subject matter would 
cover the principal scientific areas, that 
chemistry, physics, biology and mathe- 
matics but there would need 
make the presentations along the lines 
the old disciplines. Some thinking and 
planning might point the way better 
merging the different traditional dis- 
ciplines and give better integration 
the mind the student with less effort 
than has been true the past. One hun- 
dred facts might seem too many 
for the average high school student, but 
hardly think The adolescent 
reasonable intelligence acquires and 
retains many hundreds facts with- 
out any effort all, the interest 
there. 

The hundred facts speaking 
are ones which are really basic and 
substantial substance, for instance: the 
laws conservation matter and en- 
ergy (which are reasonably adequate 


approximations for our 
Mendel’s Law Heredity; 
Law Motion; the concepts elec. 
trons, neutrons and protons and their 
role atomic structure. Sugar-coat and 
dress these facts you wish, but get 
across the conviction that these are the 
sort phenomena that tie the physical 
world together and make tick. Are 
these facts and attending concepts too 
derrating the inherent difficulties the 
subject? assuming higher level 
intelligence than realistic for the 
average boy and girl? should not 
dogmatic about the answers, but when 
hear the discourse that enthusiastic 
ten-year-old can give space-flight, I’m 
led believe that, schools, tend 
underrate and insult the intelligence 
the average youngster. For this rea- 
son think would very interesting 
for group curriculum planners 
re-evaluate the job teaching science 
the secondary schools and base new 
curriculum, series curricula, 
around “One Hundred Great Facts.” 
should very interesting experiment, 
and might even some 


one can become really educated without having pursued some 
study which took interest for part education learn 
interest ourselves subjects for which have aptitude.—T. 
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Communication Art 


James Jr. 


HERE difficulty task which 

interloper between you and the real 
subject, the Visual Arts, necessity 
must interpret language foreign 
the field, namely that word and 
Art’s native tongue could 
demonstrate brief way the basic 
elements which compose 
means expression and something 
how these operate, both creation and 
the reception the viewer. 

might agree that communication 
the process whereby meaning ad- 
dressed another and the process 
which meaning extracted that one 
from the meaning sent forth. These two 
distinct processes must 
fore have communication. Except 
possibly the exact sciences the mean- 
ing acquired likely differ from that 
sent forth, sometimes widely. 

the field art there Webster 
define terms, for there are constant 
symbols defined. Combinations 
written words continuing through 
succession particular meanings which 
the end add larger meaning. 
the Visual Arts the creative process 
results the parts being understood 
only after the whole understood. Only 
the whole makes possible understand- 
ing the interdependent functioning 


paper read the University Women’s 
Club Conference, Warwick Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, March 1957. 


which enables unity exist. This dif- 
ference between two differing processes 
creation should serve warning that 
words are but feeble crutches lean 
upon when pursuing meaning the 
Visual Arts. should not expect the 
meanings these arts translatable 
into written spoken dif- 
ferent kind meaning gotten 
from them. And these fields, any 
type communication, energized 
terest, curiosity and alertness must pre- 
cede the getting any substantial mean- 
ing. for the viewer supply the 
energy. 

The painter works with line, tonal 
value and color, utilizing them for sizes, 
shapes and direction, co-ordinating them 
use rhythm, harmony contrast, 
all within defined area. The sculptor 
embraces volumes, negative volumes de- 
fined possibly wire and/or positive 
volumes (solids), which displace space, 
and combination, and modification, 
certain basic forms, achieves 
three dimensional unity design which 
demands that the observer keep moving 
a.ound order understand the 
third-dimensional relationships and any 
meanings they may hold, 

The above brief, yet perhaps the 
very brevity may emphasize that 
through these basic factors that the artist 
achieves expression and starts the com- 
municative process. These being his 
means, one must approach meaning 
through regard for these means. 
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state another way, one does not ap- 
proach work art expecting 
which fits within established pattern 
good work art one meets new and 
different life with uncommon lan- 
guage addressed the total person. 

how these various means func- 
tion, one must the work art 
discover. One must again and 
again, for confidences grow with friend- 
ship, and intimacies are born close 
association. This requires time, and more 
than receptiveness demands acquisi- 
tive sympathy. piece art possesses 
life its own; its real significance lies 
within itself, 

One human need art may fulfill 
that for order. The disordered course 
human existence, beyond our control, 
does not give order. Another the 
need for variety which never fails 
sharpen our sense living. Art uses 
variety within its balanced unity in- 
tensify its meaning. Our culture holds 
some ingredients which militate against 
our getting meanings from rapidly 
changing art. Our concepts have become 
somewhat channelled and hardened 
dominant ideas fashion and criteria 
inherited from the past. Our receptive- 
ness variety has become blunted 
through group pressures which make for 
strong conventions and resistance ideas 
and meanings which not fit into 
them. Together these cause look 
for the familiar, outward appearance 
and inner meaning. 

Aside from these social pressures the 
invention photography and its wide 
publication have gone far cause 
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believe that picture delineator 
objective form and color light. 
Before Daguerre’s useful invention, one 
the functions occidental art was 
delineating subjects identifiable visually, 
accordance with our experience. The 
resources artist’s means may have 
made these familiar images pulsating 
and vital, but the hands another 
they become just literal illustrations, 
symbols emptied all vitality, empty 
shells. 

the past, good art came result 
patronage varied and highly re- 
spectable institutions, i.e., had justi- 
fied place the civilization its time. 
Politically, the auspices that art were 
autocratic. Then came peaceful and ex- 
tended revolution England, the sud- 
den revolts America and France and 
others establishing democratic systems, 
the United States. free world 
established upon recognition confer- 
ence and agreement with resultant laws 
passed majority, and such world 
far more dependent upon tolerance 
for minorities—a kind respect for the 
exercise freewill. This instituted 
individualized approach art the 
artist, since the energizing youth 
new political concept left the artist 
his own. Working out his own salvation 
rigidly re-examined his craft and 
far meanings choose express 
was now his own god, 

Regimentation and 
formities have been accelerated world 
and economic affairs, and alarm- 
ing pace. Economic emphases indus- 
trial and financial giganticism have 
surely reduced time and energy neces- 
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sary for contemplation, appreciation and 
expression, elements which once char- 
acterized societies giving folk art and 
primitive and oriental arts. tragedy 
occurred the art ancient Athens 
which grew into emphasis upon 
visual-material existence the subject 
for art. Only the latter part the 
19th century was occidental art able 
recover from this concept. our cen- 
tury has ventured new concepts born 
dissatisfactions with the products 
its immediate discovered that 
the art the orient was entitled 
seat alongside itself. Later accorded 
the art primitive peoples similar 
place, because the artist recognized the 
masterly competence these artists 
the use the elemental means enumer- 
ated earlier. These arts did not use veri- 
similitudes and they embodied feelings 
recognized peering within oneself 
rather than without. The occidental art- 
ist discovered that these arts were for- 
eign only geographically. The meanings 
differed from their own because cultu- 
ral differences, but the use means 
expression was fundamentally not dif- 
ferent from their own. 
hitherto strange arts they gained stimu- 
lus and further know-how, now per- 
fectly home occidental art. Whis- 
tler, Degas and Van Gogh acknowledged 
great debts the Orient. did Gauguin 
and many others who painted their grati- 
tude the primitives. Perhaps the best 
known Picasso because his restless 
inventiveness and the wide scope his 
mind and the readiness his means, 
due thorough mastery the fun- 
damentals his craft. 
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Discrimination has been delegated 
more and more art dealers, art critics 
and museum officials, making them into 
“experts taste.” Most private collec- 
tions conform museum taste, the in- 
tegrity choice lying more the cur- 
rency official taste than the collec- 
tor. America there are few, like the 
late Albert Barnes Merion, who dis- 
covered that works art are path 
richer life experience and who proceeded 
have good time collecting with 
regard for the opinions others. 
need courage and uncommon personal 
integrity choose work art 
which our friends may raise their eye- 
brows. 

should like point some like- 
nesses existing between our so-called 
Modern Art and our economic culture. 
the time artists were intuitively in- 
ventorying the bases their craft, In- 
dustry, through science, was inventory- 
ing the bases the physical world. 
discovered new materials, new combina- 
tions materials, each with new struc- 
tural properties; and found new proc- 
esses manufacture also. 

the industrialist produced new and 
unforeseen products, the artist pro- 
duced new and unforeseen art which 
carried certain shock value. Science 
enlarged the materials from which art 
could created, and resourceful artists 
had every right experiment, find 
forms within the new materials which 
would useful their art. This has 
influenced sculpture more than painting 
—witness the metal constructions our 
own Alexander Calder, with their mo- 
bility echoing our own accelerated 
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speeds. The industrialist’s direction dif- 
fered from that the artist. His boss 
Finance and his goal, sales. enlarged 
human comfort, seemingly, and his gadg- 
ets made for efficiency living, in- 
creased physical comfort. 
sents intrusion—it possesses drugging 
power. The jarring note now more 
unwelcome than ever. for new means 
observation the electronic microscope 
has greatly enlarged our visual field. 
Thousands natural forms were dis- 
covered thereby and the artist has not 
failed notice and use them. The sci- 
entist has, through the study form, 
discovered its function. This al- 
liance living form with life function 
has absorbed artists more than visual 
appearance has. This understanding 
appropriateness form purpose 
the natural world, rational exten- 
sion the very core the artist’s work, 
combine forms that their interde- 
pendence may facilitate his purpose. His 
unity then gains life its own. 

There another important formative 
factor any meaning you may get from 
work art. your own contribu- 
tion independent artist and his work. 
occurs because you are distinct per- 
son result your heredity and life 
experience. remarked that the mean- 
ing you gain from work may dif- 
ferent different times. The meaning 
anyone you may get differs from the 
meaning any other may get. Each 
varies manifestations and 
each possesses nervous and chemical 
system unlike, one more particu- 
lars, that anyone else. Result? Each 
employs different receptive factors when 
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responding any given What 
Picasso brings you yours 
unconcerned someone remarks that 
feels the meaning you get from that 
casso not Picasso all, yet mindful 
that his appreciation Picasso may 
ripe your own. all likelihood 
his and your meanings may well over- 
lap. Some understanding this may 
gained from consideration color. 
Each color manifests itself more strongly 
the presence another color dif- 
ference accentuates the individual prop- 
erties each item. Complimentary 
colors used together please because 
they give equal participation two 
optical receptors for color, the red and 
green cones within the eye. Cool and 
warm colors are satisfying together for 
the same reason and for another—our 
surrounding world uses this combination 
continually throughout 
hours. Color sensation, and the 
wave lengths red are longer than 
those for other colors, the sensation 
red occurs within before that yel- 
low, and yellow before that blue, car- 
ried short wave length. large 
blue patch painting can defeat 
earlier consciousness small red patch. 
The purity each color used increases 
the intensity our consciousness it. 
This merely indicates the complexity 
the study color related the 
behavior pattern the human optical 
system. 

Then there the psychological im- 
port various colors, not quite the same 
for any two us. The intensity red 
not alone due the speed the con- 
scious sensation but also the associa- 
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tions red with events and circum- 
stances our lives. may suggest 
alarm, violence, danger, and certainly 
any these, and thank- 
fully, Green restful, thereby 
hopeful its quietness and never with- 
out the feeling some spaciousness. 
Yellow suggests deep spaciousness and, 
somewhat red, may suggest radiance 
and glow, and slightly greenish 
speaks distance space. Blue cool, 
impersonal and enduring; more distant 
than red, embraces with chilly fingers. 
Purple may mean dark depths, fluid 
richness, mellowed majesty. These come 
mind and, somewhat amended, they 
might come from any you, for there 
will good bit overlapping the 
meanings each assigns colors. 

There still another factor re- 
ception. Forms and shapes, matter 
what their use painting, may remind 
person similarly shaped concrete 
objects and arouse associations with those 
objects. These reminders will cause 
modification the color-graphic mean- 
ings which would otherwise yours. 

So, may rightfully say that the 
meaning individual may get from any 
given artwork born the intention 
the artist, the physiological nature 
optics, the varied timing color wave- 
lengths, the universal response lines, 
his own distinct psychology color, and 
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series association-meanings from 
past life set off the picture. Add 
these the surrounding circumstances 
which affect one who looking 
piece art, and will readily seen 
that communication the visual arts 
complex affair. 

Lastly, what kinds meanings can 
get from art? 

They are inadequately described 
words—they are not literary meanings. 
They will partake emotion and intel- 
lect unprescribed They 
will meanings manifested moods 
exciting, celebrant, despair- 
ing—perhaps all these and more set off 
one work, They may moments 
discovery unusual Many 
men have spoken revelation—a work 
art may like this for Nature, 
terrifyingly evidenced the vacuous 
quiet Grand Canyon, can arouse 
awareness kind one but rarely—if 
ever—will experience his suburban 
This microcosmic manifes- 
tation Nature man—a work art 
—may the same. One the persist- 
ent qualities good art the sharing 
insight which otherwise might 
have missed. all there that trans- 
cendent satisfaction—born human con- 
ceit, sure—that any human should 
have seen far and expressed won- 
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Genuine beauty becomes more beautiful the closer get it, the 
longer stay with 
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Lawson 


have heard the songs that are the voice humanity 

And the poets’ hymns that have praised a people’s strength: 

The echoed whisper one man’s pain from another’s lip; 

The plea tolerant voice for the rights opposing voices; 

The plaintive hymns hope when men see star the darkness: 
These are the voices men who search for understanding. 


have heard the songs thousand factory towns: 
The crash and roar of furnace and shovel and oven, __ 
The crying complaint of gantry cranes on their bearings, 
The friendly joking of men beginning a shift, 
And the whistles’ discord dividing the day at noon. 
I have heard the singing wheels of the printing press 
Recording the wisdom and error of man in this generation. 
These are the sounds of people working together ; 

These are the notes that are the song humanity. 


liberty and the voice becomes echo; 
Men are created equal. . . . The chorus rises 
Against the air challenge the voice tyranny. 
With malice toward none and the people are weeping silence. 
Irish and Polish accents, German and Dane and Hebrew— 
The soft, slurred voice of the Negro, the brogue of the Scot, 
French, Polynesian, and English; Swedish, Indian, Italian— 
These and a thousand others voicing the same aspirations, 
Giving the timbre and overtone, each adding color, 
Building the chorus that the song humanity. 


Yet, when the tones are brightest one hears the fainter discords, 

Finding the ear disturbed even muted dissonance: 

There from the shadows the thin, broken tones of despairing, 

Here the discouraged note of minority needs neglected: 

All men are created equal . . . until disfranchised; 

With malice toward none . . . so long as they stay in their places. 
Where now is the song that carried the hopes for all humanity? 


whose destiny lies self-understanding— 
Must not such people blend all the voices singing? 
Must the chorus not echo the whole refrain of all the composers, 
Blending the builders’ notes with those of the dreamers, 
The songs the labor crew, the teacher and sailor, 
Arpeggios section ike-drivers laying railroad, 
The ring the pioneer’s axe, the voice the orator, 
The hymns Wednesday-night prayer meeting, the words the statesman, 
The voice of a million men who work in the factories, 
The folk-song, the spiritual, the psalm that is sung in cathedrals, 

And the haunting chant one hears passing unknown synagogue 


These are the medley sounds of a world’s symphonic chorus; 
These are the notes and full measures, the innumerable overtones. 
These are the timbre and color, the variation and harmony. 
This is the music that nations of earth are waiting to hear. 
Let this their song—their gift future humanity. 
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Can You Teach Without Teachers? 


HAD this question before 
emergency Teacher’s Meeting: 
Could keep McKell High School 
going with five teachers out for various 
approximately 500, have teaching 
staff teachers, plus principal. 

these teachers, Betty Vaughn, 
fulltime librarian. That is, she 
supposed be. She not college 
graduate, but she drove the first book- 
mobile Greenup County, and loves 
books. pulled her from elementary 
school autumn. got her because 
she niece and, because knew 
she was versatile, and could work 
emergency. Now she was out. Then, 
two these men, Bennett Webb and 
Chester Bruce are coaches. They learned 
sometime ago, only three classes each, 
besides their coaching, would not 
their load. They had reloaded. Be- 
sides their being good coaches they are 
good teachers. They were out. Then, 
Mr. Kidwell, his late seventies (The 
Iron Man), who teaches six periods 
day was out. Nevinson, who 
teaches five English classes, edits the 
school paper, and Dean Girls, was 
out. When she misses day feel her 
absence. 

our teacher’s meeting, Mr. Crop- 
per made the suggestion, that not dis- 
miss but carry on. Mr. Cropper has 
never missed day school except one 
day the Greenup County Fair, 
helped judge Horse Show. Mr. Cal- 


houn, who has not missed day teach- 
ing McKell High School years, 
told the World War years when 
the busses came loaded with pupils and 
they didn’t have teachers. Said had 
put them the busses and sent them 
home many times hated see this 
happen again. Many our pupils come 
over miles! Over percent are 
transported busses. 

scraps paper, had worked out 
plan that submitted the teachers. 
But know how silly paper plans can 
often be. Since our only available substi- 
tute was sick, had gone Mr. Roscoe 
Stephens’ office, asked could borrow 
Robert Baker, his attendance officer, who 
was needed there but needed him 
more. Mr. Stephens said could have 
him. This was the only substitute teacher 
could find fill five vacancies. ex- 
plained this the teachers. This didn’t 
have done for they understood the 
situation, This just wasn’t our problem. 
This was Kentucky’s problem, especially 
and around schools that border the 
state. This was the national problem too. 

secretary, Betty Ann Hardin, was 
present this meeting for was the 
plan she would have teach could 
keep the school going. She would have 
teach junior classes. She hasn’t any 
college work but mature person with 
one the finest high school records 
ever made McKell High School. But 
she had gone school with several 
the pupils now enrolled McKell 
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High. But this wasn’t anything. 
would have pull student from the 
ranks, Nada Ratliff, senior, teach 
freshman subject. would have take 
Mrs. Nevinson’s classes, and princi- 
pal too. The few teachers left with rest 
periods would called into classes 
make for the other absent teacher. 
The vote the faculty was unanimous 
that with the school. 

Wednesday, March 13th, was hard 
day McKell High School. had 
taken Donna Hardin from her classes 
and put her charge the office. She 
was substituting for secretary. She 
worked two periods the office each 
day and knew how handle the prob- 
lems. She also knew how handle the 
cafeteria money. She knew the right 
girl substitute the right places 
handle the money and secretarial work 
the office. She’d had plenty train- 
ing. So, she was given authority select 
the people she would need help her. 

Since the pupils were aware five teach- 
ers were out and didn’t know whether 
school would continue through the day 
not, who their substitutes would 
be, was greeted when took over the 
senior English with someone’s removing 
the doorknob the door wouldn’t func- 
tion properly. This was remedied 
hurry shop pupil. didn’t have 
time find out who removed the door- 
knob. Many times problem brought 
shoved one aside and taught. Later 
went back the problem. 

kept the door open class- 
room could listen what went 
the hall. didn’t know any time 
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when the First corridor had been quieter. 
Donna Hardin and Betty Mercer, office 
girls, tiptoed into classroom and left 
reports. looked these quickly. They 
were give reports students who 
were not class who had been the 
homeroom checkup. had three stu- 
dents out, cutting classes. 
found them, and sent them home. 
Come school and cut class! They 
should home with their parents. Par- 
ents should always help teachers and 
especially now needed help from 
from them never before! 

the end the day, everybody 
our faculty, knew had done day’s 
work. had answered hundred small 
questions addition teaching five 
English classes! But what great joy, 
flooded with fond memories, other 
students other days, former teachers, 
authors by-gone era, who still live 
and on, who influenced life! 
the end the day, sat down for awhile 
and meditated over this state’s shortage 
teachers! was taking that all every- 
body our faculty had, co-operation, 
and all that goes with teaching get 
job done. wondered about word that 
has never been part language, 
Because there are other fac- 
tors that can force one give up, one 
overdoes for 

Thursday, Betty Mercer came and 
said: man here see you, Mr. 
Stuart.” 

have time for one now! Tell him 
busy!” 

“But doesn’t have book 
briefcase, anything,” she said. 
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don’t believe salesman.” 

walked out into the corridor where 
the young man was standing. 

“My name Herbert Goetz,” 
said. “I’ve come see you need 
substitute teacher. I’m graduate 
Ohio State University, and have three 
majors!” 

laid hand his “Can 
watch and was about time for the 
bell ring and Robert Baker hadn’t 
come. 

“Mr. Goetz, will you interested 
teaching next year?” asked looked 
him over. 

“No, Sir,” said. back for 
graduate work Philosophy this au- 
tumn. This summer, travel Eu- 
rope!” 

Then, learned was 23, the son 
Evangelical minister Portsmouth, 
Ohio. 

“Well, won’t take your phone 
number and your address,” “Not 
you want start work five min- 
utes!” 

“But I’m not prepared,” said. 

“That won’t matter too much right 
now,” told him. 

five minutes was action. One 
students introduced him each 
class. made hit with our students. 
seemed the right substitute 
they had been looking for all the time. 

Thursday afternoon, had little 
trouble. Mr. Cropper had given five boys 
assignments for horseplay the last 
period study hall. They had not come 
with this written assignment. They 
had treated rather lightly. five 
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minutes had them the office. ten 
minutes they had their books and 
their way home. didn’t have time 
plead with pupils. They either did 
they didn’t. And when they they 
were out. 

Friday morning parents three 
these suspended: pupils came Mc- 
Kell High School and brought their 
pupils. had taught three these six 
One these boys, years old, 
had made three A’s and had 
also made the Varsity Basketball team. 
had taught both his father and mother. 
They were little distressed but the 
most co-operative parents teacher can 
find. explained the parents and all 
agreed give them the assignment, that 
were right. Two the boys didn’t 
show for school. didn’t have 
extra room put these while they 
did their assignments, they were 
given chairs the corridor front 
the office and put work. When they 
finished with the Constitution the 
United States, they would reinstated 
McKell High School again. 

“Paul, what are you doing today?” 
asked the father Tom Callihan, the 
pupil, “Are you working?” 

“No, I’m not,” said. 

“We are four teachers short this 
school,” told him. 

“It’s not like was when you came 
school me. Plenty teachers then. 
Ten for every position. need you 
today!” 

“Me?” was surprised. “Four 
teachers short! didn’t know that!” 

“When parents really know the story 
our schools less criticism 
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and more co-operation,” said. “You 
room 200, and take over math. 
remember you used quite good. 
And your size that room all you 
need for discipline.” 

Paul weights 242. grinned 
stopped pick piece paper. That 
was the training got this school 
the 30’s. can’t get that kind 
co-operation from our student body now, 
that cleanliness everybody’s duty, not 
just that the custodian and teachers. 
Pupils eyed the big red-headed and 
former athlete, picking paper. While 
Tom, his bright-athletic son, was down 
the corridor doing assignment, his 
father, Greyhound Bus driver, not 
duty until night, was upstairs teaching. 
The mother, Doris Callihan, had 
home. 
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“Well, Mrs. Perry,” said, “The 
Lord with again. can get some 
time direct transcripts that are going 
colleges and write few letters today, 
March 15th, the deadline these. 
Paul (Jiggs) Callihan has taken over 
class where Mr. Kidwell giving 
series tests.” 

June Morton Perry, always bright 
optimist, told our emergency 
faculty meeting there was always way 
would set our hearts and minds 
situation and all pull together. And 
the close the school day Friday, all 
the teachers and substitute teachers 
agreed with her. had not only kept 
the school going, but had taught 
school. had had discipline. These 
three days were among our best. And 
despite all our extra work, didn’t get 
hour for overtime! 


Citing survey report that per cent the American people don’t 


read books, the Daily News’ Inquiring Reporter inquired, “How 
about you?” got six answers, which summarize 
woman head corporation said was hard find the time, but did 
“read dozen books year.” California fruit grower said 
read only book year, but improved his education reading news- 
papers. New York personnel clerk didn’t believe the survey figure, 
saying read books New York salesman did the same, and 
would read more, “but there are too many distractions.” Flushing 
printer read detective story now and then, but said “television has 
really changed our habits.” And good-looking operator from 
New Jersey said half her friends never read, but she often turned 
down invitations finish her stint two books week—“good 
books, too, not drivel.” 


The Eternal Verities 


James 


explaining what mean some- 
what grandiloquent title. verity 
mean true statement. And state- 
not true, must first Let 
Twenty-two hundred years ago, Euclid 
gave the first proof that there 
largest prime number. Since that day, 
every human being who has been 
pable understanding the statement 
“There largest prime number”, 
and who has devoted his attention 
that statement has agreed with Euclid. 
view this complete unanimity, the 
theorem question may regarded 
(provisionally) true. But what 
catastrophe were overtake this planet, 
and destroy every living being 
with mind more capable grasping 
abstractions than the mind rab- 
bit? suppose that, sort retro- 
grade evolution, the human race were 
become gradually more and more 
stupid until, least, there was left 
one capable understanding Euclid’s 
theorem. Would then still true 
that there was largest prime number? 
And what about the truth that the- 
orem the days before Euclid first 
enunciated it? want say right from 
the start that intend pay atten- 
tion questions this sort. at- 
statement which one understands is, 
mind least, absurd proce- 


dure. opinion, the nearest that 
human beings can come eternal 
verity statement which the past 
has always been accepted everyone 
who understood it, which now ac- 
cepted everyone who understands it, 
and which has every prospect being 
accepted the future everyone who 
will then understand it. 

But are there any statements which 
meet these pretty severe requirements? 
believe there are such statements, 
fact infinite number them. But any 
skeptic among you might well object 
this opinion something like the fol- 
lowing words, “In far the past and 
the present are concerned, you may per- 
haps right. There may statements 
which, since the day they were first ut- 
tered, have been accepted everyone 
who understood them. But how can you 
ever sure about the future? Newton’s 
theory gravitation, after had grad- 
ually gained credence, continued 
universally accepted for two hundred 
years. Then Einstein came along and 
showed that was only nearly, not pre- 
cisely correct. there any human state- 
ment which can known exempt 
from the same fate? particular state- 
ment may always have been and may 
now universally accepted, but will 
always remain so? really eter- 
nal verity, and is, how you 
know that such the fact?” 

The objection just indicated per- 
fectly sound. All predictions the 
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future judgments human beings are 
well known involve more less risk. 
But, certain instances, the amount 
this risk may reduced point where 
becomes negligible. And when there 
only negligible risk assuming 
that certain statement which has had 
universal acceptance past and present 
will continue enjoy such acceptance 
the future, call that statement 
eternal verity. Unfortunately, order 
show what are the statements which 
meet this condition negligible risk, 
must first give certain rules for the 
use the words “not,” “and” and “or”. 
Hardly any word English more 
common use than are these three; and 
yet their full significance not always 
clearly understood, please patient 
with while talk briefly about these 
terms. You will see the application 
discussion before long. 

begin with the word “not,” 
Jones blacksmith, then the state- 
ment that blacksmith true; 
and the denial that statement not 
true. Jones something other than 
blacksmith, then the statement that 
blacksmith not true, and the de- 
nial that statement true. very 
important rule about the word “not” 
that any statement which not not true 
true. 

Next consider the word “and.” take 
example the statement “Jones 
blacksmith and Jones Presbyteri- 
an.” Under what circumstances this 
true? Clearly true Jones both 
blacksmith and Presbyterian. Sup- 
pose, however, that blacksmith 
but not Presbyterian. the statement 
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that blacksmith and Presbyte- 
rian then true? Clearly not; and equally, 
not blacksmith. fortiori, not 
true neither Presbyterian nor 
blacksmith. other words, com- 
pound sentence the two clauses which 
are connected the word “and” true 
and only both the component 
clauses are true. This last assertion 
really only explanation what 
mean the word “and.” meant 
something different from what have 
just said, would not use the word 
“and” connect the two clauses, 

Now the word “or.” Consider 
the statement “Jones blacksmith 
Jones Presbyterian.” This clearly 
true Jones both blacksmith and 
Presbyterian; also true Jones 
blacksmith but not Presbyterian; 
terian but not blacksmith. fact, the 
only condition under which the state- 
ment question not true when 
Jones neither blacksmith nor Pres- 
That is, compound sentence 
the two clauses which are connected 
the word “or” true and only 
least one the component clauses 
true. Again, this last assertion really 
only partial explanation what 
mean the word “or.” meant 
something different from what have 
just said, would not use the word 
“or” connect the two clauses. 

But enough these dreary techni- 
calities! Let turn something with 
more human interest. almost pro- 
verbial that disputes about the merits 
political personalities frequently lead 
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mutually satisfactory conclusion. 
Neither party the dispute able 
convince the other party. happen 
think that Senator McCarthy dele- 
terious influence this country. One 
neighbors the contrary opinion. 
argue the matter length, with 
the usual result. Neither one con- 
vinces the other. Finally say him 
“Brown, don’t seem getting 
anywhere this discussion. Let’s see 
can’t arrive some statement with 
regard McCarthy which can 
agree. propose you the following: 
McCarthy deleterious influence 
not deleterious influence. you 
agree that?” Brown looks with 
some surprise and answers “Of course 
do.” “Fine!” say “Then there 
least one statement about McCarthy’s 
influence that can agree on.” 

repeat the statement “McCarthy 
deleterious influence” because want 
pay particular attention it. There 
must something very peculiar about 
that statement Brown and who agree 
almost nothing else about McCarthy’s 
influence, can agree this particular 
instance. Note, the first place, that 
our agreement quite independent 
our opinions. either one both 
were reverse his estimate Mc- 
Carthy, would both willing 
ever agree that deleterious 
influence not. Futhermore, there 
personal about this agreement. 
holds, actual test, for Brown and 
me. But surely would hold equally 
well for any two persons who under- 
stood the statement question. And 
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even the necessary amount under- 
standing reduced minimum, Sup- 
pose took interest politics and 
had never heard McCarthy. Even 
then, anyone were say “Mc- 
not,” would perfectly willing 
agree heartily. Furthermore, edu- 
cation had been neglected that had 
idea what the word “deleterious” 
meant, still would willing admit 
that McCarthy either deleterious 
not. And even the case where 
Brown and thoroughly misunderstand 
one another, still can agree. may 
talking about McCarthy Wiscon- 
sin, whereas talking about Mc- 
Carthy Georgia; what means when 
says “deleterious” may something 
quite different from what mean when 
use that word, Nevertheless can 
agree that McCarthy deleterious 
not. And for the time factor, 
for least, quite inconceivable 
that there should the future arise 
conditions which would make any sane 
man unwilling admit that McCarthy 
was was not deleterious. 

must long since have been obvious 
you that have been using McCarthy 
and his influence (baleful non-bale- 
ful) merely example. The state- 
ment with regard him may easily 
generalized follows: “The object 
has the property does not have 
the property x.” Would anyone hesi- 
tate assent that statement even 
though had idea what the object 
the property might be? pos- 
sible believe that any sane man the 
past would have refused assent that 
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statement? possible believe that 
future conditions may arise which may 
cause sane men refuse assent that 
statement? opinion, the answer 
these questions “No.” And for that 
reason regard the statement “The ob- 
ject has the property does not 
have the property eternal ver- 
ity—or least close eternal 
verity human beings have ever been 
able come. 

But why does this statement have the 
peculiar character being eternal 
verity? The logicians have long since 
pointed out the reason. because the 
statement question true not 
virtue its content, but solely virtue 
its logical form. order for 
win your assent, all the knowledge that 
you need very slight acquaintance 
with English syntax. course, you 
don’t understand the words “not” and 
“or”, you may hesitate. But once you 
have mastered the simple rules which 
govern the use those words (and 
gave some those rules few moments 
ago), you need pay attention what 
the object the property may be. 
You may confidently assent any case. 

All statements may therefore di- 
vided into two classes: 

(1) Those which are true not true 
their content plus their form. 
Those which are true not true 
virtue their form alone. 
When they are true virtue 
their form alone, they are eter- 
nal verities. And when they are 
untrue virtue their form 
alone they are 
truths. 


(2) 
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Any statement which has the same 
form “The object has the property 
does not have the property 
eternal verity. But not every eternal 
verity just that form. One the 
brilliant feats modern logic has been 
list and classify the various types 
statement which are true not true 
virtue their form alone. not 
enough logician give you such 
list; but can give you few ex. 
amples. Take the statement black 
horses are black.” The assent which 
meets instant, universal, and 
independent time personal bias 
the assent the statement about the 
object and its property take some 
more complicated examples. “If cat 
animal’s head.” “No man taller than 
himself.” These are also eternal veri- 
ties. could perhaps give few more 
examples, but those have already 
given should enough make you 
bit suspicious. All these eternal verities, 
even though they may differ widely 
logical form, seem have curious 
sort family resemblance one an- 
other. This suspicion well founded; 
later, shall show that all eternal veri- 
ties are indeed closely related. 

this time, some you, imagine, 
are becoming slightly impatient. “Of 
what good” you may say, “are these 
eternal verities any mortal man? 
citizen Wisconsin and will- 
ing assent (as every sane man must) 
the statement that McCarthy dele- 
terious not, does that assent 
help decide whether not vote 
for McCarthy?” “Indeed,” reply, “it 
does not help you the least. did, 
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then the statement which you assent 
would not eternal verity. The 
reasons for voting either for against 
McCarthy may vary from time time. 
And even the same time they may 
appeal differently different individu- 
als. then, statement have the 
desired qualities universal appeal and 
eternal truth, must perfectly neutral 
with regard all such disputed matters. 
controversial question religion, 
ethics, politics, science, law house- 
keeping can decided solely the 
basis eternal verities. could be, 
would undoubtedly long since have 

Does this conclusion mean that the 
eternal verities are completely useless? 
Not all. would very unfair 
call typewriter useless merely because 
the attempt darn socks with ends 
utter failure. Similarly the notion 
that the eternal verities are completely 
useless can arise only the mind 
someone who thoroughly misunder- 
stands their proper function. Suppose 
that you are driving eastward across the 
state Indiana, intending cross the 
Wabash river the bridge Logans- 
port. And suppose that, cross-road 
some five miles from Logansport you 
see big sign “Bridge Logansport 
wrecked”, Does that sign tell you what 
do? Does tell you whether try 
cross the Wabash above below 
Logansport, even whether not 
turn around and drive back Chi- 
cago? does none these things. But 

*This paragraph, well some the 
preceding ones were written before the demise 
the late Senator McCarthy. The force the 


argument, however not that event. 
(August, 1957) 
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would you that account call use- 
less? does not tell you where go, 
least warns you, you want 
cross the Wabash, not try 
the Logansport bridge. That 
say, you disregard the sign and per- 
sist trying cross the Logansport 
bridge, you will trouble—bad 
trouble. Just such the function, the 
purely negative function the eternal 
verities. They are not intended tell 
you, and they not tell you what 
do. They are intended tell you, and 
they very effectually tell you some 
things avoid. imperative are they 
that, you deny any one them, and 
proceed draw conclusions based 
that denial procedure which corre- 
sponds disregarding the sign the 
cross-road), you will promptly and in- 
evitably far worse trouble than 
you would you tried cross the 
Wabash wrecked bridge. 

How does this come about? The rea- 
son that deny eternal verity 
assert self-contradiction. (Later 
shall prove this assertion; for the mo- 
ment, let take for granted.) And 
the catastrophic effect self-contra- 
diction something which few peo- 
ple except professional logicians are 
aware. Almost everyone knows that 
admit self-contradiction into particu- 
lar field thought (say geology) ruins 
all further reasoning that field. What 
most people not realize that 
single self-contradiction any field ruins 
all further reasoning every field, This 
assertion (which shall also prove later 
on) based the following considera- 
tions. Once having admitted self-con- 
tradiction any field, possible 
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prove every statement that any 
other field. And course, you can 
prove every statement you can also 
prove the negation any statement— 
for each such negation also 
ment. When this state affairs has 
been reached, reasoning any subject 
whatever becomes idle waste time. 
matter how sound and convincing 
the proof any one proposition, the 
proof the negation that same propo- 
sition equally sound and equally con- 
vincing. Why then bother about proofs? 
Why reason all? For anyone except 
list, the mere contemplation such 
situation horrifying. And even Berg- 
son was far from self-consistent his 
condemnation reasoning. himself 
went through lot intricate and com- 
plicated reasoning order prove that 
reasoning valueless. Was wrong 
saying that this worse than trying 
cross the Wabash wrecked bridge? 

this catastrophic effect deny- 
ing certain statements that leads 
call these statements eternal verities. 
Not only have they the past com- 
manded and they now command uni- 
versal assent, but the risk that they will 
ever lose such assent is, opinion, 
negligible. hold this opinion because 
cannot believe that any sane man will 
ever commit intellectual suicide—that 
is, that will ever knowingly make 
admission which precludes all further 
attempts his part reason any 
subject. should make such ad- 
mission, could only conclude that 
understood the subject under discussion 
too imperfectly realize what was 
about. 
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turn back now the proofs the 
assertions which made short time 
ago. want first prove that deny 
statement the truth which follows 
from its form alone, that is, deny 
eternal verity assert self-contra- 
diction. could treat this subject very 
general terms, but argument will 
probably clearer you deal with 
ing point the eternal verity that New 
Orleans Louisiana New Orleans 
not Louisiana. premise the 
denial this statement. Now recall the 
rule about compound sentences which 
the clauses are connected the word 
Such sentences are not true and 
only neither one the component 
clauses true. So, the present in- 
stance, when deny that New Orleans 
asserting that New Orleans not 
Louisiana and not not Louisiana. That 
say, New Orleans not Louisi- 
ana and Louisiana—a self-contra- 
diction. What mean self-con- 
tradiction? mean compound sentence 
which the two clauses are connected 
the word “and,” and which these 
two clauses are such that logically 
impossible for them both true. 
Consequently, according the given 
rules for the word “and,” matter 
which clause (if either) true, the com- 
pound sentence not true, The state- 
ment that New Orleans Louisiana 
and not Louisiana self-contradic- 
tion exactly this sense the word. 

just this property, namely that 
their negations amount self-contra- 
dictions, which all eternal verities have 
common, and which gives them the 
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general family resemblance already 
noted, This assertion can also proved, 
but the proof rather lengthy and may 
found any text-book symbolic 
logic. will here ask you take 
this last assertion for granted. 

plete reciprocity between eternal veri- 
ties and self-contradictions, the one 
hand, assert eternal verity 
deny self-contradiction, and deny 
eternal verity assert self-con- 
tradiction; the other hand, assert 
verity, and deny self-contradiction 
assert eternal verity. Part 
these assertions have already proved. 
Proofs for the rest may found any 
text-book symbolic logic, but again 
omit them here. 

now come the second assertion 
for which promised you proof. 
might seem you that even though 
had been fool enough admit that New 
Orleans Louisiana and not Louis- 
that asinine blunder part 
could have rational connection with 
any statement about the composition 
the But shall next proceed 
show you that, once admitted that 
New Orleans Louisiana and New 
prove that the moon made green 
cheese. course equally easy 
prove that the moon not made 
green cheese; but prefer begin with 
the positive statement. 

Remember the premise. New Orleans 
Louisiana and New Orleans not 
Both clauses this com- 
pound sentence have been admitted. 
And now consider the compound sen- 
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tence “New Orleans Louisiana 
the moon made green cheese.” 
this last compound sentence true not 
true? Remember the rule for the word 
“or”, compound sentence which the 
clauses are connected the word “or” 
true and only least one the 
component clauses-is true. Now, accord- 
ing the first clause the premise, the 
first clause the compound sentence 
“New Orleans Louisiana the 
moon made green cheese” true. 
that compound sentence also true. 
But according the second clause 
the premise, New Orleans not 
Louisiana, and the statement that 
Louisiana not true. Consequently, 
the true compound sentence “New Or- 
leans Louisiana the moon made 
green cheese” has one clause (the 
first) which not true. follows that 
the other clause (the second, which 
states that the moon made green 
cheese) must true. And so, starting 
with the premise that New Orleans 
Louisiana and New Orleans not 
Louisiana, have given perfect 
proof that the moon made green 
cheese. 

Naturally, for the second clause 
the compound sentence where the two 
clauses are connected the word “or”, 
could have used any statement what- 
ever. could just easily have proved 
that the moon not made green 
cheese. could just easily have proved 
that Moscow the capital Missouri, 
that two and two make nine. fact, 
once admitted that New Orleans 
Louisiana and New Orleans not 
Louisiana, there conceivable 
statement any subject, matter how 
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rampantly absurd that statement may 
be, for which there not incontesta- 
ble proof the very strictest logical 
procedures. And course, for the nega- 
tive each one these statements, 
there equally incontestable proof. 
This frightful situation can avoided 
only one means—a docile and patient 
submission the eternal verities. 

hope that what have said far 
has convinced you that the eternal veri- 
ties, although bitter disappointment 
those who want found their personal 
prejudices upon them, are nevertheless 
far from useless. Some you may say 
“That may true, but the useful pur- 
pose which they serve certainly mini- 
mal one. didn’t have listen 
long-winded screed about and 
‘and’ and ‘or’ order convinced 
that, contradict myself, will surely 
get into bad trouble. knew that long 
ago.” doubt you did; and all 
reasoning were simple the ex- 
amples have used, the eternal verities, 
least any formal statement 
them, would really very little 
value. Healthy common sense (what the 
Germans call gesunder Menschenver- 
stand) would sufficient for all pur- 
poses. And indeed, just this healthy 
common sense all that many eminent- 
trustworthy people use need 
use throughout their But when 
comes difficult and intricate reason- 
ing such occurs medicine, law, 
all the natural sciences and even 
the deeper parts the social sciences 
and engineering, the situation very 
different. Particularly mathematics 
easy astray. you doubt this 
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last statement, you can easily demon- 
strate its truth performing the fol- 
lowing simple experiment. Draw two 
straight lines, one three inches and the 
other six inches long. Show these any- 
one who regards common sense 
guide; and ask him which 
them has the more points it. 
not going tell you the right answer. 
But can assure you that, the great 
majority instances, the answer you 
will get from the apostle common- 
sense can easily proved imply 
will deny the validity the proof; but 
that denial his part only visceral 
not cerebral response. 

not going waste time discuss- 
ing the scoundrels who, order de- 
ceive people, purposely introduce into 
their arguments subtly concealed self- 
contradictions, But what about the man 
who, all unawares and good faith, 
lets self-contradiction get into his rea- 
Not merely laboring under 
unfortunate delusion. Errare est 
humanum. 

Consider for moment poor devil 
scientist like myself who has never 
had any formal training logic, but has 
merely picked what logic could 
the course rather desultory reading. 
Suppose such man contemplates pub- 
lishing new scientific theory. Unless 
really abysmally ignorant, knows 
that, far his observations are con- 
cerned, and alone must bear the 
whole responsibility. this point 
has satisfied himself, and quite 
willing take the unavoidable risk. But 
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how about the logical framework his 
new theory? Has he, all unwittingly, 
allowed self-contradiction slip into 
that, with the result that, upon sufh- 
ciently careful analysis, the whole logi- 
cal structure his work will collapse? 
this point feels grave doubt, the 
more because, view his training 
(or rather lack training), knows 
that ill fitted cope with such 
question. does what every sensible 
man does such situation; con- 
sults expert. 

competent logician and lays the case be- 
fore him, What can that friend 
confirm allay his doubts? the first 
place, the friend can carefully examine 
the new theory. does contain 
self-contradiction, ex- 
pert logician more apt than mere 
layman ferret out that fatal error. 
course, the logician finds such 
error, that ends the matter. The theory 
must abandoned, least altered 
meet the logical objection. But 
suppose the expert logician fails find 
any Does that failure 
prove that none present? Unfortu- 
nately not. Logicians are just human 
anyone else. And, being human, they 
are quite capable making mistakes. 

But some instances, the logician 
can give the scientist sort quasi- 
assurance. may able say 
can’t give you any guarantee that your 
theory contains self-contradiction, but 
can tell you this much: there any 
self-contradiction your theory, there 
must corresponding self-contradic- 
tion the laws arithmetic. How 
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know this? Well, have carefully 
examined your theory, and find that 
its logical structure identical with the 
logical structure the theory arith- 
metic. Consequently, either both these 
theories are exempt from self-contradic- 
tion neither one them is.” 

were the scientist question, 
would fully satisfied with such 
laws arithmetic, that much 
(or perhaps even more than) ask. 
Long, long ago gave all hope 
ever arriving any sort certainty 
which transcends the best human reason- 
ing—of which the laws arithmetic are 
example, And freely admit that 
have great regard for the insight 
persons who still hope that mankind, 
persistent tugging its mental boot- 
straps, may some day able hoist 
itself over intellectual fence. 

Before closing, shall devote just 
few words certain dicta which are 
often regarded eternal verities. 
want inquire whether these dicta 
really deserve that term, when used 
have hitherto used it. example 
is: Thus saith the Lord; thou shalt not 
this statement, which many 
people regard eternal verity, really 
one, must true, and true virtue 
its form alone. So, without altering its 
truth, may substitute “the Chief Jus- 
tice” for “the Lord,” and “sneeze” for 
“kill.” doing, arrive the state- 
ment: Thus saith the Chief Justice; thou 
shalt not sneeze. this statement 
eternal verity (using that term here- 
tofore) then its negation must self 
contradiction. let’s negate it. “Not 
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thus saith the Chief Justice, thou shalt 
not sneeze.” This last statement may 
the very acme triviality, but surely 
not self-contradictory. Speaking for 
myself alone, fully believe 
true. Whatever else may think the 
good sense the Chief Justice, don’t 
believe ever entered his head com- 
mand all men not sneeze. 

therefore assert without hesitation 
that apply the term “eternal verity” 
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the statement “Thus saith the Lord; 
thou shalt not kill,” and also the state- 
ment “All black horses are black,” 
equivocation. That say, impos- 
sible that both these statements should 
eternal verities, that term have 
any rational meaning all. Then 
which (if either) them should that 
term applied? That, gentlemen, 
the sixty-four dollar question which each 
you must answer for himself. 


Recently, the American people have been made aware the surpris- 
ing technological progress the Soviet Union. Considerable attention 
has been given the fact that the U.S.S.R. fast developing the scien- 
tific and industrial strength that may give her strong advantage the 
present competition for world leadership, According the reports, 
from three four times many scientists and advanced students are 
being graduated from universities the U.S.S.R. the 

Reports such these make clear that the security and well-being 
the American people depend much more than stockpiles weap- 
ons The size stockpile itself guarantee that may 
not become obsolete because advanced research now going the 
laboratories. Thus education real sense becomes America’s first 
line defense. 

But would mistake assume that education science can solve 
all America’s needs its quest for world leadership. addition 
technological skills need the kind educational training that will 
enable deal effectively and responsibly with peoples throughout 
the world. Education incomplete today concerned solely with 
Western civilization. need sensitive understanding the histories, 
the cultures, the needs, the hurts, the hopes, and the wants the ma- 
jority the world’s peoples. big showdown coming the world 
for the good will and the support the preponderance people. Our 
approach the majority, therefore, will effective only our knowl- 
edge and understanding other peoples both broad and deep.— 
Cousins, Editor, The Saturday Review. 


Did Progressive Education Backfire? 


The Devil Can Quote Scripture 


Jr. 


FASHIONED EDUCATION,” the 
progressives have been telling us, 
paid attention the needs the 
pupil. set and curriculum pat- 
tern and tried fit every pupil 
callous disregard his needs deter- 
mined his ability, his interests, and 
his goals. Its system was sort Pro- 
crustean bed into which all pupils had 
fitted, force necessary. 

They, the progressives, would have 
nothing this, but would fit the school 
and the curriculum the pupil and his 
needs, Study the pupil, they insisted and 
now insist. Discover his achievement 
level, his possible success, his vocational 
and avocational interests, and taylor the 
school and the curriculum these meas- 
ures. Indeed, where possible, the pro- 
gressive would provide entire classes, 
and even schools, patterned serve 
specific needs. many parts the 
country this being done, and the 
progressives have glow their faces. 
“Look,” they tell us, “the needs the 
child are served. situation 
suited his learning pace. Here will 
succeed and develop security, feeling 
necessary for his eventual adjustment 
adult society. There failure 
here! competition which cannot 
meet satisfactorily!” 

“And consider the bright pupils, and 
those with special talents and needs,” 
the progressive reminds us. “In many 


places special classes are provided for 
them while large cities whole schools 
are available serve them. Wherever 
possible curriculum patterns are being 
cut for them, stimulate them, and 
enrich their living and learning.” 
Proud they are, and well they might be. 
Wherever funds are available and the 
administration sufficiently “enlight- 
ened,” staff counselors and guidance- 
trained experts are provided study the 
individual pupil and determine where 
and under what curriculum pattern his 
needs will most adequately met. 

many instances where the need 
clear, least the expert and the 
administration, the pupil placed (he 
his parents have little nothing say 
about it) the “proper” class 
“proper” school. “We, the experts, know 
the answers,” asserted, “and 
will put the child the situation most 
suited his needs and most likely 
contribute his best development, 
terms all the factors involved.” 

This, anyone who understands pres- 
ent-day progressive educational thinking 
will realize, one the cornerstones 
modern progressive educational 
theory. How can refuted! grow- 
ing mass psychological and educa- 
tional research gives evidence support 
and this evidence can found the 
books the progressives have written and 
are writing. The experiences teachers 
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and administrators prove that pupils, 
classified and served, become better 
adjusted persons, learn more terms 
their abilities, and make better citizens 
for our democracy. The evidence 
clear, and the case closed. Few, any, 
who know the facts will dispute these 
conclusions. 

Now, have the soverign states 
North Carolina, Arkansas, and Florida 
faced with recent decision the 
United States Supreme Court which, 
the surface and interpreted great 
many spells the end segregation 
public These states are not cer- 
tain that this decision means what many 
have taken mean. They find say- 
ing, fact, that child shall denied 
admission public school because 
race alone. Certainly, cannot mean that 
the courts will deny the right, even the 
professional obligation, school of- 
ficial assign pupils classes 
schools other grounds! The Supreme 
Court the United States would most 
certainly not, they hold, intend that 
professionally capable schoolmen pro- 
hibited from putting children very 
low intelligence special classes spe- 
cial schools, whenever such are available. 
Nor would the court hold that mentally 
disturbed children kept law 
classes with children healthy mental 
development. 

There are many factors, they contend, 
which must taken into consideration 
when any child admitted class 
school. The enlightened school 
system takes these factors into considera- 
tion when making class and school as- 
signments. Certain children are placed 


classes for the mentally retarded and 
others “honors” classes. Some are 
sent High School for the Perform- 
ing Arts, others school for the 
Needle Trades, while still others are re- 
quired attend the school their im- 
mediate neighborhood, thereby avoiding 
busy street crossings long walks 
inclement weather. This seems make 
sense, say the soverign states North 
Carolina, Arkansas, and Florida, and 
others listen though voice crying, 
“Water!” the desert segregation. 

When they look for material sup- 
port their position, they find the 
pages John Dewey, William Kil- 
patrick, Harold Rugg, al., the stal- 
warts progressive education. the 
basis their reasoning and the gospel 
progressive education, they pass laws 
which state substance that while 
community can prohibited from de- 
segregating its schools desires, the 
School Board any legally constituted 
school district the state shall have the 
authority “assign pupils individually 
for almost any reason except race, upon 
making studies each student’s psycho- 
logical, sociological, educational, and eco- 
nomic background.” These laws state, 
effect, the cornerstone progressive 
education outlined says that 
the School Board, through its designated 
authorities, shall study each child indi- 
vidually and, terms all the facts 
discovered, shall assign said pupil either 
school where his needs are 
most adequately met. 

One may ask, “Who should deter- 
mine what specific pupil needs and 
where those needs will best served?” 
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the United States, with its long tra- 
dition School Districts whose School 
Boards are elected the people and 
sensitive their needs and wishes and 
holding under the authority the 
state certain delegated powers, the 
clear prerogative this School Board 
determine. The whole history 
education the United States, history 
which some so-called progressives choose 
disregard save where serves their 
immediate interest, clear this point. 
The ultimate authority educational 
matters, save only where practices vio- 
late the constitution the United 
States, rests the state and the local 
districts provided state law. The 
district School Board has the right, no, 
the obligation and duty, assign pupils, 
the progressives must insist, terms 
each pupil’s needs determined 
study the pupil and all facts which 
can obtained pertinent the situa- 
tion. The School Board, through its des- 
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ignated personnel, must decide. This 
the law, and good educational pro- 
cedure. 

Thus, using the words from the 
mouths progressive educators, the 
sovereign states North Carolina, 
Arkansas, and Florida believe they have 
“protected” their segregated schools for- 
ever until such time local districts 
wish desegregate. 

Only the other day the United States 
Supreme Court refused reverse 
lower court ruling which seemed 
many uphold principle the North 
Carolina “pupil assignment law.” This 
decision, the North Carolina District 
Attorney, George Patton, believes 
unequivocally upholds the constitution- 
ality the state’s “pupil assignment 
law.” 

the minds many must the 
question: Has progressive education 
backfired the devil quoting scrip- 
ture? Time alone will tell. 


THE NATIONAL PROGRAM THE USE TELEVI- 
SION THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, established support the 
Fund for the Advancement Education, began last fall. Taking part 
this program the outset are eight large Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Miami, Norfolk, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia and Wichita; 
also two states: Nebraska and Oklahoma, Substantial grants have been 
made the public school authorities these cities and states dollar 
matching basis begin regular classroom instruction over television 
the elementary and high schools. each case television teaching 
large classes began Educational News. 
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used think that life 
would never come me, 
young girl, country girl, 
far from the tides the sea 
that brings the men, the rover men, 
from places far and near, 
and takes them back, way back, 
away from all here. 
used think that life itself 
would never come 
awaiting love, great love, 
share eternally. 


used think that life 
would never come me; 

the time was slow, turtle slow, 
and was far from the sea. 


young one’s dreams, the lovely dreams, 


were all that day could hold, 


dreamed dreams, the high dreams, 


that never could trade for gold. 


Then life came with its packet 
promises all; 

searched inside, down deep inside 
for the gifts both big and small. 

loved each one with fiery love, 
and love that held its pain; 

found some gifts were starry bright, 
and some were marred with stain. 


What matter now, for life 
has come, come claiming me, 

and turtle time that once passed slow 
now passes hurriedly. 


But still dream though there time 


build them sure and real; 


dream dreams for tomorrow’s child 


and leave them for his seal. 


Some Obstacles Straight Thinking 


Norman 


statements sound familiar you. They, 
similar statements, are used many 
speakers and writers impress the 
listener reader with the importance 
what said written the time. 
not the intention this writer 
belittle the contributions good re- 
search. Rather the purpose this article 
identify and describe some common 
fallacies the true interpretation it. 
You—Mr. School Teacher—are con- 
sumer research! You may, may 
not, feel competent judge whether 
not adequate sample subjects was 
used the investigator; whether 
not the instruments used gather data 
have been expertly designed and skill- 
fully administered; the researcher, 
himself, competent his Never- 
theless, many times you are called upon 
decide the conclusions reached are 
justified the light available evi- 
dence. Such decisions affect, among other 
things, (1) how you vote during 
election, (2) what you buy the store, 

and (3) how you rear your children. 
Superficial reasoning can minimize the 
value excellent research findings. Yet 
even educated people are guilty mak- 
ing hasty generalizations that are based 
more prejudice than definite eval- 
uation criteria. obvious, for ex- 
ample, that research can not prove that 
each several brands the same prod- 


uct the best. Research can indicate how 
certain brand compares with other 
brands certain specific features 
characteristics when tested under par- 
ticular set conditions. Each consumer 
must then determine the best brand 
for him the basis those characteris- 
tics which are important him. 

Thus would seem that there are 
several pitfalls avoid when attempt- 
ing interpret research. Listed below 
are eight common fallacies which have 
been selected for brief discussion this 
article: 


The average case typical case. 

Average progress the minimum 
respectable achievement. 

majority means most everybody. 

current practice less than 
perfect, should return immediately 
the “good old way.” 

The “middle ground” always 
the best. 

There are two sides every ques- 

word means the same every 
person. 

Complex problems have simple 
solutions. 


The average case many times not 
typical case. Perhaps statistics show 
that the average family your com- 
munity contains two and one-half chil- 
dren. this typical? How many mar- 
ried people you know that have two 
and one-half children? 
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further illustrate such fallacy, 
one might told that the average pop- 
ulation the cities the state Dela- 
ware approximately thousand. This 
true according the 1950 census, but 
actually only one city Delaware has 
population more than thousand, 
and its population more than 
thousand. Eight the nine cities, with 
populations exceeding thousand, 
range size from less than thousand 
nearly thousand. Three the nine 
cities have about thousand people 
each. Therefore, the population 
typical city Delaware more nearly 
thousand than thousand, which 
the average population. 

The concept the arithmetic mean, 
average, useful tool research, 
but meaningful the consumer 
only when realizes that (1) the mean 
can distorted extreme case 
score, and (2) the average case not 
necessarily typical one. 

Average better. That the evalua- 
tion expected too many school chil- 
dren. definition, about one-half the 
children will achieve below the average, 
and about one-half will judged 
above the average terms academic 
progress. impossible “bring up” 
the slow learners average achieve- 
ment because, the slower learners im- 
prove, the average achievement for the 
group becomes higher. Yet this writer 
once read newspaper description 
special remedial class which was estab- 
lished “bring the slow learners 
average achievement.” is, course, 
important help all children learn 
the degree which they are capable. 
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The actions majority provide 
inadequate basis upon which assume 
that practically everyone behaves 
similar manner. definition, majority 
simply means more than half the 
members group. Therefore, the 
minority could—and sometimes does— 
include almost many individuals 
are found the majority. 

Regardless the size the majority, 
specific individuals. illustrate, 
educated man, serving host party, 
made the following remark: “Of course 
drinks. was the army for four 
years, wasn’t he?” true that the 
person whom reference was made had 
served the army, and had come 
through the ranks before received 
commission. But also was tee- 
totaler choice. 


Return the “good old not 
the solution many our problems. 
The “good old way” was not perfect 
either, the change would never have 
been made. Perhaps there was much 
good the “good old ways,” and quite 
likely they did meet the needs times 
past. Are they adequate, however, 
solve today’s problems? Home baked 
bread, for example, may delicious. 
Yet how many present-day working 
wives want take time bake and slice 
their own bread? Much good was ac- 
complished the one-room school. 
How many present-day parents would 
prefer send their children this type 
school? 

quite possible that the motivation 
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for such thinking lies the desire 
people for respectability and acceptance 
their peers. Since the “good old way” 
the “tried and true way,” person 
can always feel secure his mental and 
emotional retreat. The important point 
this discussion, however, reject 
any such superficial thinking. Research- 
ers can, and should discover weaknesses 
modern methods used parents, 
teachers, doctors, and The 
answer such criticism not likely 
found simply returning the 
old way.” 

The retreat the “middle ground” 
can another fallacy thinking. Too 
many people, frustrated the many 
advocates extreme positions issues 
for thought, take the easy way out and 
become “middle the roaders.” The 
“middle ground” position defensible 
only after person has carefully ana- 
lyzed the entire range available 
thought the light definite criteria. 

Two sides every question? This 
notion might considered the 
antithesis the “middle the road” 
idea, While partially true, actually 
misleading. Few problems are simple 
have but two sides. The “either-or” 
position likely distorted and 
oversimplified. 

child does not need adventure 
security. likely need experiences 
which provide adventure, and experi- 
ences which stress the security which 
can found the family, the home, 
and the school. The amount each 
that needed depends upon the situa- 
tion and the maturity and health the 
child, 
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Another silly argument might 
whether the elementary school class- 
room should absolutely quiet 
whether children should permitted 
talk and move about the room. Ideally, 
each type behavior appropriate 
different times. The determining factor 
should the educative activity prog- 
ress the course quiet times 
need observed when children need 
concentrate with books. the other 
hand, much learning can when 
children are working with saws and 
such classroom, children 
can helped realize that true disci- 
pline based upon the respect for the 
rights other people. 

Semantics presents another hurdle for 
the conscientious thinker. The same 
word may mean different things dif- 
ferent people. The term, “living wage” 
means—in terms actual cash—one 
thing you are hiring someone, and 
perhaps something different you are 
seeking job. child, reading the word, 
“home” for the first time may visualize 
white frame bungalow, luxurious 
mansion, long trailer, drab tene- 
ment house—depending upon his own 
past experience with homes, 

The word, “good” implies value 
judgment, and, therefore, can inter- 
preted correctly only the criteria for 
judgment are known. automobile 
that can travel 100 miles per hour makes 
the car “good” for the person who 
craves speed. The same car might not 
considered “good” the person 
who more interested economical 
operation costs. 

possible for meaning dis- 
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torted, perhaps unintentionally, the 
person who reports the facts. Suppose 
that exchange teacher from foreign 
country presented two facts meeting 
school patrons your community. 
These facts were: (1) European high 
schools have higher standards than 
those American high schools and (2) 
certain European countries the per 
cent youth permitted entrance high 
schools relatively small. Assuming 
that both statements are correct—and 
the first one debatable depending upon 
the definition the term, high stand- 
ards—would make any difference 
which statement was reported news- 
paper headlines and which statement 
was described the second third 
paragraph the news article? 
Complex problems seldom have sim- 
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ple solutions. well beware the 
cure-all type proposal. Phonics in- 
struction, for example, one legitimate 
activity for helping children learn 
letters and groups letters invalu- 
able for identifying and naming new 
words. The complete act reading, 
however, also includes problems un- 
derstanding, application, retention, and 
evaluation. Learning read com- 
plex problem. one solution can pro- 
vide all the answers. 

stated that, even these thought de- 
manding days, too many decisions are 
made more the basis prejudices 
than logic. still not put into 
practice much know about 
thinking. 


THE SCHOOLS TOMORROW, the title article which 
appeared The Saturday Review August 24, 1957. This recent 
article the use television the Washington County Schools 
Hagerstown, Maryland, where being used for instruction pur- 


poses. 


THE LIVING BLACKBOARD being produced the new 
studios the Metropolitan Educational Television Association, Inc., 
cooperation with the New York City Board Education which 
started September 30. Programs will transmitted Channel 
11, for viewing more than 1000 school classes and at-home students 
the metropolitan area. program consists wide range sub- 
jects and will seen Monday through Friday from 11:30 a.m. 
throughout the Educational News. 


Confounded Unfounded Criticism! 


THE TIME for all critics who 
write rancid railleries aimed 
public secondary education venture 
forth from their sanctified cloisters and 
visit public secondary school. Too many 
critics know not whereof they write. Too 
many have written about the products 
the public secondary school without 
ever having been one. New ideas 
curricula, new ideas method, new 
techniques are laid with sacrificial haste 
the altar status quo. 

time for the critic, particularly 
the professor-critic, abandon his 
teric ruminations and see for himself, 
inside public high school, what 
being taught, whom being taught, 
how being taught, and most im- 
portant, things are done they 
are done. important evaluate the 
products the secondary school. That 
true, But the criteria for that evalua- 
tion must include the raw materials and 
the environmental conditions during the 
processing task. This not say that 
the product the present-day high 
school But the quality the 
product not the subject this article. 

study which probably not 
valid, and possibly not reliable, but cer- 
tainly awesome, twenty-two college 
teachers ranging from instructor full 
professor were interviewed the writer. 
Fach these college teachers was asked 
the same question—“When did you last 
visit (with professional curiosity) pub- 
lic school?” every interview 


the answer was the same—“I have never 
visited (with professional curiosity) 
public secondary school.” 

Two the interviewees wondered 
their attendance basketball games 
which their sons participated might con- 
stitute such visit. One thought that the 
fact that had made several high 
school commencement addresses re- 
cent years might have provided him with 
some insight into public secondary edu- 
cation. During the course the inter- 
views all expressed least some dis- 
pleasure with the products the Ameri- 
can secondary schools. 

you are college teacher and/or 
critic secondary education and, having 
read this far, feel somewhat maligned, 
perhaps you have recently visited high 
school and talked several teachers and 
administrators and students and parents. 
And you have made careful study 
the high school physical plant, and have 
seen teachers and students action 
classroom, and have discussed length 
with teachers, administrators, pupils, and 
parents the aims and ideals 
poses and problems the public high 
school—read more. are friends, 
you and This article was not written 
for you. 

Colleges and universities throughout 
the land are complaining loudly that the 
secondary schools are not teaching the 
“basic” skills. proclaimed that stu- 
dents can longer read, nor write, nor 
spell, nor figure. That now full-blown 
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bogy, “progressive education,” blamed. 
The curricula are saturated with “frills.” 
“Meaningful experiences” are being sub- 
stituted for good, old-fashioned drill. 
Pupils are permitted assist choos- 
ing what they will learn. Teachers are 
more interested their pupils in- 
dividuals than teaching subject matter 
for its own sake. These and many similar 
explanations are offered reasons for 
the alleged sad state preparation 
college students. 

The professor-critic often assumes that 
the primary responsibility the Ameri- 
can secondary school prepare its 
pupils for college. This true only 
few favored areas. Most high schools, 
being public, can not and will not close 
their doors those for whom high 
school the last education. The 
task providing for the needs 
this group youngsters equally im- 
portant. 

this point becomes necessary for 
the reader recognize two divergent 
points view. the one hand are 
those who feel that this nation has 
obligated itself provide “reasonable” 
quantity and quality education for all. 
This quantity consists twelve years 
formal education—through high 
school. There are also those who, Plato- 
like, advocate “elite” educational sys- 
tem, such system, perhaps, exists 
many nations Europe, wherein there 
careful selection those who are 
privileged receive education beyond 
the elementary level. 

This article assumes that nation 
which has assumed for itself the task 
propounding the world the cause 
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democracy, only educational system 
which free all and for all 
ceptable. divergent population with 
divergent purposes must provided 
for. The secondary school cannot and 
should not close its doors anyone who 
would enter. 

have high schools whose popu- 
lations are increasing faster than build- 
ings can built and teachers 
have high schools which many, 
many pupils will terminate their formal 
education. have high 
crowded with youngsters motivated only 
the fear living our adult so- 
ciety without high school diploma. 
have high schools filled with classrooms 
filled with children who range ability 
from the barely educable the highly 
superior. have high schools which 
already overburdened teachers are fur- 
ther burdened with the almost impos- 
sible challenge stimulate all pupils 
their classrooms want learn. 

doubtless true that the public 
secondary school America has devel- 
oped philosophic and operational flaws 
which must Curricula 
must Teacher standards and 
teaching standards must improved. 
Better facilities must provided. And 
goals and purposes must clarified. 

But the contention this writer 
that those who labor the public sec- 
ondary schools are well aware these 
shortcomings. The high school teachers 
and the high school principal are work- 
ing assiduously improve the quality 
secondary school education. 

That the problems the secondary 
schools are publicly aired and discussed 
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bodes well for the future education. 
That the solutions offered the critics 
upon taking education back the 
“sood old days” ludicrous. 

The critics who state that the public 
high school must once again the same 
was twenty-five years ago have let 
time pass them by. teach taught 
back the “good old days” must 
ignore the vast psy- 
chology. must what the scien- 
tist has discovered about the way 
learn. must ignore the vast economic, 
social, technological, 
changes which have manifested them- 
selves during the past quarter-century. 
These critics who would laugh them- 
selves 1932 automobile would have 
return 1932 educational system. 
They will readily admit that 1932 auto- 
mobiles have become antiquated. Yet 
they find difficult realize that 
1932 education for 1957 society 
equally ridiculous. 

continue this parallel, many fea- 
tures the 1932 automobile have been 
retained because ardent research has dis- 
covered nothing better. with 
secondary school education. But refuse 
adopt improvements because they are 
new would handicap the development 
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the automobile and education 

The 1957 high school different 
from what was. The high school plant 
has changed. The teacher has changed. 
The pupil has changed. And the pur- 
poses have understand the 
secondary school must first accept 
the fact that changes are taking place 

understand fully the present pub- 
lic secondary schools, the critic must see 
them first hand. must 
must see for himself what being 
taught. must see how being 
taught. must see and talk with the 
high school pupils. must visit the 
classrooms. must talk parents and 
teachers and administrators. 
must examine the changes which have 
taken place the setting which these 
have been put effect. must evalu- 
ate new ideas with eye the cal- 
endar. 

Let the critic criticize the public sec- 
ondary school, But let him first see for 
himself what the schools are really 
doing. Let him discover why the schools 
are doing what they are doing. And let 
him evaluate the American high school 
remembering that this 1957. 


The Fulbright program part the international exchange activities 
the Department State. will give more than 900 American citizens 
the chance study abroad during the 1958-59 academic year. Since the 
establishment the program over 6000 American students have re- 
ceived grants for foreign study. 
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Child Discovers Christmas: 
True Story 


JEFFERSON 


The heaped-up gifts beneath the tree 
Were opened, stripped mystery, 
The last seal broken disclose 

Secrets long guardéd ribbon bows. 
Radio carols were drowned clatter 
coffee cups, laughter, chatter. 
Beside the tree the one small boy, 

three-year old, tried out each toy. 
With his new tools built boat 
From piece board knew would float. 
was gift, giving was fun. 

must find presents for everyone. 
Soon grown-up laps held autos, trains, 
Coloring books model planes. 

One empty lap looked once more 
Among his dwindled Christmas store. 
Seeing his new plane, wound 

Paper around and ribbon found 

the littered floor, With just trace 
wistfulness upon his face 

gave his best, his favorite toy, 

Then quickly blossomed into joy. 

The dullest grown-up could understand 
carried Christmas his hand. 


Book Reviews 


Nore: Reviews not signed have been written the editor. 


get good 


being ungenerous even book, 

And calculating much help 

much reading. rather when 

gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 
Soul-forward, headlong into book’s profound 
Impassioned for its beauty, and salt truth— 
then get the right good from book. 
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CHILDREN AND OTHER PEOPLE 
THROUGH 
LEARNING Steward and Workman. 
The Dryden Press. 276 pp. $2.25. 


This book contains discussions many 
the problems that children, teachers and 
parents face during the years from birth 
through adolescence. addition, there are 
sections Psychology,” 
“Discipline,” “The Problem Child,” and 
“The Adults Around the Child.” This 
reviewer enjoyed most the fact that the 
authors discussed problems which are 
great interest teachers and parents, 


The chapter the Freudian view seems 
place the contributions Sigmund 
Freud proper perspective. One key state- 
ment Freudian concepts are not 
doctrinaire and can incorporated into 
diverse approaches the study human 
personality.” 

The remainder this review will high- 
light sections particular interest the 


The discussion discipline seems very 
appropriate and contains common sense. 
highlighted the necessity for the 
teacher times assume leadership role. 
suggested that sensitivity particu- 
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lar situation very important classroom 
discipline. other words, teacher should 
able almost instinctively sense when 
“strict” and when encourage the 
children take more leadership, The end 
objective good discipline thought 
group control. the discussion de- 
mocracy, very pertinent remark that 
teachers should not mistake the form 
democracy for its content. other words, 
number class elections necessarily 
makes that classroom democratic situa- 
tion, Another valuable comment that 
democratic control psychological and 
mental health concept well social 
one. 

The section the problem child should 
interest every classroom teacher. 
particular, the discussion defense 
mechanisms should quite helpful. Be- 
hind every don’t care” attitude state- 
ment the part child there usually 
some real concern, suggested that 
each teacher can look behind the mecha- 
nism and see some the real feelings 
children that they can help problem chil- 
dren. The authors also suggest that often 
teachers project their own feelings 
frustration particular group and label 
bad. 

Another highlight discussion how 
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specialists can help the problem child. 

The last chapter the book discusses 
the topic, “Teachers and Parents 
Human Beings.” This especially en- 
joyable chapter for the reviewer 
points out that relationships between par- 
ents, teachers and children can improved 
greatly all involved are natural and 
not attempt overplay their 

summarize the reactions the book, 
contains point view and has illustra- 
tions and suggestions that teachers and 
parents should find interesting and helpful. 

South Bay Union School District 
Imperial Beach, California 


Crisis HIGHER Charles 
Hogarth. Public Affairs Press, Wash- 
ington, D.C., pp. $1.00. 

This recent publication Charles Ho- 
garth is, Ernest Hollis notes the 
Introduction, short book plain Eng- 
lish that gives concise over-view the 
operations American institutions 
higher education.” Dr, Hogarth highly 
qualified for the task writing this field. 
According the blurb and several bio- 
graphical dictionaries, has had experi- 
ence elementary and secondary schools, 
junior and senior colleges and universities 
several states, among them Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Florida, Before becoming 
the president Mississippi State College 
for Women, held positions teacher, 
student counselor, director public rela- 
tions, business manager, registrar, dean, and 
vice president. 

This work important that sounds 
warning danger our educational 
setup; crisis higher education. 
While the colleges and universities the 
United States enrolled approximately 
3,000,000 students during the 1956-57 
school year, twice this number expected 
enter college 1970—just thirteen 
years from That not all. The pres- 
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ent rate expenditure for higher educa- 
tion the neighborhood two and 
three-fourths billion dollars year. During 
the next thirteen years appears that the 
cost higher education will approxi- 
mately fifty-seven billion dollars, aver- 
age over four billion dollars year. The 
problems involved obtaining enough 
money and teachers provide for the in- 
crease college enrollment each year until 
have about twenty-four billion addi- 
tional dollars and about two hundred thou- 
sand more teachers 1970 are difficult 
solve that are now confronted with 
crisis higher education. 

“Crisis Higher Education” sounds 
warning that the greatest problem facing 
higher education the years ahead 
secure sufficient funds with which meet 
educational Also points 
way out. Hogarth says, “This crisis can 
overcome, and when proper measures 
are taken meet it, the result will 
major contribution more prosperous 
and stronger United States America.” 
The author holds that “the more citizens 
realize that higher education affects them, 
the better they will understand the need 
for concerted action. The better people 
understand this need, the more they will 
support higher The more sup- 
port they give it, the more effective higher 
education can be.” Obviously then citizens 
need understand the objectives higher 
education its various functions: teaching, 
research, and service. 

Furthermore, all types institutions 
higher learning and the public will profit 
more when the general public has better 
understanding the specific phases 
higher education which are discussed the 
ten short chapters: physical facilities, re- 
sponsibilities and privileges faculty and 
staff members, curriculum, extracurricular 
activities, planning procedures, alumni sup- 
port, and that important area public re- 
Indeed, vital function higher 
education that giving the general pub- 
lic adequate information about, and inter- 
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pretation of, the purpose and place high- 
education the social 

Dr. Hogarth’s recommendation that 
extensive long-range planning for higher 
education the nation whole should 
lem,” writes, “is urgent, and data should 
available national scale for federal 
action such becomes necessary.” ask 
then whether Hogarth considers federal aid 
way out the crisis, and find his 
statement, “Citizens should not wait with 
the hope that the federal government will 
solve this problem. The people this 
country are capable solving this financial 
problem without additional federal aid. 
will another tribute the effectiveness 
this democracy the problem solved 
without additional federal assistance.” 

Epna 
University Wyoming 


Lucile Lurry and Elsie 
Alberty. The Macmillan Company. 297 
pp. $4.75. 

The principal assumption concerning 
American secondary education underlying 
this book that “there has been relatively 
little basic change the curriculum” de- 
spite the fact that recent decades have wit- 
nessed “an increase the number and 
variety courses offered, greater emphasis 
guidance, more attention extracur- 
ricular activities, improvement textbooks 
and audio-visual aids, and the like. 
The basis for this assumption that 
progress has taken place core program 
development.” Emphasis continues 
the mastering subject matter rather than 
“the needs, problems, and interests 
young people.” The fact that “public school 
people have lacked concrete examples 
given the reason for 
such alleged failure progress, 

The intent Lurry and Alberty was 
provide this needed “know-how.” They 
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present clear and detailed descriptions con- 
cerning procedures for such reconstruction 
educational programs that people rather 
than subject matter will primary con- 
cern. Their theoretical exposition only con- 
stitutes slightly more than one-half the 
scriptions practice selected secondary 
schools” which have- made the transitions 
they Both the steps which 
the reconstructions were effected and the 
major characteristics instruction under 
the new program are described some de- 
tail. Most these descriptions are excerpts 
from contributions staff members the 
schools cited. 

Any school staff that desirous mak- 
ing fundamental revision its curricu- 
lum will find this book both challenging 
and informative. Chapter presents 
critique existing secondary schools and 
then suggests changes which their pro- 
grams instruction will become general 
their admission students, ““The core 
program, the writers see it, offers 
promising approach high school adminis- 
trators and teachers who feel their responsi- 
bility move ahead [in] the reorganiza- 
tion general education.” 

The term core defined (Chapter IT) 
development consisting broad pre- 
planned problem areas, resource guides 
from which are selected learning experi- 
ences terms the psycho-biological and 
societal needs, problems, and interests 
students.” Eleven characteristics core 
programs are named and described, That 
“core not all the curriculum” 
statement which too frequently over- 
looked its opponents, Actually, the core 
block-of-time constitutes only two three 
periods the school day. Moreover, while 
the core draws upon all areas instruc- 
tion, the main restricted those 
phases subject matter commonly desig- 
nated English, social studies, and perhaps 
the natural sciences. Suggestions for the 
use the core period are given Ap- 
pendix Two. 
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The designing core programs follows 
its definition. The first step for the fac- 
ulty locate and define the principal prob- 
lem This involves study the pupils, 
the community, and the research con- 
cerning core instruction, Although the au- 
thors grant that “there ready-made 
blue print for anyone use making 
problem area study,” they chart sixteen 
problems constituting basis for the 
scope adequate core program.” de- 
tailed description resource materials re- 
lated each these areas given Ap- 
pendix One. Definite suggestions are pre- 
sented Chapter VIII concerning ways 
faculty can work together developing 
core program. These are clarified de- 
scriptions schools where such task has 
been effected. 

The manner which two schools made 
problem area study described Chap- 
ter IV. This followed suggestion 
“technique which group teachers might 
find helpful they work together de- 
veloping resource guides for use the 
and “an illustrative resource guide” 
(Chapter V). “The core program ac- 
tion” describes how materials can trans- 
lated from the resource guide into integral 
elements learning processes, The respec- 
tive and somewhat different roles teacher 
and pupils are delineated (Chapter VI). 
Next, the respective roles teachers 
four special-interest areas, namely related 
arts, home economics, natural sciences, and 
language arts are discussed (Chapter VIT). 

This reviewer feels that the authors have 
realized their objectives very well, They 
present clear concept the scope and con- 
tent the core program and enumerate 
reasons why should adopted sec- 
ondary means effecting this 
end, they describe detail the procedures 
which such reconstruction can ef- 

Even though the reader may opposed 
both their philosophy and their sugges- 
tions for reform, should find careful 
study this book worthwhile. 
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should much dispel many contem- 
porary misconceptions concerning the scope 
and nature core programs. suggests 
numerous practices which are applicable 
schools that are more conventional 
organization and approach, And, finally, 
challenges teachers such schools 
more active the evaluation and improve- 
ment their instruction, 
Forest SHOEMAKER 
Ohio University 


GINNING TEACHING Clyde Knapp 
and Ann Jewett: McGraw-Hill Co., 
295 

This textbook contributes the orienta- 
tion students actual teaching responsi- 
bility. The material well organized 
evolutionary manner which enables the 
reader relate the program professional 
education student teaching and 
initial experiences the field. 

Part One contains work profile the 
teaching Physical Education. The sec- 
tion provides extensive 
taining the purpose and scope profes- 
sional preparation, 

Part Two, the authors successfully 
identify common areas concern among 
neophyte teachers, and they discuss courses 
action dealing with these items, The 
overview contained Chapter particu- 
larly helpful beginning student teachers. 
The unlimited spheres teacher responsi- 
bility within the community and extra- 
class activities are called the attention 
the reader manner which identifies 
teaching professional activity beyond 
that teaching Chapter includes 
numerous guiding materials and suggestions 
which are readily adaptable the frame- 
work organizational instructional 
experiences most any directed teaching 
situations. 

proper emphasis professional ethics 
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the beginning teacher highlights the third 
part this text. The consideration pro- 
cedures involved seeking initial employ- 
ment teaching are well stated and help- 
ful. The approach new position from 
the standpoint attitudes and relationships 
clearly discussed way that establishes 
the importance these items, yet treats this 
adjustment natural part professional 
living. section titled “Planning for First 
Teaching” more extensive treatment 
materials and methods employed the 
total teaching program compared with 
the orientation teaching classes outlined 
Chapter The discussion in-service 
growth opportunities rounds out very 
complete consideration the orientation 
undergraduate and student teachers, and 
adds the overall contribution the book 
individuals approaching their initial in- 
service teaching 
LEHSTEN 

University Michigan 


GUIDANCE 


TECHNIQUEs GUIDANCE Arthur 
Harper Brothers, New York. 
1957 Revised Edition, 359 pp. $6.00. 
1945 Traxler came out with the first 

edition Guidance” and 
1957 the first revision was That 
was revised indicates that was well re- 
ceived, The second edition will doubt 
accepted well the first. 

Traxler’s book comprehensive text 
covers the whole field guidance. 
begins with good discussion what guid- 
ance means the American schools and 
then moves what purports do. 
Twenty-one chapters are devoted ex- 
plaining what function should have 
the school today and what techniques are 
ordinarily used. Traxler, being associated 
with the Educational Records Bureau, has 
intense interest testing; nevertheless, 
has kept sane perspective testing 
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guidance that has not thought 
merely continuous testing program. 
seems have achieved fine balance 
between testing and other phases the 
total process evaluation—the use such 
tools the cumulative record, case studies, 
personal evaluation teachers, parents, 
and neighbors. 

Traxler emphasizes repeatedly that effec- 
tive guidance dependent entirely the 
co-operation the entire community, 
single person can ever hope achieve ade- 
quate results without the help the home, 
the neighbors, other teachers, the students, 
and the school Careful 
planning program essential. Four- 
teen questions were asked relative the 
launching full-fledged guidance set-up 
school These questions are de- 
signed help the administration evaluate 
the kind program that best fits the par- 
ticular community. Basic organized 
guidance knowledge the community 
and the needs individual students. What 
the children want life work? 
What they need order achieve their 
goals? What information should given 
them develop proper attitudes, acquire 
adequate skills, and general, prepare 
satisfactorily for life work? Much em- 
phasis made giving broad de- 
velopmental base for understanding the 
child possible order that proper coun- 
seling can given for effective adjust- 
ment through life. 

chapter devoted the relationship 
between counseling and learning. Consider- 
able stress placed learning adjust 
all life situations and the adult’s role 
this learning process—guiding the child 
that may learn adequately adjust 
every stage life. Special emphasis made 
the work that may done group 
situations relative various phases 
guidance, 

Traxler has used illustrative material 
with telling effect. has given samples 
various forms for cumulative record and 
used gaining information about the indi- 
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vidual has illustrated what kind 
material needed permanent record 
long range make effective. Especially 
good suggestions are made 
twenty-one regard selected reading 
resources child psychology, adolescence, 
mental hygiene, dynamics adjustment, 
exceptional children, and clinical therapy. 

Techniques Guidance well written 
with excess technical vocabulary; yet, 
has enough the psychological language 
make scientific and readable. The lan- 
guage simple and delightfully clear and 
Students will enjoy reading 
for pleasure and will find illuminating. 
Much self-discovery will result from the 
study this text. The student will learn 
much about himself does about the 
problems other people, which should 
true any good text psychology. Every 
prospective teacher should have Tech- 
niques Guidance required reading 
helps give perspective the total 
school program, and especially, what 
teachers are trying achieve the mod- 
ern school. 

Hanson 

University Wichita 


PSYCHOLOGY 


EXPERIMENTAL AND OTHER 
Essays Pavlov. Philosophical Li- 
brary. 653 pp. $7.50. 

These essays will provide valuable read- 
ing for those who are interested the 
history experimental physiology and be- 
havioristic psychology. The 
cludes brief biographical sketch, brief 
autobiographical sketch and passages from 
the writings and lectures Pavlov. 

This material should “must” reading 
for those who are interested the learning 
process, whether psychologists edu- 
cators, since his “conditioned reflex” has 
played such important role contempo- 
rary learning theory. spite the im- 
portant role Pavlov played the develop- 
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ment the behavioristic viewpoint, few 
this country have ever read any 
lov’s writings. Those who are interested 
contemporary Russia will gain some un- 
derstanding their theory education 
from reading these essays, Pavlov was not 
communist but his materialistic, physio- 
logical theory has proved great service 
them since fits well with their ma- 
terialistic viewpoint and gives them theory 
learning which has become the basis for 
their theory education, the concept 
education conditioning the younger 
generation the communistic way 
thinking. 

The general reader with particular 
interest this aspect science will prob- 
ably find the material technical, repetitious, 
even Few readers will care read the 
volume from beginning end. fact, 
most readers will well selective 
reading since the material does tend 
repetitious. One can get adequate idea 
Pavlovian methods and philosophy from 
reading, perhaps, third half the 
volume. 

The viewpoint that radical empiri- 
cist who was interested only experimen- 
tal knowledge. His biographer pictures 
Pavlov revolutionary science who 
jective method science studying the 
functions the brain and the higher ner- 
vous activity.” “Objective” was his watch- 
These writings give outstanding 
presentation the method “decomposi- 
tion and analysis,” which was for him the 
only method and which was character- 
istic his 

Pavlov known this country for his 
concept the “conditioned reflex,” con- 
cept which proved useful 
haviorists psychology and which led them 
accept his theory even though they had 
little knowledge the man and his work. 
psychology, one the 
aspects his writings his utter scorn for 
psychologists whom quite certain are 
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not thoroughly objective and, consequently, 
not scientific. finds nothing good 
the works psychologists and held that 
there was need for the physiologists 
have recourse psychologists since the 
physiologists’ empirical methods are ade- 
quate for dealing with all the problems with 
which the psychologists deal. 

The final section, “Fragments State- 
ments the ‘Wednesday’ Gatherings,” 
composed selections from discussions 
which sometimes answered questions and 
other times criticized the works 
physiologists and psychologists. The selec- 
tions are particular value that they 
reveal great deal about the man, Pavlov. 
see him here man who was in- 
tolerant any viewpoint except his own. 
His criticisms even materialistic 
ists and physiologists, who were closest 
his viewpoint, were scathing, showing 
basic intolerance for any who differed from 

These essays will little interest 
those whose interests lie solely contem- 
porary thinking, but for those who are in- 
terested the development physiology 
and psychology the past one hundred 
years this volume will provide significant 
and valuable reading. 

Drayton Lewis 
Southwestern Louisiana Institute 


VocaTIONAL COUNSELING WITH THE 
HANDICAPPED Lloyd 
Lofquist. Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
Inc. 373 pp. $5.00 
This text attempts analyze informa- 

tion available disabilities and medical 

conditions and integrate this informa- 
tion with the principles and techniques 
vocational counseling, placing particular 
emphasis the applicability such in- 
formation and techniques the work 
the hospital and rehabilitation counselor. 
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The area guidance covered rather 
completely shown the titles the 
major sections the text. Four the 
major sections are entitled follows: Part 
with Other Serv- 
Part Disability 
Areas”; Part Four—“The Counseling 
Process”; and Part Re- 
sources.” The specific disabilities treated 
were determined analysis patient 
population and terms availability 
literature. Certain areas are not treated 
since existing materials are ade- 
quate. The specific disabilities selected for 
discussion include the diabetic, the am- 
putee, the heart patient, the hypertensive, 
the paraplegic, the cancer patient, and the 
skin patient. 

Part Two, which precedes the discussion 
specific disabilities, deals comprehen- 
sive way with the relationship with other 
services—clinical psychology, other profes- 
sional services, hospital administrative serv- 
ices, and services outside the hospital. 

extensive appendix includes leading 
questions major importance areas not 
treated the text—blind 
handicapped, deaf 
pulmonary tuberculosis, psychiatric patient, 
seizure patient, and patient with arthritis. 

The text very timely and will fill 
important need for counselors and related 
personnel, well-documented and in- 
cludes illustrated cases, sample forms, etc. 
The book comes grips with specific prob- 
lems and tends pointed and direct 
its suggestions. seems avoid vague 
general treatments which are all too com- 
mon similar texts. The author has tried 
seriously work from solid foundations 
and practical his treatment. His 
book promises helpful contribution 
field guidance which rather com- 
plex. 


Lorp 
Los Angeles State College 
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Brief Browsings Books 


Hilliard the University Lon- 
don the author Short History 
Education British West Africa published 
Nelson Education Handbook series, 179 
pages there interesting account the 
development education the former 
“dark continent.” The text supplemented 
excellent illustrations, Countries included 
are Sierra Leone, The Gambia, the Gold 
Coast and Nigeria. 

The History Germany (from the 
Reformation the Present), volume 
427 pages written Minna Falk, 
Associate Professor German, New York 
University, who has spent three years with 
the military government Germany and 
Austria. Through the Thirty Years War, 
the French Revolution, the Franco-Prus- 
sian War, the rule Bismarck, World 
War the Weimar Republic, the Third 
Reich, World War II, the narrative 
brought the present. The Post War 
World has its own chapter, “Germany’s 
Future” which concludes the 
there the question the allegiance 
the Saar, the problems the Oder-Neisse 
boundary line and the division Germany 
into East and West. The possibility the 
reunification Germany will kept alive 
the Soviets, weapon European 
negotiations. The problem religion 
acute. More leadership passing into hands 
the Catholic element, the East formerly 
predominately Protestant, now Soviet 
hands, and the country now evenly di- 
vided. 

Germany has now preponderance 
women unused exercising their vote ef- 
fectively. There danger that they will 
revive militarism, that Nazism may re- 
instated before they can become psychologi- 
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cally adjusted “independent, sane, demo- 
cratic thinking.” 

The volume sold $6.00 Philo- 
sophical Library. 

Occupational Information, McGraw- 
Hill Book Company publication, presents 
three aspects the subject: where get 
occupational information; how use 
counseling; and how use teach- 
ing. revised and enlarged edition 
the author’s previous “Group Guidance.” 
Professor Hoppock New York Univer- 
sity, the author, 518 pages fertile 
ideas, has examined such topics theory 
occupational choice, plant tours, group 
conferences, case conference, students sur- 
vey, beginning jobs, students follow-up, 
alumni, laboratory study, client-centered 
counseling, and evaluation, The elementary 
school not neglected. 

The volume priced $6.75. 

Robert Pooley, the University 
Wisconsin, has written Teaching English 
Grammar, title which recognizes 
prosaic, but subject vital importance 
and Confusions. “exist regarding 
the nature, use and outcomes grammar 
instruction.” This book “may offer com- 
promise position.” After brief historical 
survey, chapter, with the title “Grammar 
Today’s presents the state 
grammar teaching public and private 
schools 1956. The evidence shows that 
“formal learning and formal drill” still 
dominate, that its teaching has not changed 
greatly the last decade and there are 
few signs change. However, alterna- 
tive occupies most this book. Interested 
persons will want pursue the argument 
further. This volume 204 pages, pub- 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, retails 
for $2.50. 


Worthy Note 


Boetzkes, Ottilie, The Seed 
Greenwich Book Publishers, Inc., New 
York, 1957. Pp. 152. $2.75. 

Church, David M., Vocational and Pro- 
fessional Monographs, Philan- 
thropic Fund-Raising Profession. 
Bellman Publishing Company, Boston, 
1956. Pp. 30. $1.00 (paper). 

Crow, Lester and Alice, Adolescent 
Development and Adjustment. Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1956. Pp. 540. $5.50. 

daVinci, Leonardo, The Art Painting. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 214. $4.75. 

Edwards, Allen L., Techniques Atti- 
tude Scale Construction. Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 251. $4.00. 

Friedrich, Johannes, Extinct Languages. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 180. $5.00. 

Greenwood, David, Truth and Meaning. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 110. $3.75. 

Hadden, Maude Miner, High Horizons. 
Whittier Books, Inc., Pp. 64. $2.50. 
Isherwood, Christopher, Great English 
Short Stories. Dell Publishing Company, 
New York, 1957. Pp. 416, 50¢ (paper). 
Kimpel, Ben F., Language and Religion. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1957. 

Pp. 149. $3.75. 

Merton, Thomas, Man Island. 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, New 
York, 1957. Pp. 254. 35¢ (paper). 

Papini, Giovanni, Life Christ. Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, New York, 1957. 
Pp. 494. 50¢ (paper). 

Pierhal, Jean, Albert Schweitzer, The 
Story His Life. Philosophical Library, 
New York, 1957. Pp. 160. $3.00. 


Pirone, Frank J., Science and the Love 
Philosophical Library, New York, 
1957. Pp. 233. $4.25. 

Rieker, Hans-Ulrich, The Secret Medi- 
tation. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1957. Pp. 176. $6.00. 

Secord, Arthur, How Tell What You 
Know. American Press, New York, 
1957. Pp. 70. $2.50. 

Study Abroad, Volume VIII, 1956-57. 
Unesco. Columbia University Press, 
New York, 1956. Pp. 617. $2.00 
(paper). 

The National Interest and Foreign Lan- 
guages, National Commission for 
Unesco. Department Pp. 133. 
(paper). 

Wedeck, Harry E., Dictionary Magic. 
Philosophical Library, New York, 1956. 
Pp. 103. $3.00. 

Wethered, The Curious Art 
Autobiography from Benvenuto Cellini 
Rudyard Kipling. Philosophical Li- 
brary, New York, 1956. Pp. 237. 
$7.50. 

White, Lynn, Jr., Frontiers Knowl- 
edge the Study Man. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1956. Pp. 316. 


$4.50. 

White, Nathan, Harry White—Loyal 
American. Independent Press, Inc., 
Boston, 1956. Pp. 415. 

Wilson, Woodrow, Congressional Gov- 
ernment, Meridian Books, The Noon- 
day Press, New York, 1956. Paper. 
Pp. 222. $1.25. 

Winick, Charles, Dictionary Anthro- 
pology. Philosophical Library, New 
York, 1956. Pp. 579. $10.00. 

Wolfard, Merl R., Thinking about Think- 
ing. Philosophical Library, New York, 
1956. Pp. 273. $5.00. 
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Behind the By-Lines 


(Continued from page 132) 


Wyman Holmes, Dean Emeritus the 
Graduate School Education, Harvard 
University. Dr. Holmes has served with 
many important educational groups. 
1946 was consultant Unesco 
Paris. author several excellent 
books Recently, since his re- 
tirement, has been chairman the Civic 
Education Project the Civic Education 
Foundation, Education Center, Tufts. 

John Diekhoff, Dean Cleveland 
College, Western Reserve University, dis- 
cusses Population and Higher Educa- 
Dr. Diekhoff author “Democ- 
racy’s College,” “Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
Commentary,” and “Milton Him- 
self.” was member the Editorial 
Board “Prose Works John Milton,” 
published the Yale University Press. 
member the Advisory Board the 
Journal Higher Education. 

Changing World—Changing Curricula 
Buffalo. This condensed from ad- 
dress given the author the annual 
meeting the New York State Association 
for the Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment. Dr. Furnas the author 
“America’s Tomorrow,” and “The Next 
Hundred Years” Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection January, 1936). was 
editor the Sixth edition Roger’s 
ual Industrial Chemistry.” From De- 
cember, 1955 February, 1957 served 
Assistant Secretary Defense for Re- 
search and Development. 

Communication Art written 
James House, Jr., who Associate Profes- 
sor Design, Fine Arts School, the Uni- 
versity Pennsylvania. artist and 
sculptor, working mostly wood, For 
thirty years was caricaturist for New 
York and Philadelphia publications. 

Jesse Stuart, famed poet, novelist and 
lecturer, Riverton, Kentucky writes 


Can You Teach Without Teachers? Re- 
cipient Guggenheim Fellowship, has 
visited foreign countries, author 
sixteen books, perhaps the most important 
which “The Thread That Runs 
True.” lives farm, W-Hollow, his 
ancestral home. 

James Senior, presents The Eternal 
Verities. retired from teaching the 
University Chicago, where was As- 
sociate Professor Chemistry. 

Did Progressive Education Backfire? 
The title asks question with which many 
are concerned. Frost, Jr. the author, 
also the author “Basic Teachings 
the Great Philosophers,” “Is American 
Radio Democratic?” “Essentials the 
History Education,” and “Master Works 
Philosophy.” Adjunct Professor 
Education Hofstra College. 

Some Obstacles Straight Thinking 
the work Norman Dilley, Assistant 
Professor Education, the University 

Sidney Rollins, principal the Jen- 
nings High School, Jennings, Missouri 
states his opinion Confounded Unfounded 
Criticism. member Beta Upsilon. 

Again present poetry contributors, 
old and new. Catherine Bryant Rowles 
author Winter Walk; Dorothy Lee 
Richardson For Track Champion; 
Geoffrey Johnson, The Last Move; 
Charles Edwin Butterfield, Windy 
Night the Farm; Douglass Lawson, 
Full Voice; Gladys Vondy Robertson 
Tempus; and Helen Jefferson, 
Child Discovers Christmas: True Story. 

With this issue which appears soon after 
the New Year, may express our best 
wishes our more than 20,000 readers 
throughout the world! 
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Foreword 


HIs DIRECTORY local and national officers Kappa 
Delta has been prepared the hope that will 
useful our officers and members. the Society’s only 
publication which includes the names all officers 
institutional and alumni chapters. these officers who 
are responsible for the excellence the work the 
local groups and who maintain the standards the Society. 

far possible the roster officers complete. 
complete list those now serving has not been received 
the General Office recently, far possible data have 
been supplied from earlier files. all officers had not been 
elected when copy went the printers, only those already 
elected are included. few instances only the names 
the president and counselor are given the counselor 
only. 

changes occur the personnel the chapter officers 
later this year will great assistance the names 
and addresses the newly-elected officers are furnished 
promptly the General Office. 

directory the national officers included well 
the present members the Laureate Chapters. There 
also list former members the Laureate Chapter 
who are deceased. 

Our thanks those who have kindly cooperated 
furnishing 


THE 
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DIRECTORY KAPPA 


DELTA 


THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive President: KATHERINE VICKERY, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama 


Executive First Vice-President: JOHN HARTON, 
Fresno State College, Fresno, California 


Executive Second Vice-President: GERALD READ, 
Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 


Executive Counselor: RAYMOND Pur- 
due University, West Lafayette, Indiana 


Student Counselor: JAMES HALES, 310 Chilli- 
cothe Road, Aurora, Ohio 


Laureate Counselor: HAROLD BENJAMIN, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee 


Executive President Emeritus: Mc- 
CRACKEN, Elmwood Place, Athens, Ohio 


ELECTED THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 


Executive Secretary and Treasurer, and Editor 
238 East Perry Street, Tiffin Ohio 


LAUREATE CHAPTER 


The address parentheses the home mailing address the Laureate concerned. 


ELECTED MASSACHUSETTS 
FEBRUARY 28, 1928 


Payson Smith, Professor Emeritus Education, 
The University Maine (Peaks Island, Port- 
land, Maine). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 26, 1929 


William Heard Kilpatrick, Professor Emeritus 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York (106 Morn- 
ingside Drive, New York 27, New York). 


ELECTED DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
FEBRUARY 24, 1931 


Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Arlington, Vermont. 


ELECTED WASHINGTON, D.C. 
FEBRUARY 23, 1932 


Truman Lee Kelley, Professor Education, 
Emeritus, Graduate School Education, Har- 
vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
(1611 Paterna Road, Santa Barbara, Cali- 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 27, 1934 


Henry Holmes, Professor Emeritus Edu- 
cation and former Dean, Graduate School 


Education, Harvard University. (13 Kirkland 
Place, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts). 


FEBRUARY 25, 1936 


Frank Freeman, Dean and Professor Edu- 
cational Psychology, Emeritus, University 
California (20 Arlmonte Drive, Berkeley 
California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC CiTy, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 28, 1938 


Abraham Flexner, Director Emeritus, The Insti- 
tute for Advanced Study, Princeton, New Jersey 
(995 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, New York). 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
FEBRUARY 28, 1939 


Thomas Briggs, Emeritus Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University 
(Meredith, New Hampshire and Claremont 
Avenue, New York 27, New York). 

Kandel, Professor Emeritus Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, Profes- 
sor Emeritus American Studies, University 
Manchester, Manchester, England (c/o Dr. 
Hyman, ICA—NYU, APO 254, New York, 
New York). 


FEBRUARY 27, 1940 


Guy Stanton Ford, President Emeritus Univer- 
sity Minnesota (The Kennedy-Warren, 3133 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington, D.C.). 

George Drayton Strayer, Professor Emertius 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity Mercer Street, Princeton, New 


Jersey). 


ELECTED SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
FEBRUARY 24, 1942 


James Conant, Formerly Ambassador the 
Federal Republic Germany and President 
Harvard University. Director, Study the 
American High School. (588 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, New York). 


ELECTED ATHENS, OHIO 
APRIL 10, 1943 


Frank Graham, U.N. Representative for India 
and Pakistan. (Legal Residence, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina). 


ELECTED NEW NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 22, 1944 


Florence Allen, Judge the United States 
Court Appeals for the Sixth Circuit (Ohio, 
Kentucky, Michigan and Tennessee) (Federal 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio). 

George Counts, Professor Education Emeri- 
tus, Columbia University, New York, New 
York (Stony Hill Road, R.F.D. #1, Box 11, 
New Hope, Pennsylvania). 

George Stoddard, Dean, School Education, 
New York University (37 Washington Square, 
West Apt. 6-A, New York 11, New York). 

John Withers, Dean Emeritus, School 
Education, New York University (1813 First 
Avenue, Brandenton, Florida). 


ELECTED CINCINNATI, OHIO 
MARCH 17, 1945 
Edward Elliott, President Emeritus Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana (538 South 
Seventh Street, Lafayette, Indiana). 


ELECTED MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
MARCH 11, 1946 


Frank Baker, Formerly President the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin (Mountain Home, North Carolina). 

Robert Hutchins, President The Fund for 
the Republic, formerly Chancellor, The Uni- 
versity Chicago (600 East 42nd Street, New 
York 17, New York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
MARCH 1947 


Arthur Compton, Distinguished Service Pro- 
fessor Natural Philosophy, Washington Uni- 


versity, St. Louis, Missouri (625 South Skinker 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Missouri). 

Ernest Horn, Professor Emeritus Education, 
University Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa (832 
Kirkwood Avenue, Iowa City, Iowa). 

Alexander Stoddard, Former Superintendent 
Los Angeles City School, Los Angeles, Cali- 
forna, Consultant, Fund for the Advancement 
Education, 477 Madison Avenue, New York 
New York (5508 Village Green, Los An- 
geles 16, California). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 25, 1948 


Oliver Carmichael, Consultant the Fund 
for the Advancement (P.O. Box 
5262, Biltmore Station, Asheville, North 
Carolina). 

Mrs. Douglas Horton, Formerly President 
Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts (44 
Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts), 

John Studebaker, Vice President and Chair- 
man, Editorial Board, Scholastic Magazines, 
West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 


ELECTED PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
MARCH 29, 1949 


Harold Benjamin, Chairman, Division Social 
Foundations Education, George Peabody 
College for Teachers, Nashville, ‘Tennessee 
(6133 Robin Hill Road, Nashville Ten- 

Sir Cyril Burt, Emeritus Professor Psychology, 
University London, Fellow the British 
Academy, Honorary Fellow, Jesus College, 
Oxford Elsworthy Road, Hampstead, Lon- 
don, N.W. England). 

Thomas McCracken, Dean Emeritus, College 
Education, Ohio University, Executive Presi- 
dent Emeritus, Kappa Delta (47 Elmwood 
Place, Athens, Ohio). 

Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, formerly Member United 
States Delegation United Nations, 1951 
(Hyde Park, Dutchess County, New York). 


ELECTED SPRING MILL 
MITCHELL, INDIANA 
MARCH 28, 1950 


Florence Stratemeyer, Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York (400 West 119th Street, 
New York 27, New York). 

Owen Young, Formerly Chairman, Board 
Directors, General Electric Company, Van 
Hornesville, New York (Van Hornesville, New 
York). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 15, 1951 


Willard Earl Givens, Educational Consultant, 
Formerly Executive Secretary the National 


Education Association, Washington, D.C. (1661 
Crescent Place N.W., Washington D.C.). 


ELECTED LANSING, MICHIGAN 
MARCH 1952 


Henry Hill, President George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee (1801 
Edgehill Avenue, Nashville 12, Tennessee). 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 17, 1953 


William Carr, Executive Secretary, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington D.C. (3601 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W. Washington, D.C.). 


ELECTED WEST LAFAYETTE, INDIANA 
March 12, 1954 


Hollis Caswell, President, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, New York 
(503 West Street, New York 27, New 
York). 

Harold Dodds, President Emeritus, Princeton 
University, Princeton, New Jersey (87 College 
Road West, Princeton, New Jersey). 

Williams, Professor Education Emeri- 
tus, Heidelberg College; Executive Secretary 
and Treasurer, and Editor Kappa Delta Pi, 
Ohio (277 East Perry Street, Tiffin, 


ELECTED CLEVELAND, OHIO 
APRIL 1955 
Ralph Bunche, Under Secretary, United Na- 
tions, New York, New York (115-24 Grosvenor 
Road, Kew Gardens, New York). 
William Gray, Professor Emeritus, and Di- 
rector Research Reading, The University 


Chicago (6910 Bennett Chicago 49; 
Illinois). 

Robert Ulich, Conant Professor Education, 
Graduate School Education, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Massachusetts (17 Tappan 
Road, Wellesley, Massachusetts) 


ELECTED STILLWATER, OKLAHOMA 
MARCH 16, 1956 


James William Fulbright, United States Senator, 
Formerly President, University Arkansas, 
(409 Senate Office Building, Washington 25, 
D.C.). 

Ernest Melby, Professor and Dean Emeritus, 
School Education, New York University. 
Distinguished Professor Education, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, 
615 South Lawn Avenue, East Lansing, Mich- 


ELECTED ATLANTIC NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 15, 1957 


Agnes Meyer (Mrs. Eugene), Writer Edu- 
cation and Social problems. 1624 Crescent 
Place, N.W., Washington D.C. and Seven 
Springs Farm, Mt. Kisco, New York 

John Norton, Head, Department Educa- 
tional Administration, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York, New York (464 
Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York). 

Howard Wilson, Professor Education and 
Dean the School Education, University 
California Los Angeles, California (208 Ade- 
laide Street, Santa Monica, California). 

Thayer, Formerly Educational Director, 
Ethical Culture Schools, New York, New York. 
(5726 Little Falls Road, Arlington Vir- 
ginia). 


DECEASED MEMBERS THE LAUREATE CHAPTER 


Grace Abbot, formerly Professor Public Wel- 
fare Administration, University Chicago. 
Elected February 25, 1936; deceased June 19, 
1939. 

Sir John Adams, formerly Professor Emeritus 
Education, University London, England. 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased Septem- 
ber 29, 1934. 

Jane Addams, formerly Hull House, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, deceased 
May 21, 1935. 

Frank Aydelotte, Formerly Director, Institute for 
Advanced Study, Princeton, New 
Elected February 17, 1953; deceased Decem- 
ber 17, 1956. 

Edwin Anderson Alderman, formerly President 
the University Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Virginia. Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
April 19, 1931. 


James Angell, formerly President, Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Connecticut and Educational 
Counselor, National Broadcasting Company. 
Elected February 1933; deceased, March 
1949. 

William Bagley, formerly Editor, School and 
Society, and Professor Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York, New 
York, Elected February 28, deceased 
July 1946. 

Bailey, formerly Professor Agriculture, 
Cornell University. Elected March 17, 
deceased December 25, 1954. 

Frank Ballou, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
25-26, 1926; deceased February 1955. 

Charles Beard, formerlly historian, New Mil- 
ford, Connecticut. Elected February 23, 
deceased September 1948. 
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Martha Berry, formerly Director Berry Schools, 
Mt. Berry, Georgia. Elected February 25, 
1941; deceased February 27, 1942. 

Boyd Bode, formerly Professor Education, 
Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, Lec- 
turer Education, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. Elected February 25, 
1936; deceased March 29, 1953. 

George Carver, Founder the George Wash- 
ington Carver Foundation, Tuskegee Institute, 
Tuskegee, Alabama. Elected February 24, 
1942; deceased January 1943. 

McKeen Cattell, formerly Professor Psy- 
chology the University Pennsylvania and 
other publications. Elected February 23, 1932; 
deceased January 20, 1940. 

Werrett Wallace Charters, formerly Director 
Educational Research, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. Elected February 23, 1925; 
deceased. 

Lotus Coffman, formerly President the 
University Minnesota. Elected February 28, 
1928, deceased September 22, 1938. 

Albert Cook, formerly State Superintendent 
Public Instruction, Balimore, Maryland. 
Elected February 25, deceased. 

Ellwood Patterson Cubberley, formerly Dean 
School Education, Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity, Stanford University, California. Elected 
February 23, 1925; deceased September 14, 
1941. 

Walter Damrosch, formerly Musical Counsel, 
National Broadcasting Company, New York, 
New York. Elected February 25, 1936; de- 
ceased December 25, 1950. 

Edmund Day, formerly Chancellor, Cornell 
University, Ithaca, New York. Elected March 
10, 1946; deceased. 

John Dewey, formerly Professor Philosophy, 
Columbia University, New York, New York. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased June 
1952. 

Susan Miller Dorsey, formerly Superintendent 
Schools, Los Angeles, California. Elected Feb- 
ruary 25-26, 1926; deceased February 1946. 

Stephan Duggan, formerly Director the 
Institute International Education, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
August 18, 1950. 

Albert Einstein, formarly Life Member the 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Edward Evenden, formerly Professor Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York. Elected March 
17, deceased October 19, 1957. 

John Huston Finley, formerly Editor, New York 
Times. Elected February 20, 1935; deceased 
March 13, 1940. 

Frank Pierrepont Graves, Formerly President 


the University the State New York and 
State Commissioner Education. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased September 13, 1956. 

Paul Henry Hanus, formerly Dean, Granduate 
School Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. Elected February 
1926; deceased December 14, 1941. 

Patty Smith Hill, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, New York, Elected February 28, 
1938; deceased May 25, 1946. 

Horne, formerly Professor Education, 
New York University, New York, New York. 
Elected April 10, 1943; deceased August 16, 
1946. 

Jessup, formerly President the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement Teaching 
and the Carnegie Corporation, New York, 
New York. Elected April 10, 1943; deceased 
July 1944. 

George Johnson, formerly Head the Depart- 
ment Education, Catholic University 
America, Washington, D.C. Elected February 
24, 1942; deceased June 1944. 

Charles Hubbard Judd, formerly Professor 
Education, University Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. Elected February 23, 1925; deceased 
July 18, 1946. 

Frederick Keppel, formerly Educational Ad- 
viser and President the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 24, 1942; deceased September 1943. 

Edgar Knight, former Kenan Professor 
Educational History, University North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. Elected 
March 28, 1950; deceased. 

Paul Monroe, formerly Professor Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, New York; President, World Federation 
Education Association, Washington, D.C. 
Elected March 1927; deceased December 
1947. 

William Neilson, formerly President Smith 
College, Northampton, Massachusetts. Elected 
February 25, deceased February 13, 
1946. 

Frances Fenton Park, formerly member the 
Faculty, William White Institute 
chiatry. Elected February 23, deceased 
July 21, 1953. 

William Lyon Phelps, formerly professor Lit- 
erature, Yale University, New Haven, Connec- 
ticut. Elected February 28, 1939; deceased Au- 
gust 21, 1943. 

James Earl Russell, formerly Professor Educa- 
tion and Dean, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. Elected 
February 25-26, 1926; deceased November 
1945. 

William Russell, formerly President Teachers’ 


College, Columbia University. Elected March 
11, deceased March 26, 1956. 

Florence Rena Sabin, formerly Professor 
Histology, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more, Maryland, member, Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Elected February 15, 
deceased October 1953. 

Carl Seashore, formerly Dean the Graduate 
School the University Iowa, University 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Elected March 17, 
1945; deceased October 16, 1949. 

David Eugene Smith, formerly Professor 
Mathematics, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Febru- 
ary 24, 1936; deceased July 29, 1944. 

Henry Suzzallo, formerly President the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement 
Teaching. Elected March 1927; deceased 
September 25, 1933. 

Lewis Terman, formerly Professor Psy- 


chology, Stanford University, Stanford, Cali- 
Elected February 25, 1926; deceased 
December 21, 1956. 

Edward Lee Thorndike, formerly Professor 
Education, Teachers College, Uni- 
versity, New York, New York. Elected Feb- 
ruary 23, 1925; deceased August 10, 1949. 

Helen Bradford Thompson Woolley, formerly 
Northville, New Milford, Connecticut. 
Elected February 23, 1925; deceased Decem- 
ber 24, 1947. 

Mary Woolley, formerly President, Mt. Hol- 
yoke College, South Hadley, Massachusetts. 
Elected February 27, deceased September 


George Zook, formerly President the Ameri- 
can Council Education, Washington, D.C. 
Elected February 24, 1942; deceased August 
19, 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPTERS 


Alpha 


University Urbana, Illinois 
March 1911 


President: George Ross, 308 East Daniel Street, 
Champaign, 

Vice-president: Arlene Fitzgerald, 313 East John 
Street, Champaign, 

Secretary: Mary Wall, Stadium Terrace 
Drive, Champaign, 

Maryann Bitzer, Chalmers 

Street, Champaign, 

Treasurer: Mary Virginia McDougle, 806 Iowa 
Street, Urbana, 

Historian-Reporter: Lena Ulrica Ward, 
West Church Street, Champaign, 

Counselor: Shores, 911 South Foley Street, 
Champaign, 


Beta 


University Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
May 30, 1912 

President: Robert Brooks, 231 Willard Dormi- 
tory, Boulder, Colorado. 

Vice-president: Barbara King, 1025 15th Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Secretary: Nira Dee Smith, 720 18th Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Mary Thoman, 3320 Broadway, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Max Berueffy, 1201 
Balsam Avenue, Boulder, Colorado. 

Counselor: Edwin Carr, 811 Street, 
Boulder, Colorado. 
University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 


Gamma 


University Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
University Texas, Austin, Texas 
April 23, 1915 

President: Mrs. June Ford, 209 Rosedale Circle, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Nancy Bridges, 120 East Boyd 
Street, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Anne Houck, 702 Lahoma Street, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Gail Shannon, Faculty Exchange, Uni- 
versity Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Mary Clare Petty, Faculty Exchange, 


Delta 
May 30, 1916 
Charter withdrawn February 24, 1932. 


Epsilon 


Drake University, Des Moines, 
February 23, 1917 


President: Mary Beth Mouritsen, 3425 Kingman 
Boulevard, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 

Vice-president: Evelyn Ritchie, 3425 Kingman 
Boulevard, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 

Secretary: Charlotte Paulsen, 3118 Cottage Grove, 
Des Moines 11, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Gordon Price, 4011 Cornell Street, 
Des Moines 13, 

Historian-Reporter: Wanda Killinger, 1336 23rd 
Street, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 

Counselor: Bess Ham, 2930 Brattleboro Street, 
Des Moines 11, Iowa. 
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Zeta 
University Cincinati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
June 13, 1917 
President: Sally McCampbell, University Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Marilyn Russley, University 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary: Jeannette Winkelman, 
University Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Jane Osborn, University 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Gerald Aukerman, University 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Eileen Parris, University 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Counselor: Nancy Nunnally, University Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Eta 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 
June 11, 1919 

President: Sheetz, 225 South Grant, West La- 
fayette, Indiana; Rural Route Bremen, In- 
diana. 

Joan Clupper, Warren Hall, 
H., West Lafayette, Indian; 276 Sin- 
clair Street, Wabash, Indiana. 

Secretary: Harriet Wright, 125 Wood Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Robert Lamberson, 222 Wood Street, 
West Lafayette, Indiana; Dublin, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Sally Rohrig, 427 Russell, 
West Lafayette, Indiana; 17838 School Street, 
Lansing, 

Counselor: Raymond Ryder, 703 Hayes, West 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


Theta 


Colorado State College, Greeley, Colorado 
March 13, 1920 


President: Joan Baker, Wilson Hall, Box 
Greeley, Colorado. 

Vice-president: Bob McKee, 1006 Seventeenth 
Street, Greeley, Colorado. 

Secretary: Jan Helman, 1533 Eleventh Avenue, 
Greeley, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Glenyce Goodbary, 2047 Eighth Ave- 
nue, Greeley, Colorado. 

Counselor: Kenneth Perry, Colorado State 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 


Iota 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas 
March 13, 1920 


President: Dave Blackim, 306 East 13th Street, 
Emporia 


Vice-president: JoAnn Ritter, 929 West Street, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Secretary: Mary Dotson, 1324 Washington Street, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Dick Overfield, 1102 Commercial 
Street Emporia, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Ruth Lane, 929 West Street, 
Emporia, Kansas. 

Counselor: Mrs. Billy Leon Shumate, Assistant 
Professor Education, Kansas State Teachers 
College, Emporia, Kansas. 


Kappa 


Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 27, New York 
August 1920 


President: James Davis, 434 West Street, 
Apt. New York 27, New York. 

Vice-president: Marion Brown, 404 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, New York. 

Secretary: Nancy Sueoka, 752 Whittier 
1230 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 27, New 
York. 

Treasurer: Virginia Moreland (Mrs.) 503 West 
121 Street, New York 27, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Fran Arje, Morton Street, 
New York 14, New York. 

Counselor: Mildred Montag, 118 Dodge Hall, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, New York. 


Lambda 


Oklahoma State University Agriculture and 
Applied Science, Stillwater, Oklahoma 
April 16, 1921 


President: Phyllis Wright, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Joyce Hill, Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Mary Goss Warner, Oklahoma State 
University Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Howard Heding, Oklahoma State 
University Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
ence, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Caron, Oklahoma State 
University Agricultural and Applied Science, 
Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

Carmen Hogg, Oklahoma State Univer- 
sity Agrficulture and Applied Science, 
water, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Mrs. Walsh, Oklahoma State 
University Agriculture and Applied Science, 
Stillwater, 


Illinois State Normal University, Normal, 
March 1922 


President: Judith Kreuser, 101 South Fell Avenue, 
Normal, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Karen Suesse, Barton Hall, Nor- 
mal, 

Recording Secretary: Janice Van Leirsburg, Bar- 
ton Hall, Normal, Illinois. 

Corresponding Secretary: 
Walker Hall, Normal, 

Treasurer: Myra Stormer, Fell Hall, Normal, 
Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Leonard Enrietto, Cardinal 
Court, Normal, Illinois. 

Counselor: Mrs. Sammie Hunter, Department 
Women’s Physical Education, Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 


Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
April 20, 1922 

President: Rena Hedberg, Porter Hall, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Vice-president: Shirley Armitage, Center Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio, 

Secretary: Joanne Wagner, Richard Hall, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Glenn Morocco, Phi Gamma Delta, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Sue Bruere, Richard Hall, 
Oxford, Ohio. 

Counselor: Mrs. Alberta Ittel, 616 East Chest- 
nut Street, Oxford, Ohio. 


University Alabama, University, Alabama 
May 16, 1922 

President: Gail Wright, Box 5662, University, 

Vice-president: Shirley Thompson, General De- 
livery, University, Alabama. 

Secretary: Kay Heath, Box 1106, University, 
Alabama. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Mary Boyea, 912-C Parkview 
Circle Apartments, Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Haas, Box 4038, 
University, Alabama. 

Counselor: Margaret Coleman, Box 1775, Uni- 
versity, Alabama. 


Knudson, 


Omicron 


Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota 
June 1922 
President: Thomas Breske, Northern State Teach- 
ers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 
Vice-president: Arlene Schley, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Secretaries: Ina Cowie and Karen Knudson, 
Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen, 
South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Donald Haas, Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Nordean Hill, Northern 
State Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota. 

Counselor: Howard Robson, Northern State 
Teachers College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


Eastern Michigan College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
June 20, 1922 

President: William Green, Pine Grove 
Terrace, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Edgar Kleinsmith, Brown Hall, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Secretary: Priscilla Jones Hall, Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer: Nancy Lee Moore, Goddard Hall, 
Ypsilanti, 

Historian-Reporter: Bettie Lou Roberts, Goddard 
Hall, Ypsilanti, Michigan. 

Counselor: Everett Marshall, 959 Sherman, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 


Rho 


Central Missouri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 
October 28, 1922 
President: George Ryle, Jr., 513 South Holden 
Street, Warrenbsurg, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Edith Stalling, 600 South Ma- 
guire Street, Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Secretary: Virginia Lee Schanz, Todd Hall, War- 
rensburg, Missouri. 
Treasurer: Ann Corn, Yeater Hall, Warrensburg, 
Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Katherine Lacey, Todd Hall, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 
Counselor: Reid Hemphill, 504 South College 
Avenue, Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Sigma 
Pennsylvania State University, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
January 11, 1923 


Charter withdrawn February 26, 1936. 


Tau 
Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville, Missouri 
February 24, 1923 
President: Tom Perry, 401 East Washington, 
Kirksville, Missouri 


Vice-president: Mrs. Pat Armato, 314 South 
Main, Kirksville, Missouri. 
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Secretary: Mrs. Ruth Mach, Hous- 
ing Units Kirksville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Joan Dodge, 116 Blanton Hall, Kirks- 
ville, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Elaine Goto, Blanton Hall, 
Kirksville, Missouri. 

Counselor: Pauline Knobbs, 604 South Fible 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Upsilon 
University Florida, Gainesville, Florida 
June 23, 1923 

President: Donna Killinger, Box 2495, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Vice-president: Hamid Afshar, Box 2066, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Recording Secretary: Pat Coe, Zeta Tau Alpha 
Sorority, Gainesville, Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Norma Fletcher, Chi 
Omega Sorority, Gainesville, Florida. 

Treasurer: Scott Rose, Apt. 241-A, Flavet III, 
Gainesville, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Sally Bingham, Delta Gamma 
Sorority, Gainesville, Florida. 

Counselor: Leon Henderson, Department 
Secondary Education, University Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 


Phi 


Marshall College Huntington, West Virginia 
June 1923 

President: Nancy Marples, Laidley Hall, Marshall 
College, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Helen Ruth Locke, Box go, Fresh- 
man Dormitory, Marshall College, Hunting- 
ton, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Ethelene Holly, 273 Springdale Ave- 
nue, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Tresurer: Melville Gill, 1647 Glenway Lane, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Helen Bias, Hurricane, West 
Virginia. 

Counselor: Mae Houston, 212 28th Street, 
Huntington, West Virginia. 


Chi 
Western State College, Gunnison, Colorado 
July 14, 1923 
Counselor: Kenneth Hansen, Western State Col- 
lege, Gunnison, Colorado. 


Psi 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 
August 1923 


President: Patricia Maxwell, 315 North Campbell 
Hall, Iowa State Teachers College Cedar Falls, 


Vice-president: Willis Proctor, Sunset Village, 
Cedar Falls, 

Secretary: Shirley Young, 68N Campbell Hall, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Treasurer: Joyce Grandgeorge, 106N Campbell 
Hall, State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Cover, 1523 Bertch 
Avenue, Waterloo, Iowa. 

Counselor: Oscar Thompson, Department 
Education Psychology, Iowa State Teachers 
College, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


Omega 


Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 
August 1923 

President: Mrs. Cornelia Metzger, 160 East 
State Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Rosemary Harris, North Col- 
lege Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Virginia Rini, Union 
Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Corresponding Secretary: Merelyn Pellett, Center 
Dorm, Athens, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Richard Farrell, Apt. State 
Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Lenore Graf, North Col- 
lege Street, Athens, Ohio. 

Counselor: Ann Mumma, Box 388, Athens, 
Ohio. 

Honorary Counselor: McCracken, Elm- 
wood Place, Athens, Ohio. 


Alpha Alpha 


Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio 
November 10, 1923 

President: Judith Anne Davis, Monnett Hall, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Barbara Beach, 210 West Central 
Avenue, Delaware, Ohio. 

Secretary: Cynthia Black, Austin Hall, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Barbara Wheatley, Monnett Hall, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Sandra Malone, Austin Hall, 
Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio. 

Counselor: John Lancaster, Director Slo- 
cum Library, Ohio Wesleyan University, Dela- 
ware, Ohio. 


Alpha Beta 


University Arkansas, Fayetteville, Arkansas 
February 19, 1924 
President: Bobby Joe Ford, Terry Village, Box 
1962, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 
Vice-president: Linda Lou Parchman, Cornell 
Hall, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 


Secretary: Paul Eddy, 229 Oklahoma Way, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Charles Cross, 516 Lindell Street, 
Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Phyllis Schirmer, 
Gamma House, Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Charles Cross, 516 Lindell Street, 
Fayetteville, 


Delta 


Alpha Gamma 


University Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky 
May 19, 1924 

President: Mrs. Jessie Fugett, 109 Swigert 
Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Olive Barrett, 243 Lexington Ave- 
nue, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Imogene Wells, 361 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Fan Lee Dalzell, 138 Woodland Ave- 
nue, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Martha Shipman, 216 Floral 
Park, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Morris Cierley, 578 Sheridan 
Drive, Lexington. 


Transylvania 


Alpha Delta 


The Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 
January 12, 1925 

President: Howard Abel, Business Education 
Department, Florida State University, Talla- 
hassee, 

Vice-president: Mrs. Nancy Douglas, Route 
Box 530, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Willa Schmitt, Box 
2798, Florida tSate University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Recording Secretary: Barbara Emmett, 517 West 
Park Avenue, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Treasurer: Dr. Ernest Cason, School Educa- 
tion, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Nancyann Dittman, Route 
Box 34, Crawfordville, Florida. 

Counselor: Mildred Swearingen, School Educa- 
tion, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 


Alpha Epsilon 


Western Illinois University, Macomb, 
February 25, 1925 


President: Shirley Marx, Western Illinois Uni- 
versity, Macomb, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Marlin McCutchan, Western 
nois University, Macomb, 

Secretary: Suzanne McGinnis, Western Illinois 
University, Macomb, Illinois, 


Treasurer: Patricia Schulthes, Western 
University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Harriet Ehmen, Western 
nois University, Macomb, Illinois. 

Counselor: Archer, Western Illinois Uni- 
versity, Macomb, 


Alpha Zeta 


Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburgh, Kansas 
May 14, 1925 

President: Karolyn Glick, 706 South Broadway, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Vice-president: June Smith Carpenter, P.O. 
Box 573, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Secretary: Beverly Fields, 421 Fieldcrest Drive, 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Treasurer: Laurence Martin, 463 Fieldcrest 
Drive, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Lavon Boisdrenghien, 
1024 East 7th, Pittsburg, Kansas. 

Counselor: Benjamin Davis Warren, 116 West 
Lindburg, Pittsburg, Kansas. 


Alpha Eta 


Southeast Missouri State College, Cape Girardeau, 
Missouri 
April 17, 1925 

President: Suzanne Muegge, 903 Bellevue, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Robert Wilcox, 344 North Ellis, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Secretary: Mrs. Mary Sue Prosser Barry, 1317 
Dunklin, Terrace Apt., Cape Girardeau, Mis- 

Treasurer: Burwell Fox, 1868 Marietta, Cape 
Girardeau, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: James Waltrip, Myers Hall, 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 

Counselor: Robert Hill, Southeast Missouri 
State College, Cape Girardeau, Missouri. 


Alpha Theta 


Akron University, Akron, Ohio 
April 24, 1925 

President: Maier, 1323 Hazelwood Ave- 
nue, Akron Ohio. 

First Vice-president: Marcia Goldman, 635 Glen- 
dora Avenue, Akron 10, Ohio. 

Second Vice-president: Joyce 
Mineola Avenue, Akron, Ohio. 

Secretary: Sally Wallace, 367 Ido Avenue, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Treasurer: Gabe Sanders, 569 Hoye Avenue, 
Akron 20, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Ellen Wert, 875 Wall 
Street, Akron 10, Ohio. 

Counselor: Mabel Riedinger, 173 Marvin 
Avenue, Akron Ohio. 


Oldham, 430 
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Alpha Iota 


North Texas State College, Denton, Texas 
January 23, 1926 

President: Virginia North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas. 

Vice-president: Wilma Dean Rinnert, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 

Secretary: Ada Faye Barksdale, North Texas State 
College, Denton, Texas. 

Treasurer: Teddy Zorns, North Texas State Col- 
lege, Denton, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary John Pappas, North 
Texas State College, Denton, Texas. 

Counselor: James Dougherty, North Texas 
State College, Denton, Texas. 


Alpha Kappa 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana 
February 12, 1926 


President: Jerry Hille, 801 South Fourth Street, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Womans 
Residence Hall, Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Secretary: Susan Bush, Womans Residence Hall, 
Indiana State ‘Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 

Treasurer: Thomas Venable, Education Depart- 
ment, Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Elinor Flanigan, 440 
North Street, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

Counselor: Ruth Runke, Education Department, 
Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana. 


Alpha Lambda 


Denver University, Denver, Colorado 
May 22, 1926 

President: Martha Schueth, Denver Univer- 
sity, Denver, Colorado. 

First Vice-president: Glenn Annis, Denver Univer- 
sity, Denver, Colorado. 

Second Vice-president: Phyllis Adams, Denver 
University, Denver, Colorado. 

Secretary: Orthia Gebhardt, Denver University, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Treasurer: Dangny Larson, Denver University, 
Denver, Colorado. 

Historian-Reporter: Dennis Small, Denver Uni- 
versity, Denver, Colorado. 

Counselor: Lee Brackett, Denver University, Den- 
ver, 

Alumni Representative: Helen Campbell, Denver 
University, Denver, Colorado. 


Alpha 


University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming 
May 25, 1926 

Presinent: Jeri Anselmi Kirk, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma House, Fraternity Row, Laramie, Wyo- 
ming. 

First Vice-president: Dorothy MacMillan, Col- 
lege Education, University Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming. 

Second Vice-president: Edwin Makie, Wyoming 
Hall, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Secretary: Anna Mae Wiggins, c/o Harmony 
School, Coalmont Route, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Treasurer: Eugene Cottle, College Education, 
University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Beverely Goodman, 560% 
North Ninth Street, Laramie, Wyoming. 

Counselor: Edith Watters, College Education, 
University Wyoming, Laramie, Wyoming. 


Alpha 


Chico State College, Chico, California 
May 28, 1926 
Counselor: Russell Freemyers, 
Avenue, Chico, California. 


Alpha 


College William and Mary, Williamsburg, 
Virginia 
April 22, 1927 

President: Eva Wade Ramsey, Delta Delta Delta 
Sorority, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Carole Chase, Box 624, Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

Secretary: Marjory Schoonover, Alpha Chi 
Omega Sorority, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Hildegard Louisa Albiez, Kappa Kap- 
Gamma Sorority, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Lucy Crisman, Box 1304, 
Williamsburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Howard Holland, College Wil- 


liam and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 


Alpha Omicron 


Franklin College, Franklin, Indiana 
May 12, 1927 

President: Virginia Voss, Elsey Hall, Franklin, 
Indiana. 

Vice-president: Mrs, Jane Kight, Franklin, In- 
diana. 

Secretary: Laura Wright, Elsey Hall, Franklin, 

Treasurer: McCullough, Elsey 
Franklin, Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Smith, Elsey 
Franklin, Indiana. 

Counselor: Curtis Kirklin, 
Franklin, Indiana. 


Hall, 


Franklin College, 


Alpha 


George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville Tennessee 
May 14, 1927 


President: Birney Gross, 153 Kenner Avenue, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

Vice-president: Felix Lorenz, Jr., Madison Col- 
lege, Madison, Tennessee. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Anne Tydings Street, 
3201 Hillsboro Road, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Corresponding Secretary: Margaret Pritchett, Pea- 

body College, Nashville Tennessee. 
Treasurer: John Brown, David Lipscomb Col- 
lege, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Counselor: Isaac Copeland, Peabody College 
Library, Nashville Tennessee. 


Alpha Rho 


University California, Santa Barbara College, 
Santa Barbara, California 
May 20, 1927 


President: Judith Ford, Santa Rosa Hall 1176, 
University California Santa Barbara College, 
Goleta, California. 

First Vice-president: Rickio Shiosaki, 6553 Del 
Playa Drive, Goleta, California. 

Second Vice-president: Elaine Greening, Apt. 
Goleta Road, Goleta, California. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Esther Nordenson, 
532 Alameda Padre Serra, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia. 

Corresponding Secretary: Janet Ritchie, 633 East 
Sola Street, Santa Barbara, California. 

Treasurer: Vanna Rae Dove, Santa Rosa Hall 
2272, University California Santa Barbara 
College, Goleta, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Ray Colvard, 718-B Pil- 
grim Terrace, Santa Barbara, California. 

Counselor: Glenn Durflinger, 1820 Olive 
Avenue, Santa Barbara, California. 


Alpha Sigma 


San Diego State College, San Diego, California 
May 21, 1927 


President: Judith Lane Shepard, 3011 Sylvia 
Street, National City, California. 

Vice-president: Bob McKewen, 3507 Ann Arbor, 
Ocean Beach, California. 

Secretary: Judy Clausen, 1539 Primrose Drive, 
Cajon, California. 

Treasurer: Lloyd Plant, 8717 Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Mesa, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Marlene Franek, 4415 
Twain, San Diego 20, California. 

Counselor: Thorsten Carlson, 6111 Romany 
Drive, San Diego, California. 


Alpha Tau 
Duke University, Durham, North Carolina 
May 29, 1927 

President: Ray Bridgers, Department Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

Vice-president: Guy Taylor, Department Edu- 
cation, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

Secretary: Lenelle Perry, Department Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 

Treasurer: David Department Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Brewer, Department 
Education, Duke University, Durham, North 
Carolina. 

Counselor: Stumpf, Department Educa- 
tion, Duke University, Durham, North Caro- 
lina. 


Alpha Upsilon 


West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia 
July 21, 1927 

President: Betty Lou Jackson, 160 Terrace Hall, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 

Vice-president: Betty Enicks, Terrace Hall, West 
Virginia University, Morgantown, West Vir- 

Secretary: Lucy Ropp, 506 High Street, Mor- 
gantown, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Dr. Frank Peluso, College Educa- 
tion, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Pat Cosgray, 244 New Hall, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown, West 
Virginia. 

Counselor: Dean Feaster, College Edu- 
cation, West Virginia University, Morgantown, 
West Virginia. 


Alpha Phi 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Alabama 
January 17, 1928 

President: Ann Clyatt, Tuskegee, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Anthony Dragoin, 639 Sanders 
Street, Auburn, Alabama. 

Secretary: Inez Smith, 1051 Lakeview 
Drive., Auburn, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Cantrell, 345 Brookwood Drive, 
Auburn, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Frances McDaniel, 333 
North Gay Street, Auburn, Alabama. 

Counselor: Byron Callaway, 302 West Glenn 
Avenue, Auburn, Alabama. 
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Alpha Chi 


Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia 
January 30, 1928 

President: Charlotte Ann Yost, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Betty Jean Monger, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Recording Secretaries: Theresa Jane Carpenter, 
Madison College, Virginia; 
Frances Ann Whitt, Box 335, Madison Col- 
lege, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Lois Anne Wood, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Gladys Odell Lewis, Madi- 
son College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


Counselor: Frances Grove, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 
Alpha Psi 


Heidelberg College, Tiffin, Ohio 
February 11, 1928 


President: Hildegard Wehling, Heidelberg Col- 
lege, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Vice-president: John Suter, Heidelberg College, 
Tiffin, Ohio. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Margaret Neff, Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Eugene Topp, Heidelberg 
College, Tiffin, Ohio. 

Counselor: Dean Clark, Heidelberg College, Tif- 
fin, Ohio. 


Alpha Omega 


Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oregon 
February 15, 1928 


President: Phyllis Cheldelin, 310 North 26th 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Vice-president: Bob McKittrick, 2332 Monroe 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Secretary: Geraldine Schaefer, 360 North 26th 
Street, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Treasurer: Elaine Kardatzke, Waldo Hall, Cor- 
vallis, Oregon. 

Historian-Reporter: Elaine Kardatzke, Waldo 
Hall, Corvallis, Oregon. 

Counselor: Percy Gill, 160 Whiteside Drive, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 


Beta Alpha 


San Jose State College, San Jose 14, California 
May 21, 1957 


President: Ann Conomos, 2342 Tulip Road, San 
Jose 28, California. 

Vice-president: Jeannie Oakleaf, 435 South 6th 
Street, San Jose, California. 

Secretary: Mrs. Ann Peters, 365 East San 
Fernando Street, San Jose, California. 


Treasurer: James Curtis, Bldg. San Jose State 
College, San Jose, 

Historian-Reporter: Sue Doyle, 182 South 
Street, San Jose, California. 

Counselor: William Rogers, Bldg. San 
Jose State College, San Jose, California. 


Beta Beta 


University New Hampshire, Durham, 
New Hampshire 
February 23, 1928 


Chapter 


Beta Gamma 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1928 
President: Benita Jorkasky, Student Teacher, Al- 
toona High School, Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
Vice-president: Joseph Mutter, 739 Locust 
Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Gladys Slippy, Penn Run, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
Treasurer: Eleanor Thompson, 339 South 6th 
Street, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Dolores Runyan, State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Trevor Hadley, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Indiana, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Delta 


Southeastern State College, Durant, Oklahoma 
May 14, 1928 
President: Sally Leonard, 508 North Second, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 
Vice-president: 
Secretary: Margaret Hampton, Station Durant, 
Oklahoma. 
Treasurer: Haggard, 924 North Fifth, 
Durant, Oklahoma. 
Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Sue Miller, 706 
Veterans Village, Durant, Oklahoma. 
Counselor: Fort, 623 North Tenth, Durant, 
Oklahoma. 


Beta Epsilon 


Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia 
May 21, 1928 
President: Cornelia Ann Batte, Box 117, Long- 
wood College, Farmville, Virginia. 
Vice-president: Anita Louise Heflin, Box 141, 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 
Secretary: Ellen Ann Webb, Box 57, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 
Treasurer: Sylvia Moore, Box 203, Longwood 
College, Farmville, Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: Eliza Buchanan, Box 
Longwood College, Farmville, Virginia. 
Counselor: Lucy Adams, Farmville, Virginia. 


Beta Zeta 


University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 
May 28, 1957 
President: Ann Meridith Beardmore, Beta Phi, 
University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Vice-president: Clayne Carl 523 
Taylor, Moscow, Idaho. 

Seuretary: June Kraemer Sleeman, Kappa Kappa 
Gamma, University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Treasurer: Carolyn Hays Hall, Uni- 

versity Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 
Historian-Reporter: Alice Billman, c/o College 
Education, University Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho. 
Counselor: Hervon Snider, College Edu- 
cation, University Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Beta Eta 


Oklahoma Baptist University, Shawnee, Oklahoma 
June 1928 

President: Gordon Frank Biswell, East 
Ayres Avenue, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Lois Heaton, Kerr Dormitory, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Shirley Jones, Kerr Dormitory, Shaw- 
nee, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Betty Ruth Davis, Kerr Dormitory, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Donna Jane Wilson, Kerr 
Dormitory, Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Ernestine Leverett, Owens Hall, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 


Beta Theta 


Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
January 26, 1929 

President: Mary Feldmann, 846 Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Shirlene Johnson, 722 Algoma 
Boulevard, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Ellen Knight, 811 Algoma Boulevard, 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Carol Jagodinski, 771 Elmwood Ave- 
nue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Kathleen Keller, 846 Elm- 
wood Avenue, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Anthony Womaski, Wisconsin State 
College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 


Beta Iota 


Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan 
February 1929 
President: Helen Courturier, 228 Siedschlag Hall, 
University, Kalamazoo, 
Vice-president: Marlene Van Hall, 139 Davis 


Hall, Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, 

Secretary: Joann Hanna, Siedschlag Hall, 
Western Michigan University, Kalamazoo, 
Michigan. 

Treasurer: Barbara Fiedorek, Route Box 635, 
Galesburg, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Kay Cosgrove, 122 Davis 
Hall, Western Michigan University, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan. 

Counselor: Harvey Overton, 1352 Manor Street, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Beta Kappa 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia 
May 1929 

President: Mrs. Mabel Daniel, Highland 
Avenue, Athens, Georgia. 

First Vice-president: Allea Betts, Principal, Childs 
Street School, Athens, Georgia. 

Second Vice-president: Lucy Clark, 120 Clover- 
hurst Avenue, Athens, Georgia. 

Secretary: Alex Perrodin, College Education, 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ocie Dekle, Tallahassee Road, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Firor, 724 Cobb 
Street, Athens, Georgia. 

Counselor: Floride Moore, College Education, 
University Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 


Beta Lambda 


Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama 
May 24, 1929 

President: Margaret Ann Shotts, Box 522, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Vice-president: Bonnie Strickland, Box 763, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Secretary: Sherry Rabren, Box 636, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Bertha Strock, Box 562, Alabama Col- 
lege, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Anne Berry, Box 701, Ala- 
bama College, Montevallo, Alabama. 

Counselor: Katherine Vickery, 100 Nabors Street, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 


Beta 


Nebraska State Teachers College, 
Peru, Nebraska 
May 25, 1929 
President: Phil Neulhalfen, Peru State College, 
Delzell Hall, Peru, Nebraska. 
Vice-president: Carol Vignery; Peru State Col- 
lege, Morgan Hall, Peru, Nebraska. 
Secretary: Franci Stilwell, Peru State College, 
Morgan Hall, Peru, Nebraska. 
Treasurer: JoAnn Gruber, Peru State College, 
Morgan Hall, Peru, Nebraska. 


t, 


Alma Ashley, 


Historian-Reporter: 
Teachers College, Peru, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Harold Hutcheson, Peru State Teach- 
ers College, Peru, Nebraska. 


Beta 


Black Hills Teachers College, Spearfish, 
South Dakota 
May 25, 1929 
President: Margaret McFarland, Wenona Cook 
Hall, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Vice-president: Janice Pollard, University 
Avenue, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Secretary: Vern Backens, 620 Harvard Street, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Treasurer: Ida Henton, Box 291, Spearfish, 
South Dakota. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Virginia Kennedy, 738 
Fifth Street, Spearfish, South Dakota. 
Counselor: Leila Meldahl, Wenona Cook Hall, 
Spearfish, South Dakota. 


Beta 


Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
May 29, 1929 

President: Carolyn Brannen, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Vice-president: Carla Sue Ferguson, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Tex. 

Secretary: Charlotte Owens, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Treasurer: Lorena Stretch, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Beth Moriarity, Baylor 
University, Waco, Texas. 

Counselor: Goetting, Baylor University, 
Waco, Texas. 


Beta Omicron 


University Wisconsin, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin 
April 17, 1930 
President: Clifford George, 4760A North 36th 
Street, Milwaukee Wisconsin. 
Vice-president: Joyce Soley, 2820 North 76th 
Street, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Barbara Markert, 1827 East Park 
Place, Apt. 32, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 
Treasurer: Doris Jean Arndt, 2445 North 6oth 

Street, Milwaukee 10, Wisconsin. 
Historian-Reporter: Audrey Gloor, 1610 East 

Newport, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 
Counselor: Mary Read, 1925 East Kenwood 

Boulevard, Milwaukee 11, Wisconsin. 


Beta 
New York University, New York, New York 
May 24, 1930 
President: Mina Feldman, Street, 
Brooklyn New York. 


Vice-president: Einar Bredland, 259 Madison 
Street, Brooklyn, New York. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth Battcock, 
448 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers New 

Corresponding Secretary: Ray Harned, 307 
West 14th Street, New York 14, New York. 

Treasurer: Marie Soscie, 126 West 86th Street, 
New York 24, New York. 

Historian: Elizabeth Walton, 455 F.D.R. Drive, 
New York New York. 

Reporter: Anita Lyons, 707 North Broad 
Street, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Counselor: John Carr Duff, Press Building, New 
York University, Washington Square, New 
York New York. 


Beta Rho 


Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1930 

President: Richard Harrington, East Main 
Street, Galeton, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Leonard Yaudes, North Main 
Street, Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Ellen Weigle, Box 13, North Hall, 
Mansfield State Teachers College, Mansfield, 
Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: George Beyer, Prospect Street, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

North Hall, Mansfield State Teachers College, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Margaretta Bone, Wilson Avenue, 
Mansfield, Pennsylvania. 


Beta Sigma 


Georgia State Teachers College, Athens, Georgia 
May 28, 1930 


Charter withdrawn, Institutional merger. 


Beta Tau 


Crosse State College, Crosse, Wisconsin 
June 1930 
President: Gerald Robbins, Unit 15, 16th Vine, 
Crosse, Wisconsin, 
Vice-president: Jean Fogtman, 2115 Main Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Secretary: Judy Ulrich, 1353 Liberty Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Treasurer: Donna Lastrud, 321 North 21st Street, 
Crosse, Wisconsin, 
Historian-Reporter: Diane Tweed, 
28th Street, Crosse, Wisconsin. 
Counselor: Young, 2144 Cliffwood Ter- 
race, Crosse, Wisconsin. 


144 South 


Beta Upsilon 
Washington University, St. Louis Missouri 
June 1930 
President: Edmund Detering, North Maple 
Avenue, Webster Groves 19, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Margaret Buerkle, 127 East Jewel 
Avenue, Kirkwood 22, Missouri. 
Secretary: Mrs. June Pearson, 5332 Delmar 
Boulevard, St. Louis 12, Missouri. 
Treasurer: Eugene Seubert, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Allie Mae Jones Wil- 
liams, 4259 West Cook Avenue, St. Louis 13, 
Missouri. 
Counselor: Stephen Gribble, Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis Missouri. 


Beta Phi 


Arizona State College Tempe, Tempe, Arizona 
December 16, 1930 

President: Mrs, Elna Ray Pohlman, Mill 
Avenue, Tempe, 

Vice-president: Jane Logan, North Hall, Arizona 
State College Tempe, Tempe, Arizona. 

Secretary: Kay Norsworthy, McClintock Dormi- 
tory “B,” Arizona State College Tempe, 
Tempe, Arizona. 

Treasurer: Ruby Woo, McClintock Dormitory 
Arizona State College Tempe, Tempe, 

Historian-Reporter: Mario Fierros, Best 
Dormitory “A,” Arizona State College 
Tempe, Tempe, Arizona. 

Counselor: Alfred Thomas, 2019 Dateland 
Drive, Tempe, Arizona. 


Beta Chi 


Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona 
December 17, 1930 


President: Mrs, Estel Simmons, Cottage City, 
Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Vice-president: Marilyn Evans, North Hall, 
Arizona State College, Flagstaff, 

Recording Secretary: LaDora Gregg, 915 North 
Beaver, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Corresponding Secretary: Patricia Moore, North 
Hall, Arizona State College, Flagstaff, Arizona. 

Treasurer: May Duncan, West Phoenix Ave- 
nue, Flagstaff, 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Kathreen Martin, 
Brannen Homes, Flaffstaff, Arizona. 

Counselor: Ivernia Tyson, 401 West Spruce 
Street, Flagstaff, Arizona. 


Beta Psi 


Eastern Illinois University, Charleston, Illinois 
January 1931 
President: Carolyn Bline, 1102 Sixth Street, 
Charleston, Illinois, 


Vice-president: Monte Groothuis, 956 Sixth Street, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

Secretary: Shirley Jenkins, 1302 Fourth Street, 
Charleston, 

Treasurer: Goodwin, Lincoln Hall, 
Charleston, 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Kidwell, Lincoln 
Hall, Charleston, 

Counselor: Emma Reinhardt, Eastern Uni- 
versity, Charleston, 


Beta Omega 


Fairmont State College, Fairmont, West Virginia 
January 31, 1931 

President: Gilbert Gray, College Barracks, 
Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Rose Patricia Oliverio, 2115 
Avenue, Clarksburg, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Barbara Wagoner, Knottsville Road, 
Grafton, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Wilma Toothman, Hopewell Road, 
Route 16, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Watson, 
Route Fairmont, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Boyd Howard, Coleman Avenue Ex- 
tension, Fairmont, West Virginia. 


Gamma Alpha 


Radford College, Radford, Virginia 
February 1931 


President: Helen Hayes Fowler, Radford Col- 
lege, Radford, Virginia. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Nona Martin Smith, Rad- 
ford College, Radford, Virginia. 

Secretary: Blanche Daniel, Radford College, Rad- 
ford, Virginia. 

Treasurer: Lanora Geissler, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Elsie Lock Meyer, Radford 
College, Radford, Virginia. 

Counselor: Moffett, Radford College, 
Radford, Virginia. 


Gamma Beta 


State Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania 
February 21, 1931 


President: Edward Braynock, Stanley Street, 
Wilkes Barre, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Robert Smith, 221 Duval Street, 
Berwick, Pennsylvania. 

Recording Secretary: Betta Hoffner, 408 Parker 
Street, Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dolores Wanat, 295 
James Street, Kingston, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Charles Jessop, 405 Keystone Avenue, 
Peckville, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Galatha, Route 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania, 
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Counselor: Nell Maupin, 206 East Street, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma Gamma 


Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Minnesota 
May 1931 


President: Marilyn Gill, 523 South Street, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: David Pansch, 1318 1st Avenue 
North, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Ruth Hanson, Moorhead State Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Dorothy Jefferson, Moorhead State 
College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Delsie Charais, Wheeler Hall, 
Moorhead State College, Moorhead, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Robbins, Moorhead State College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota. 


Gamma Delta 


North Dakota Agricultural College, Fargo, 
North Dakota 
May 1931 


President: Caroline Slinde, 1262 Twelfth Street 
North, Fargo, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Clarence Anderson, 1303 Thir- 
teenth Street North, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Secretary: Mary Eide, 1214 Fifth Street North, 

Fargo, North Dakota. 
Treasurer: Gred Gerth, C-1, 
NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Historian-Reporter: Maxine Bauman, Dinan Hall, 
NDAC, Fargo, North Dakota. 
Counselor: Shubel Owen, 1217 North Third 
Street, Fargo, North 


North Court, 


Gamma Epsilon 


Montclair State Teachers College, Montclair 
New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 


President: James Dwyer, 1137 Fanny Street, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: James Andrews, 167 South 
Carolina Avenue, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

Corresponding Secretary: Valerie Aver, 
Henry Street, Hasbrouck Heights, New Jersey. 

Recording Secretary: Jean Torre, 141 Elm Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Donald Graeselle, Montclair State 
Teachers College, Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Angster, 1001 
South Ocean Avenue, Seaside Park, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Allan Morehead, Chamberlain 
Avenue, Paterson New Jersey. 


Gamma Zeta 


State Teachers College Trenton, Trenton, 
New Jersey 
May 22, 1931 


President: Judith Cubberley, 229 Broadhurst, 
Centennial Hall, State Teachers College, 
Trenton New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Theodore Lynch, Box 248, State 
Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 
Secretary: Irene Casper, McLees, Centennial 
Hall, State Teachers College, Trenton New 

Jersey. 

Treasurer: Evelyn Humphries, 243 Williams, 
Centennial Hall, State Teachers College, 
Trenton New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Cornelia Didur, 213 Nors- 
worthy Hall, State Teachers College, Trenton 
New Jersey. 

Counselor: Helen McCracken Carpenter, State 
Teachers College, Trenton New Jersey. 


Gamma Eta 


New Mexico Western College, Silver City, 
New Mexico 
May 26, 1931 


President: Mrs. Elizabeth Miller, New Mexico 
Western College, Silver City, New 
Vice-president: Mrs. Ruth Humphrey, 2020 Cac- 

tus Avenue, Silver City, New Mexico. 

Secretary: Jean Cotten, Box 406, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 

Treasurer: Mollie Cerny, Murray Hotel, Silver 
City, New Mexico. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Marlayne George, New 
Mexico Western College, Silver City, New 
Mexico. 

Counselor: Jack Saunders, 1104 West 7th 
Street, Silver City, New Mexico. 


Gamma Theta 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 
May 28, 1931 


President: Michael Prosser, 306 South Celia Ave- 
nue, Muncie, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Sue Jean Kennedy, 508 North 
McKinley Avenue, Muncie, Indiana. 

Secretary: Bonnie Habegger, Crosley Hall, Mun- 
cie, Indiana. 

Treasurer: Leigh Morris, Wagoner Hall, Muncie, 
Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Pat McCambridge, Wood- 
worth Hall, Muncie, Indiana. 

Counselor: Robert Koenker, 3000 Riverside 
Avenue, Muncie, Indiana. 


Gamma Iota 


The City College New York, New York, 
New York 
May 29, 1931 
President: Marilyn Flaum, 1750 East 172nd 
Street, Bronx 72, New York City. 
Vice-president: 
Place, Bronx 52, New York City. 
Corresponding Secretary: Lenore Gordon, 221 
East 173rd Street, Bronx 57, New York City. 
Recording Secretary: Joseph Soury, 923 Walton 
Avenue, Bronx 52, New York City. 
Treasurer: Patrick O’Grady, 2001 Grand Con- 
course, Bronx 53, New York City. 
Historian-Reporter: Lorraine Rettig, 1197 Grand 
Concourse, Bronx, New York City. 
Counselor: Professor Dorothy McClure Fraser, 
The City College, 139th Street Convent 
Avenue, New York 31, New York. 


Marcy 


Gamma Kappa 


University Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
May 30, 1931 

President: Walker Dobson, University Tulsa, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Naomi Wilkerson, University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Second Vice-president: Norma Barnes, University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Pauline Freeny, University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

Historian-Reporter: Robert Slater, University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Marlow Markert, University 
Tulsa, Tulsa, 


Gamma Lambda 


Harris Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri 
June 1931 

President: Janet Lea Schulz, 5813 Goener Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Charles Sidner, 3348a Aubert 
Avenue, St. Louis 15, Missouri. 

Secretary: Arline Bouligny, 5908 
Road, St. Louis 16, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Jacquelyn Hudson, 1546 Wellston 
Avenue, St. Louis 20, Missouri. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Bartels, 4407 Oak Ridge 
Road, St. Louis 20, Missouri. 

Counselor: John Whitney, 3909 Flora Boule- 
vard, St. Louis 10, Missouri. 


Gamma 
State University New York, College for 
Teachers, Buffalo 22, New York 
June 1931 
President: Cleo Beeman Zimmerman, Red- 
mond Street, Buffalo, New York. 


Vice-president: Stella Moscowitz, 402 Woodward 
Avenue, Buffalo 16, New York. 

Secretary: Mary Jane Van Dyke, 218 North 
Hall, 1300 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo 22, New 
York, 

Treasurer: Alice Lander, 797 Ashland Avenue, 
Buffalo New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Geiger, Cleveland 
Drive, Buffalo 15, New York. 

Counselor: Ruth Sugarman, 206 Tacoma Avenue, 
Buffalo 16, New York. 


Gamma 


Butler University, Indianapolis, Indiana 
June 1931 

President: Harold Stahly, 2721 Westbrook, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana. 

Vice-president: Paul Wetzel, 1500 East Michigan, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Secretary: Lloyd McCann, Butler University, 
Indianapolis Indiana. 

Treasurer: William Davenport, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis Indiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Rayle, 714 East 53rd 
Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

Counselor: William Davenport, Butler Uni- 
versity, Indianapolis Indiana. 


Gamma 


State Teachers College, East Stroudsberg, 
Pennsylvania 
October 17, 1931 


President: Barbara Hendrie, State Teachers Col- 
lege, East Stroudsberg, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Faye Dallmeyer, State Teachers 
College, East Stroudsberg, Pennsylvania. 
Corresponding Secretary: Jane Slutter, Lacka- 
wanna Avenue, East Stroudsberg, Pennsylvania. 
Recording Secretary: Helen Potter, 221 East 
Brown Street, East Stroudsberg, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Jane Spanitz, State Teachers College, 
East Stroudsberg, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Richard Frantz, Fenner Ho- 
tel, East Stroudsberg, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Francis McGarry, Dean In- 
struction, State Teachers College, East Strouds- 
berg, Pennsylvania. 


Gamma 


University Maine, Orono, Maine 
February 15, 1932 


President: Ann Rosenberger, 223 Colvin Hall, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Vice-president: Carroll Denbow, North Dorm 
University Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Secretary: Susan Campbell, 223 Colvin Hall, 
University Maine, Orono, Maine. 

Treasurer: Richard Davis, 193 Warren Street, 
Bangor, 


’ 
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Historian-Reporter: Vernon Moulton, Route 
Box 35, Old Town, Maine. 

Counselor: Mark Shibles, University Maine, 
Orono, Maine. 


Gamma 


St. Cloud State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 
April 23, 1932 

President: Alson Kaumeheiwa, St. Cloud State 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Richard Williams, St. Cloud State 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Joyce Frey, St. Cloud State College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Vernal Lind, St. Cloud State College, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Jane Eaheart St. Cloud 
State College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Charles Emery, St. Cloud State 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota. 


Gamma Rho 


The University Wichita, Wichita 14, Kansas 
May 26, 1932 
President: Joanne Evans, 640 North Crestway, 
Wichita, Kansas. 
Vice-president: Donald Dillon, 1657 South 
Grove, Wichita, Kansas. 

Secretary: Mrs. Sharon Good Farmer, 1705 
George Washington Drive, Wichita, Kansas. 
Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Barbara Doty Pat- 
terson, 1701 North Bluff, Wichita, 
Treasurer: Gordon Hanson, 1404 Fairmount, 

Wichita, Kansas. 
Student Treasurer: Jacquelyn Hicks, 1154 North 
Parkwood, Wichita, Kansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Janet Martin, 
Roosevelt Court, Wichita, Kansas. 
Counselor: Bernard Rezabek, 1306 Gardner 
Drive, Wichita 14, Kansas. 
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Gamma Sigma 


San Francisco State College, San Francisco, 
California 
January 13, 1924 
President: Mrs. Yolanda Thompson, 156 Lunado 
Way, San Francisco 27, California. 
Vice-president: Zelda Ann LeFrak, Atherton 
Avenue, Pittsburg, California. 
Secretary: 
Treasurer: Mrs. Lisa Lazar, Green Valley 
Court, San Anselmo, California. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Ann Antos, 648 Sixth 
Avenue, San Francisco 18, California. 
Counselor: Alice Siemons, Division Edu- 
cation, San Francisco State College, 1600 Hol- 
loway Avenue, San Francisco 27, California. 


Gamma Tau 


Winona State College, Winona, Minnesota 
February 10, 1934 


President: Ernest Buhler, 369 West Broadway, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Roman Claussen, Prentiss Lodge, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Secretary: Patricia Kelm, Shepherd Hall, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Barbara Peterson, Shepherd Hall, Wi- 
nona, Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Evelyne Buhler, Morey Hall, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Counselor: Floretta Murray, 501 Harriet Street, 
Winona, Minnesota. 

Acting Counselor: Elizabeth Donath, Phelps 
School, Winona State College, Winona, Min- 
nesota (Acting Counselor, 1957-58). 


Gamma Upsilon 


Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana 
May 1934 


President: Carol Deer, 4751 Loyola Drive, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Philip Bouterie, College Edu- 
cation, Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Marietta LeBreton, College Educa- 
tion, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Harrison, Peabody Hall, Loui- 
siana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Sharon Petty, 3047 Green- 
wood Drive, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Counselor: George Deer, College Educa- 
tion, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, 


Gamma Phi 


Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, 
Louisiana 
May 10, 


President: Mrs. Margaret Adkins, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Mildred Fowler, North- 
western State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Ann Needham, Northwestern State 
College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth Reid, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Gandy, Northwest- 
ern State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 

Counselor: William Beyer, Northwestern 
State College, Natchitoches, Louisiana. 


Gamma Chi 


State Teachers College, Worcester, Massachusetts 
September 16, 1957 


President: Eugenia Pepi, Wilson Street, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Carole Flynn, Elm Street, 
Shrewsbury, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Carol Ann Fontaine, 155 Chandler 
Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Treasurer: Lois Wennerstrand, Greenwood 
Street, Worcester, 

Historian-Reporter: Rose D’Elia, 120 East Cen- 
tral Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Counselor: Elizabeth Barlow, Coolidge 
Road, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Gamma Psi 


Fresno State College, Fresno, California 
May 1957 

President: Emil Velasquez, 1925 East Sierra 
Madre, Fresno, California. 

Vice-president: Ronald Gibbs, 225 South Barton 
Avenue, Fresno California. 

Secretary: Mrs. Mary Louise Rieber, 1408 West 
Normal Street, Fresno California. Mrs. 
Marla Fisher, 4031 East Dakota, Fresno, Cali- 

Treasurer: Forrest Sloan, 467 East Scott 
Street, Fresno, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Tidyman, 1543 West 
San Madele Street, Fresno, 

Counselor: Mrs. Phyllis 4023 
Kerckhoff Avenue, Fresno California, 


Gamma Omega 


Central State College, Edmond, Oklahoma 
April 27, 1935 

President: Arlone Moyer Young, 105 South 
Rankin, Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Kay Stone, Murdaugh Hall, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Laurel Overstreet, Murdaugh Hall, 
Edmond, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Wanda Webster, 134 East 8th, Ed- 
mond, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Laurel Overstreet, Edmond, 
Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Winifred Stayton, Central State 
College, Edmond, Oklahoma. 


Delta Alpha 


Eastern Kentucky State College, 
Richmond, Kentucky 
May 1935 
President: Margaret Joyce Royalty, Bondville, 
Kentucky. 
Vice-president: Harold Ray Smith, Gray Hawk, 
Kentucky. 


Secretary: Juliann Sue Cook, Ahland Road, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Patricia Ann Franklin, 114 North 
Street, Louisville 12, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Bert Coates Bach, 506 North 
Broadway, Lexington, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Ida Teater, 219 Lancaster Avenue, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 


Delta Beta 


Kent State University, Kent, Ohio 
May 15, 1935 

President: Mary Hannah, 244 East Main 
Street, Kent, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Jeanette Swigert, Box 424, South 
Terrace, Kent, Ohio. 

Secretary: Karen Swank, 1416 Erie Boulevard, 
Sandusky, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Charlotte Kibler, 332 Brydon Road, 
Dayton Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Earl 195 Pearl 
Street, Cortland, Ohio. 

Counselor: Gerald Read, 1227 Fairview Drive, 
Kent, Ohio. 


Delta Gamma 
Concord College, Athens, West Virginia 
May 24, 1935 

President: Mrs. Kyra Ellison Hicks, Concord Col- 
lege, Athens, West Virginia. 

Vice-president: Naomi Workman, Concord Col- 
lege, Athens, West Virginia. 

Secretary: Mrs. Elizabeth Bailey, Concord Col- 
lege, Athens, West Virginia. 

Treasurer: Bonnie Robertson, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Ida Sevy, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 

Counselor: Ralph Cunningham, Concord College, 
Athens, West Virginia. 


Delta Delta 


Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina 
May 25, 1935 

President: Frances Irene Carroll, Box 3:2, Win- 
throp College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Vice-president: Shirley Ann Merritt, 
North York Avenue, Rock Hill, South Caro- 
lina. 

Secretary: Patricia Ann Hart, Box 607, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, South 

Treasurer: Nancy Dean Lawrence, Box 742, 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 

Historian-Reporter: Frances Jean McMeekin, 
Box 471, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 

Counselor: Story, Box 111, Winthrop Col- 
lege, Rock Hill, South Carolina. 
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Delta Epsilon 


Northern Illinois University, DeKalb, Illinois 
May 29, 1935 

President: Gene McNames, 343 Linden Place, 
DeKalb, 

Vice-president: Patricia Kink, 501 Lucinda Ave- 
nue, DeKalk, 

Secretary: Bernice Bartz, Adams Hall, DeKalb, 

Treasurer: Maryon Miller, Adams Hall, DeKalb, 
Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Patricia Irving, 247 Locust 
Street, DeKalb, Illinois. 

Counselor: Jess Beard, 1832 Eost Lincoln 
Highway, DeKalb, Illinois. 


Delta Zeta 


Northern Michigan College, Marquette, 


June 1935 

President: Donald Clark, 514 West Kaye, Apart- 
ment 42, Marquette, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Nancy Gothe, 208 East Ely Street, 
Ishpeming, Michigan. 

Secretary: Mrs. Thomas Hughson, 514 West 
Kaye, Apartment 50, Marquette, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Chester Schultz, Spooner Hall, North- 
ern Michigan College, Marquette, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Blaine Racine, 844 Washing- 
ton, Marquette, Michigan. 

Counselor: Richard O’Dell, 321 East Hewitt 
Avenue, Marquette, Michigan. 


Delta Eta 


Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma 
January 14, 1936 
President: Mrs.. Peggy Stanford, Capron, Kansas. 
Vice-president: Katherine Mires, 717 Fourth 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 
Secretary: Mary Nell Neagle, Shockley Hall, 
Northwestern State College, Alva, Oklahoma. 
Treasurer: Naurine Rose, Hardtner, Kansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Leon Conway, 108 Center 
Street, Alva, Oklahoma. 
Counselor: Bess Chappell, 615 Third Street, 
Alva, Oklahoma. 


Delta Theta 


Sam Houston State Teachers College, 
Huntsville, Texas 
May 1936 

President: Lewis Westbrook, 202 Jackson Hall, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Vice-president: Susan Scholle, Apartment J-3, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Secretary: Peggy Ann Hildebrandt, Caroline 
Belvin House, Huntsville, Texas. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Mary Helen Dickerson, 1514 
18th Street, Huntsville, 


Historian-Reporter: Anita Baker, Eclectic House, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Counselor: Montgomery, 1515 19th Street, 
Huntsville, Texas. 

Sergeant-at-Arms: Alexis Fuller, Sam Houston 
Courts, Number Huntsville, Texas. 


Delta Iota 


Southwestern Louisiana Institute, 
Lafayette, Louisiana 
May 1936 

President: Frederick Lawson, 314 General 
Mouton Street, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Joycelyn Young, General De- 
livery, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Claudette Melebeck, 127 Cherry Street, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: Hulda Erath, 317 East College Ave- 
nue, Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Delta Leblanc, Box 407, 
Lafayette, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Zernott, Box 136, La- 
fayette, Louisiana. 


Delta Kappa 


Eastern Washington College Education 
Cheney, Washington 
May 16, 1936 

President: Orval Janssen, 10903 East Sprague 
Avenue, Opportunity 63, Washington. 

Vice-president: James Speer, 503 Fourth Street, 
Cheney Washington. 

Secretary: Elsie Hollenbeck, 624 Eighth 
Street, Cheney, Washington. 

Treasurer Barbara Schmidt, 305 Trailerville, 
Eastern Washington College, Cheney, Wash- 
ington. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Leila Davis, Box 649, 
Eastern Washington College, Cheney, Washing- 
ton. 

Counselor: Mrs. Margaret Allen, Campus 
School, Eastern Washington College, Cheney, 
Washington. 


Delta Lambda 


Wilson Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
June 13, 1936 
(Charter discontinued. Wilson Teachers College 
and Miner Teachers College combined form the 
District Columbia Teachers College). 


Delta 


Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania 
May 1937 
President: Aliceann Rea, Galbraith Hall, 
minster College, New Wilmington, Pennsyl- 


Vice-president: Mary Lou Mansell, Galbraith 
Hall, Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Doris Barnshaw, Galbraith Hall, West- 
minster College, Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Dorothy Kelsey, Galbraith Hall, West- 
minster College, Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Beverly Johnson, Galbraith 
Hall, Westminster College, Wilmington, Penn- 

sylvania. 

Counselor: Henderson, Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Pennsylvania. 


Delta 


Whitewater State College, 

Whitewater, Wisconsin 
January 22, 1938 

President: John Aceto, 144 North Fremont Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Beverly Schwantes, 955 West Main 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Shirley Niemeyer, 120 South Cottage 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Robert Hallada, 752 West Main 
Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Alice Viner, 120 South Cot- 
tage Street, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Reuben Klumb, 269 North Park Street, 
Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


Delta 


Rutgers University 
The State University New Jersey, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 
January 28, 1938 


President: Charles Carman, 2399 Pennington 
Road, Trenton New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Scott Buist, 178 George Street, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Evelyn Headley, 220 North 
Main Street, Milltown, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Carolyn Williams, 222 Chris- 
tie Street, Apartment 2F, Leonia, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Leonard Cooke, 925 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Pine Beach, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Henry Herge, Dean the School 
Education, Rutgers University, The State 
University New Jersey, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey. 


Delta Omicron 


Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington 
February 19, 1938 


President: Grace Keesling, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Vice-president: Roberta Calwell, Central Wash- 
ington College Education, Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington, 


Secretary: Rose Mary Faust, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Treasurer: Robert Holtz, Central Washington 
College Education, Ellensburg, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Pendergast Stark, 
Central Washington College Education, 
Ellensburg, Washington. 

Counselor: Mary Simpson, 207 North Sampson 
Street, Ellensburg, Washington. 


Delta 


Henderson State Teachers College, 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas 
February 19, 1938 
President: Clyde Oxford, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 
Vice-president: Mrs, Shirley Burleson, 184 Maple 
Street, Bauxite, 
Secretary: Marjorie Winslow, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Treasurer: Guy Hays, Henderson State Teachers 
College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas. 
Historian-Reporter: Adelphia Meyer Basford, 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadel- 
phia, Arkansas. 
Counselor: Edith Whitmer, Henderson State 
Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Arkansas, 


Delta Rho 


New Jersey State Teachers College, Newark, 
New Jersey 
February 19, 1938 

President: Janet Williams, 119 Fairbanks Street, 
Hillside, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Gerald Winckhofer, 163 Eastern 
Parkway, Newark, New Jersey. 

Secretary: Mrs. Helen Kapner, 191 Goldsmith 
Avenue, Newark, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Mrs, Ruth Slater, Melville Place, 
Irvington, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Carol Kettenburg, Wash- 
ington Street, East Orange, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Lenore Vaughn-Eames, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Newark, New Jersey. 


Delta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Lock Haven, 
Pennsylvania 
May 12, 1938 
President: Charles Yarrison, 450 Clayton Avenue, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Regina Riley, East Fifth Avenue, 
Everett, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Janet Wetzel, Salona, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Janet Whiting, Box 93, Sterling Row, 
Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Shirley Granmer, Avis, Penn- 
sylvania. 
Counselor: Hugh Williamson, Susquehanna 
Avenue, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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Delta Tau 


State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, 
Pennsylvania 
May 14, 1938 
President: Bernard Graham, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Robert Dickenson, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania 
Secretary: Eileen Kaper, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Lois Knox, State Teachers College, 
Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Joan Naves, State Teachers 
College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Lola McMullen Buzash, State Teach- 
ers College, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania. 


Delta Upsilon 


New Jersey State Teachers College, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 
June 11, 1938 


President: William Maxwell, 189 Sherman Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Francis Fahy, Roosevelt Ave- 
nue, Jersey City, New Jersey. 

Recording Secretary: Karen Eulner, 309 25th 
Street, Union City, New Jersey. 

Corresponding Secretary: Esta Arnowitz, 314 64th 
Street, West New York, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Averil Levy, West 35th Street, 
Bayonne, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Adrian Mussatto, 520 61st 
Street, West New York, New Jersey. 

Counselor: Mrs. Margaret Williams, New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 


Delta Phi 


Bowling Green State University 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
May 13, 1939 
President: Dede Houser, Delta Gamma House, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Mary Ann Klopping, Kappa Delta 
House, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary: Joan Seiling, Kappa 
Delta House, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Marlene McCoy, Delta 
Gamma House, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Charles Young, 715 Wallace Avenue, 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Historian-Reporter: Donald Traxler, 129 Man- 
ville Avenue, Bowling Green, Ohio. 
Counselor: Florence Williamson, 440 East 
Court Street, Bowling Green, Ohio. 


Delta Chi 


Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Illinois 
May 20, 1939 

President: Carla Resident Fellow, Thomp- 
son Point, Carbondale, 

Vice-president: Arthur Miller, 710 South 
Paplar Street, Carbondale, 

Secretary: Nancy Young, 1201 North Van Buren, 
Marion, 

Treasurer: Anne Ragsdale, 301 West College, 
Carbondale, 

Historian-Reporter: Judith Jack, 612 North gth, 
Herrin, 

Counselor: Mrs. Evelyn Rieke, Lake, Gar- 
bondale, Illinois. 


Delta Psi 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, West Virginia 
May 27, 1939 
President: Mary Ethel Long, Hedgesville Road, 
Martinsburg, West Virginia. 
Vice-president: Kang, Shepherdstown, West 
Virginia. 
Secretary-Treasurer: Susanna Miller, Box 144, 
Shepherdstown, West Virginia. 
Historian-Reporter: Betty 809 North 
High Street, Martinsburg, West Virginia. 
Counselor: William Speq, Shephardstown, West 


Virginia. 


Delta Omega 


Murray State College, Murray, Kentucky 
May 31, 1939 

President: Wallace Murphy, 1401 West Main 
St., Murray, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Kathy Korte, Woods Hall, Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Nancy Cummins, Woods Hall, Mur- 
ray State College, Murray, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: James Rogers,, 1662 Ryan Avenue, 
Murray, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Buddy Lee Tibbs, Woods 
Hall, Murray State College, Murray, Ken- 
tucky. 

Counselor: Parsons, 1013 Payne Street, 
Murray, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Alpha 


State Teachers College, Towson, Maryland 
February 17, 1940 

President: James Skarbek, 1232 Linden Avenue, 
Arbutus, Maryland. 

Vice-president Shirley Thim, South Conkling 
Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Secretary: Linda Higgins, Walnut Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

Treasurer: Joyce Freggell, Valley Mede, Green- 
way Road, Ellicott City, Maryland. 


uth 


Historian-Reporter: 
West Street, Annapolis, Maryland. 

Counselor: Denice Crabtree, 412 Winston 
Avenue, Baltimore 12, Maryland. 

Second Vice-president: Elizabeth Hughes, 6807 
Rhode Island Ave., College Park, Maryland. 


1400 


Epsilon Beta 


Tulane University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
February 21, 1940 


President: Mrs. Juliana Boudreaux, 4737 Cleve- 
land Avenue, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Florence Juge, 1600 Nero 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Mrs. Florence Amy Warwick, 841 
Helois Avenue, Metairie, 

Treasurer: Reed Adams, 4808 Annette Street, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Stephenson, War- 
ren House, Newcomb College, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

Counselor: Patrick, Education Department, 
Newcomb College, New Orleans, Louisiana. 


Epsilon Gamma 


Florida Southern College, Lakeland, Florida 
May 24, 1940 


President: Carolyn Burt, Florida Southern Col- 
lege, Box 188, Lakeland, Florida. 

Vice-president: David Weis, Florida Southern 
College, Box 146-0, Lakeland, Florida. 

Nancy Peddie, Florida South- 
ern College, Box 158, Lakeland, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Harold Wallace, 714 Fin- 
ney Street, Lakeland, Florida. 

Counselor: Mrs. Julia Snook, P.O. Box 776, 
Auburndale, Florida. 


Epsilon Delta 


California State Teachers College, 
California, Pennsylvania 
May 24, 1941 


President: Joanne Brewer, California State Teach- 
ers College, California, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Judith Wolfe, California State 
Teachers College, California, 
Secretary: Helen Joseph, California State Teach- 
ers College, California, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Mildred Maruschak, California State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 
Historian-Reporter: Gail Seneff, California State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 
Counselor: Cora Coover, California State 
Teachers College, California, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Epsilon 
State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania 
May 25, 1941 
President: Katie Haas, 329 North 7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Vice-president: Ruth Strausser, 612 West 4th 
Street, Bridgeport, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Mary Sendi, 1301 Berryhill Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Treasurer: Donald Clary, Route Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Ronald Fisher, 136 
Madison Street, Greencastle, Pennsylvania, 
Counselor: Charles Bellows, State Teachers Col- 

lege, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Zeta 


State Teachers College, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 
May 27, 1941 

President: Robert Gangwere, North 4th 
Street, Bangor, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Eva Lazorack, Route Way- 
mart, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Dian Smoyer, Laury’s Station, 
Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Carol Ostrom, Route Abbots- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Julie Lauck, 221 West 
Penn Avenue, Robesonia, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Levi Gresh, 305 3rd Avenue, 
West Reading, Pennsylvania. 


Epsilon Eta 


Central Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan 
June 18, 1941 
President: Katherine LaSalle, Tate Hall, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Vice-president: Lynne Mautner, Tate Hall, Cen- 
tral Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Secretary: Patricia Secord, Tate Hall, Central 
Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Treasurer: Donald Bundy, Larzelere Hall, Cen- 
tral Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 
Historian-Reporter: Richard Reava, Washington 
Court N-8, Central Michigan College, Mt. 
Pleasant, Michigan. 
Counselor: Lawrence Smith, Department 
Psychology and Education, Central Michigan 
College, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 


Epsilon Theta 


Morehead State College, Morehead, Kentucky 
May 1942 
President: Betty Lou Johnson, Box 531, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 
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Vice-president: Don Holloway, Box 771, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Barbara Anne Fisher, Box 123, More- 
head State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Leroy Cantrel, Box 156, Morehead 
State College, Morehead, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Nolte, Route Olive 
Hill, Kentucky. 

Counselor: Zell .Walter, Morehead State Col- 
lege, Morehead, Kentucky. 


Epsilon Iota 


Bridgewater State Teachers College, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts 
May 14, 1942 

President: Veronica Healy, Bridgewater State 
Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Vice-president: Betty Schlimper, Bridgewater State 
Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 

Secretary: Rose-Elaine Shepherd, Bridgewater 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Treasurer: Diane Vadeboncoeur, Bridgewater 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater Massa- 
chusetts. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Benevides, Bridgewater, 
State Teachers College, Bridgewater Massa- 
chusetts. 

Counselor: Ruth Staupas, Martha Burnell School, 
Bridgewater, Massachusetts. 


Epsilon Kappa 


Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Michigan 
May 23, 1942 

President: Bill Gibbs, 815 Maple Lane, 
East Lansing, Michigan. 

Vice-president: Ann Molitor, C., 
Apartment C., East Lansing, Michigan. 

Recording Secretary: Noryne Kaminska, West 
Mayo, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Corresponding Secretary: Dorothy McQuillan, 
364 South Williams, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Treasurer: Mary Ann Andea, 135 Snyder, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Brown, 
Birch Road, East Lansing, Michigan. 

Counselor: Victor Noll, 201 Morrill Hall, East 
Lansing, Michigan. 


Epsilon Lambda 


Texas Western College, Paso, Texas 
May 27, 1942 

President: Lillian Hirsch, Texas Western College, 
Paso, Texas. 

Vice-president: Diane Texas Western 
College, Paso, Texas. 

Secretary-treasurer: Jeanine Beevers, Texas West- 
ern College, Paso, Texas. 


Historian-Reporter: Rebecca Baird, Texas Western 
College, Paso, Texas. 

Counselor: Foster, Texas Western College, 
Paso, Texas. 


Epsilon 


Teachers College Connecticut New Britain, 
New Britain, Connecticut 
April 12, 1943 

President: James Burns, Seth North Hall, Teachers 
College Connecticut, New Britain, Con- 
necticut. 

Vice-president: Judith Burnham, Marcus White 
Hall, Teachers College Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

Secretary: Barbara DeGregorio, Brightwood 
Lane, West Hartford 10, Connecticut. 

Treasurer: Clifford Karish, Berkeley Avenue, 
Southington, Connecticut. 

Historian-Reporter: Joseph Didato, Seth North 
Hall, Teachers College Connecticut, New 
Britain, Connecticut. 

Counselor: Warren Fabyan, Teachers College 
Connecticut New Britain, Connecticut. 


Epsilon 


Willimantic State Teachers College, 
Willimantic, Connecticut 
April 13, 1943 
President: Richard Raymond, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Vice-president: Joseph Sak, Willimantic State 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Secretary: Agnes Hetu, Willimantic State Teach- 
ers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Treasurer: Carol Mesick, Willimantic 
Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecticut. 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Betty Tipton, Willi- 
mantic State Teachers College, Willimantic, 
Connecticut. 
Counselor: Dr. Robert Wickware, Willimantic 
State Teachers College, Willimantic, Connecti- 
cut. 


Epsilon 


Danbury State Teachers College, 
Danbury, Connecticut 
April 14, 1943 
President: Deanna Ferrone, Newton Turnpike, 
Westport, Connecticut. 
Vice-president: Carol Pratt McCauley, Route 
Hatterstown, Newtown, Connecticut. 
Secretary: Greta Feldtmose, Woodway Road, 
Springdale, Connecticut. 
Treasurer: Kenneth Bowman, 435 Glenbrook 
Road, Stamford, Connecticut. 
Historian-Reporter Welsely Masten, East Ave- 
nue, Norwalk, 


Counselor: Margaret Ankeney, Locust 
Avenue, Danbury, Connecticut. 


Epsilon Omicron 


Wisconsin State College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
May 22, 1943 


President: Nora Koerper, Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Diane Schweitzer, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Kathleen Sand, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Assistant Secretary: Loraine Falk, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Jocelyn Gilbertson, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Historian: David Wood, Wisconsin State College, 
Eau, Claire, Wisconsin. 

Reporter: Duane Fischer, Wisconsin State College, 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Laura Sutherland, Wisconsin State 
College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 


Epsilon 


Keene Teachers College, Keene, New Hampshire 
November 12, 1943 


President: Harold Nugent, 524 Marlboro Street, 
Keene, New Hampshire. 

Vice-president: Carol Fenton, Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Secretary: Gertrude Woodard, Keene Teachers 
College, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Treasurer: Frank Blackington, Water Street, 
Keene, New Hampshire. 

Historian-Reporter: John Carroll, 642 Marlboro 
Street, Keene, New Hampshire. 

Counselor: Ruth Keddy, Valley Road, Walpole, 
New Hampshire. 


Epsilon Rho 


Rhode Island College Education, Providence, 
Rhode Island 
May 25, 1944 

President: Rachel Pinto, Slemon Lane, Central 
Falls, Rhode Island. 

Vice-president: Louise Terwilliger, Abbey 
Avenue, Gaspee Plateau, Rhode Island. 

Secretary: Maureen Kenny, Waterman Avenue, 
Cranston 10, Rhode Island. 

Treasurer: Delores Prete Vacca, 1822 Mineral 
Spring Avenue, North Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

Historian-Reporter: Rose Marie Azar, 228 Wash- 
ington Street, Central Falls, Rhode Island. 
Counselor: Dorothy Mierzwa, 159 River Ave- 

nue, Providence, Rhode Island. 


Epsilon Sigma 
State University Teachers College, 
Oneonta, New York 
May 26, 1944 

President: Joan Knoblock, Cedar Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Vice-President: Hollice Spear, Cedar Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Secretary: Carol Nelson, Cedar Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 

Treasurer: Royce Bagg Whitaker, Ford Ave- 
nue, Oneonta, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Haner, Morris 
Hall, State Teachers College, Oneonta, New 
York. 

Counselor: Herman Behrens, 171 East Street, 
Oneonta, New York. 


Epsilon Tau 


State University Teachers College, 
Geneseo, New York 
May 31, 1944 
President: 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 
Vice-president: Ann Haich, Sturges Hall, State 
University Teachers College, Geneseo, New 
York. 
Secretary: Harriet Murray, Box 435, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 
Treasurer: Elizabeth Knatz, Box 306, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Geneseo, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Elizabeth Parsons, Chestnut 
Street, Geneseo, New York. 
Counselor: Gerald Saddlemire, Dean Students, 
State University Teachers College, Geneseo, 
New York. 


Wadsworth 


Epsilon Upsilon 
Potsdam State Teachers College, 
Potsdam, New York 
June 1944 
Potsdam, New York. 
Vice-president: Barbara Berger. 
Secretary: Marilyn Sherman, Pierrepont Dorms, 
Potsdam, New York. 
Treasurer: Carolyn Bierly, Elm Street, Pots- 
dam, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Joy Dorf, Elm Street, 
Potsdam, New York. 
Counselor: Snyder, State University 
Teachers College, Potsdam, New York. 


Epsilon Phi 
Jacksonville State College, Jacksonville, Alabama 
December 1944 


President: Peggy Truitt, Jacksonville State Col- 
lege, Jacksonville, Alabama. 
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Vice-president: Johnnilee Harper, Jacksonville 
State College, Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Secretary: Trebly Parris, Jacksonville State Col- 
loge, Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Treasurer: 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Garnder Street, Jack- 
sonville State College, Jacksonville, Alabama. 

Counselor Lucille Branscomb, Jacksonville State 
College, Jacksonville, Alabama. 


Epsilon Chi 


Cortland State Teachers College, 
Cortland, New York 
April 20, 1945 
President: Bill Glinski, West Court Street, 
Cortland, New York. 
Vice-president: Mary Thompson, Prospect 
Terrace, Cortland, New York. 
Corresponding Secretary: Carolyn Macleod, 
Brockway Hall North, Cortland, New York. 
Recording Secretary: Mary Stuart, Prospect 
Terrace, Cortland, New York. 

Treasurer: Jan Pelton, Prospect Terrace, 
Cortland, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Virginia Wisniewski, 
Tompkins Street, Cortland, New York. 

Counselor: Dorothy Shenk, East Main Street, 
Cortland, New York. 


Epsilon Psi 
State Teachers College, Florence, Alabama 
April 21, 1945 
President: Betty Gentry, State Teachers College, 
Florence, Alabama. 
Vice-president: Frieda Hester, State 
College, Florence, Alabama. 
Secretary: Becky Blair, State Teachers College, 
Alabama. 
Treasurer: 
Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Posey, State 
ers College, Florence, Alabama. 
Counselor Mrs. Celia Wilson, State Teachers 
College, Florence, Alabama. 


Epsilon Omega 


Oswego State Teachers College, 
Oswego, New York 
May 26, 1945 


President: Malecki, 284 
Boulevard, Oswego, New York. 

Vice-president: Teresa Kazmercik, Box 142, State 
Teachers College, Oswego, New York. 

Secretary: Kathleen Gillard, 140 West 
Street, Oswego, New York. 

Treasurer: Shirley Grinnell, West Fifth Street, 
Oswego, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Laurel Crocker, West 
Fifth Street, Oswego, New York. 


Washington 


Fifth 


Counselor: Harold Alford, West Schuyler 
Street, Oswego, New York. 


Zeta Alpha 


State Teachers College, 
Paterson, New Jersey 
May 31, 1945 
President: Mrs, Evelyn Malacrida, 425 Myrtle 
Avenue, Coytesville, New Jersey. 
Vice-president: Judith Johnson, White Oak 
Drive, Lodi, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Alice Borer, 262 Washington Avenue, 
Hawthorne, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Marie Wienke, 731 East 23rd Street, 
Paterson, New Jersey. 
Historian-Reporter: Sarah Macpherson, 
Greenwood Avenue, East Orange, New 
Counselor: Herbert Ellis, Sunset Terrace, 
Packanack Lake, New Jersey. 


Zeta Beta 


University Minnesota, Duluth Branch, 
Duluth, Minnesota 
May 10, 1946 
President: Russell Gran, 5714 Wadena Street, 
Duluth Minnesota. 
Vice-president: Beverly Burns, North 57th 
Avenue West, Duluth Minnesota. 
Secretary: Carol Chesney, Minneapolis Ave- 
nue, Duluth Minnesota. 
Treasurer: Frank Dimberio, 1716 East Third 
Street, Duluth 12, 
Historian-Reporter: Mara Adamsons, 
West 4th Street, Duluth Minnesota. 
Counselor: Dorothy Smith, 1721 East Third 
Street, Apt. 112, Duluth 12, Minnesota. 


Zeta Gamma 


Troy State College, Troy, Alabama 
May 18, 1946 

President: Edward Ward, Route Troy, 
Alabama. 

Vice-president: Wynell Massey, 713 Park Street, 
Troy, Alabama. 

Secretary: Mary Cobb Thomas, Magnolia Hall, 
Troy State College, Troy, Alabama. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Sarah Lawrence, 701 Murphree 
Street, Troy, Alabama. 

Historian-Reporter: Cecil Wyattt, Box 528, 
Troy State College, Troy, Alabama. 

Counselor: Ervin, Box 403, Troy, Ala- 
bama. 


Zeta Delta 


Sul Ross State College, Alpine, Texas 
May 20, 1946 
President: Totsy Nelle Hitchcock; Box 41, Sul 
Ross College, Alpine, 
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Vice-president: Sara Wheeler: Box 96, Sul Ross 
College, Alpine, Texas. 

Secretary: Terrelene Oliver, Box 136, Sul Ross 
College, Alpine, Texas. 

Treasurer: Winifred Slight, 508 North 
Street, Alpine, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Jean Wagner, Box 305, Sul 
Ross College, Alpine, Texas. 

Counselor: Etheridge, Box 359, Alpine, 


Texas. 


Zeta Epsilon 


University Toledo, Toledo, Ohio 
May 31, 1946 

President: Katherine Smith, 4528 North Haven 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Vice-president: Linda Mayo, 4213 Eastway Drive, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Secretary: Janice Scott, 2072 Campus Road, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Treasurer: Esther Anderson, 3025 West Bancroft 
Street, Toledo, Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Sue Riedeman, 2937 111th 
Street, Ohio. 

Counselor: Frank Hickerson, 3658 Bowen 
Road, Toledo, Ohio. 


Zeta Zeta 


State University Teachers College, New Paltz, 
New York 
May 31, 1946 

President: Luise Rapp, State University Teachers 
College, New Paltz, New York. 

Vice-president: Patricia Kirkpatrick, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York. 

Secretary: Patricia Burt, State University Teach- 
ers College, New Paltz, New York. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Katherine Whritner, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Anwyl, State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, New Paltz, New 
York. 

Counselor: Roland Will, State University 
Teachers College, New Paltz, New York. 


Zeta Eta 


University Mississippi, University, Mississippi 
May 10, 1947 

President: Norbert Arthur Stirzaker, University 
Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Karen Elizabeth Mooney, Univer- 
sity Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Betsy Day Buckley, University Mis- 
sissippi, University, Mississippi. 

Treasurer: Harold Youcis, University Mis- 
University, Mississippi. 


Historian-Reporter: Marsha Alice Dunn, Uni- 
versity Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 

Counselor: Norman Dilley, University 
Mississippi, University, Mississippi. 


Zeta Theta 


Howard College, Birmingham, Alabama 
May 16, 1947 


Inactive. 
Zeta 
East Tennessee State College, Johnson City, 
Tennessee 


June 1947 

President: Nancy Davis, Box 2652, East Tennes- 
see State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Vice-president: 

Secretary: Nancy Rutherford, Box 1567, East 
Tennessee State College, Johnson City, Tennes- 

Treasurer: Nancy Carson, Box 2648, East Tennes- 
see State College, Johnson City, Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: 

Counselor: Flora Marie Meredith, ETSC, John- 
son City, Tennessee. 


Zeta Kappa 


Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
Louisiana 
February 12, 1948 


President: Renee Nesbitt, Box 458, College Sta- 
tion, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Vice-president: Mary Helen Jones, Box 318, Col- 
lege Station, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Carolyn Fortinberry, Box 38, College 
Station, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Treasurer: William Rigdon, Box 149, Col- 
lege Station, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Johanna Mizell, Box 513, 
College Station, Hammond, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Lyman Jones, Box 346, College 
Station, Hammond, Louisiana. 


Zeta Lambda 


Northwest Missouri State, Maryville, Missouri 
April 27, 1948 

President: Woodson Moore, 404 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Vice-president: Naomi Shipley, Residence Hall, 
Northwest Missouri State College, Maryville, 
Missouri. 

Secretary: Shirley Moore, 309 Edwards, 
Maryville, Missouri. 

Treasurer: Joyce Lash, Residence Hall, Northwest 
Missouri State College, Maryville, Missouri. 
Historian-Reporter: Gloria 
rence Hall, Northwest Missouri State College, 

Maryville, Missouri. 
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Counselor: John Harr, 311 South Buchanan 
Street, Maryville, Missouri. 


Zeta 


East Texas State College, Commerce, Texas 
May 19, 1948 

President: Anne Gray, 1801 Monroe Street, 
Commerce, Texas. 

Vice-president: Charles Burnsides, 3020 O’Neal 
Street, Greenville, Texas. 

Secretary: Pauline Sturtivant, 1711 Stonewall 
Street, Commerce, Texas. 

Treasurer: Rebekah Heath, Binnion Hall, ETSC, 
Commerce, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Patsy Buie, Binnion 
ETSC, Commerce, Texas. 

Counselors: Fred Tarpley, 1704 Hunt Street, 
Commerce, Texas; Adelle Rogers Clark, 1408 
Moore Street, Commerce, Texas. 


Zeta 


Beaver College, Jenkinstown, Pennsylvania 
June 1948 

President: Sandra Dart, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Grace Warrington, Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Nancy Heil, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Sandra Hunt, Beaver College, Jenkin- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Barbara Jones, Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: John Dugan, Beaver College, 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


Zeta 


Minot State Teachers College, Minot, 
North Dakota 
November 20, 1948 


President: Murray Anderson, Dwire Apart- 
ments, Minot, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Donna Jean Selk, 705 gth St. 
N.E., Minot, North Dakota. 

Secretary: JoAnn Rowe, 636 Lincoln Avenue, 
Minot, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Steve Mengel, Box 263, Minot State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 
Historian-Reporter: Edna Berg, 522 Third Street, 

N.W., Minot, North Dakota. 
Counselor: Mrs. Agnes Ladendorf, Minot State 
Teachers College, Minot, North Dakota. 


Zeta Omicron 
University Delaware, Newark, Delaware 
May 21, 1949 


President: Josephine Baldwin, Stoney Run 
Road, Delaire, Wilmington, Delaware. 


Vice-president: Doris May Reed, Boxwood 
Avenue, Wilmington Delaware and Eunice 
Harry, Pylesville, Maryland. 

Secretary: Janet West Street, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Treasurer: Elizabeth McFarland, 
Plains, Westfield, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Anne Marie Farlow, 202 
Silverside Road, Wilmington, Delaware. 

Counselor: Alfred Schwartz, School Educa- 
tion, University Delaware, Newark, Dela- 
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Zeta 


State University New York, Teachers College, 
Brockport, New York 
May 30, 1949 
President: Norman Carson, Main Street, 
Brockport, New York. 

Vice-president: Mabel Facer, 105 Vanderhoof, 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 
Secretary: Janet Harper, 177 Main Street, 

Brockport, New York. 
Treasurer: Marilyn Strong, Vanderhoof, 
Teachers College, Brockport, New York. 
Historian-Reporter: Nancy VanKouwenberg, 
King Street, Brockport, New York. 
Counselor: Miriam McPherson, Teachers Col- 
lege Library, Brockport, New York. 


Zeta Rho 


Loyola University, New Orleans, Louisiana 
October 1949 


President: Mrs, Ethel Lods, 4036 Ulloa Street, 
New Orleans, Lousiana. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Mary Davis, 5926 Laurel 
Street, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

Secretary: Carol Cronan, 538 Lowerline Street, 
New Orleans, Lousiana. 

Treasurer: Kate Scully, 4443 Baccich Street, New 
Orleans, Lousiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Chris Lochbaum, 2213 Third 
Street, Gretna, Lousiana. 

Counselor: Lucille Bostick, 
Street, New Orleans, Lousiana. 


Spruce 


Zeta Sigma 


State Teachers College, Valley City, 
North Dakota 
February 1950 


President: Margaret Neyes,, Euclid Hall, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 

Vice-president: Ruby Stachlowski, Euclid Hall, 
Valley City, North Dakota. 

Secretary: Karl Lacher, 246 7th Street S.W., 
Valley City, North Dakota. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Claire McTavish, 532 2nd 
Avenue N.E., Valley City, North Dakota. 


Historian-Reporter: Frank Luessen, 509 
N.W. Valley City, North Dakota. 

Counselor: Mrs. Opal Woolridge, 420 Avenue 
Valley City, North Dakota. 


Zeta Tau 


Stetson University, DeLand, Florida 
April 1950 


President: Gerald Callahan, Route Box 156, 
DeLand, Florida. 

Vice-president: Joan Saltrick, Box 406, Stetson 
University, DeLand, Florida. 

Secretary: Dianne Dixon, 134 North Stewart 
Avenue, DeLand, Florida. 

Treasurer: JoAnna Coburn, Box Stetson 
University, DeLand, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Joan Hodges, Box 591, Stet- 
son University, DeLand, Florida. 

Counselor: Carter, Box 1282, Stetson Uni- 
versity, DeLand, Florida. 


Zeta Upsilon 


State University Teachers College, Fredonia, 
New York 
June 1950 

President: Philip Favata, 104 Cushing Street, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Vice-president: Judi Clayton, Box 20, Gregory 
Hall, Fredonia, New York. 

Secretary: Hazel Smith, Route Cherry Creek, 
New York. 

Treasurer: Dick Thomas, Terrace Street, 
Fredonia, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Ann Sharkey, Box 125, 
Gregory Hall, Fredonia, New York. 

Counselor: George Zimmer, 231 Central Avenue, 
Fredonia, New York. 


Zeta Phi 


University Miami, Coral Gables, Florida 
June 1950 


President: Katherine Maheras, 402 S.W. Av- 
enue, Miami, Florida. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Dorothy Brown, 12031 S.W. 
68th Court, South Miami, Florida. 

Recording Secretary: Mrs. Gloria Gray, 7101 
S.W. 44th Street, Miami, Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Ann Homan, 3170 
Gifford Lane, Coconut Grove, Florida. 

Treasurer: Verna Owens, 6151 S.W. 8oth Street, 
Miami, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Weiss, 3185 S.W. 
4th Street, Miami, Florida. 

Counselor: Sidney Besvinick, 8460 36th 
Street, Miami, Florida. 


Zeta Chi 


Tennessee State University, Nashville, 
Tennessee 
July 15, 1950 
President: Fannie Caruthers, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Vice-president: Ina Louise Caruthers, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Secretary: Beatrice Brandon, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Secretary: Altames Sumler, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Treasurer: Mrs, Conner, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
Historian-Reporter: Paula Ann Bugg, Tennessee 
State University, Nashville, Tennessee. 
State University, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Zeta Psi 


Miner Teachers College, Washington, D.C. 
October 29, 1950 


(Chapter discontinued Miner Teachers College 
combined with Wilson Teachers College form 
the District Columbia Teachers College). 


Zeta Omega 


University Houston, Houton Texas 
January 12, 1951 
President: David Cunningham, Box 626, The 
University Houston, Houston Texas. 
Vice-president: Margaret Cullom, Box 626, The 
University Houston, Houston Texas. 
Secretary: Louise Christy, Box 626, The Univer- 
sity Houston, Houston Texas. 
Treasurer: Martha Strange, Box 626, The Uni- 
versity Houston, Houston Texas. 
Historian-Reporter: Oma Ware, Box 626, The 
University Houston, Houston Texas. 
Counselor: Kerbow, Box 626, The Univer- 
sity Houston, Houston Texas. 
Assistant Counselor: Evelyn Thompson, Box 
626, The University Houston, Houston 


Eta Alpha 


Seattle University, Seattle, Washington 
January 12, 1951 
President: James Farris, 4032 52nd S.W., Seattle 
16, Washington. 
Vice-president: Marie Parker, 1630 Boylston 
Avenue, Seattle 22, Washington. 
Secretary: Mary Harris, 620 Olympic Place, 
Seattle 99, Washington. 
Treasurer: Joanne Schuck, 4807 West Stevens 
Street, Seattle 16, Washington. 
Historian-Reporter: Helen Feeney, 6424 East 
Mercer Way, Mercer Island, Washington. 
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Counselor: Herbert Reas, 10737 3rd N.W., 
Seattle 77, Washington. 


Eta Beta 


Western Washington College Education, 
Bellingham, Washington 
January 13, 1951 

President: Larry Meyer, 620 State Street, Belling- 
ham, Washington. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Joan Cox, 624 North Gar- 
den, Bellingham, Washington. 

Secretary: Ingeliev Foss, 508 East Chestnut 
Street, Bellingham, Washington. 

Treasurer: Peter Hegg, 1234 Grant Street, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Almgren, Edens 
Hall, Room 340, Western Washington Col- 
lege, Bellingham, Washington. 

Counselor: Irwin Hammer, 309 Highland 
Dr., Bellingham, Washington. 


Eta Gamma 


Georgia Teachers College, Collegeboro, Georgia 
January 27, 1951 
President: Georgia Watson, Georgia Teachers 
College, Collegeboro, Georgia. 
Vice-president: Charlotte Blitch, 110 South Zetter- 
rower Avenue, Statesboro, Georgia. 
Secretary: Roxie Remley, Georgia Teachers Col- 
lege, Collegeboro, Georgia. 
Treasurer: Constance Cone, Georgia Teachers 
College, Collegboro, Georgia. 
Historian-Reporter: Diana Bair, Georgia Teach- 
ers College, Collegeboro, Georgia. 
Counselor: Frieda Gernant, 417 South Main 
Street, Statesboro, Georgia. 


Eta Delta 


Arkansas State College, Jonesboro, Arkansas 
November 19, 1957 

President: Katy Pat Richardson, State College, 
Arkansas. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Paul Couch, 1209 Wilmar 
Circle, Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

Secretary: Marilyn Reng, State College, Arkansas. 

Treasurer: Smith, 106 Melrose Street, 
Jonesboro, Arkansas. 

Historian-Reporter: Ottoleine Jones, State Col- 
lege, Arkansas. 

Counselor: Miss Lillian Barton, Box 56, State 
College, Arkansas. 


Eta Epsilon 


McMurry College, Abilene, Texas 
May 18, 1951 


Inactive. 


Eta Zeta 


Southwest Texas State Teachers College, San 
Marcos, Texas 
May 19, 1951 
President: Patsy Krauskopf, 208 West Wood 
Street, San Marcos, Texas. 
Vice-president: Richard Symm, Sayers Hall, San 
Marcos, Texas. 
Secretary: Louise Queen, Commons Hall, San 
Marcos, Texas. 
Treasurer: Frank Howell, Sayers Hall, San 
Marcos, Texas. 
Eldridge Striedel, 404% East 
4oth Street, Austin, Texas. 
Counselor: Irma Bruce, Box 593, San Marcos, 


Eta Eta 


Macalester College, St. Paul Minnesota 
May 22, 1951 

President: Mary Hartle, Macalester College, St. 
Paul Minnesota. 

Vice-president: Waldo Landquist, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Secretary: Kaye Lehmkuhl, Macalester College, 
St. Paul Minnesota. 

Treasurer: Marlys Jensen, Macalester College, 
St. Paul Minnesota. 

Historian-Reporter: Jill Trescott, Macalester Col- 
lege, St. Paul Minnesota. 

Counselor: Arnold Holtz, Macalester College, 
St. Paul Minnesota. 


Eta Theta 


Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, New York 
June 1951 

President: Jean DeGaetan, 1969 Troy Avenue, 
Brooklyn 34, New York. 

Vice-president: Elsie Digone, 4309 Avenue 
Brooklyn 34, New York. 

Secretary: Helen Gaetan, 1969 Troy Avenue, 
Brooklyn 34, New York. 

Treasurer: Rose Sealy, Bainbridge Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Genevieve Kenny, 309 
46th Street, Brooklyn New York. 

Counselor: Florence Heisler, 130 
East, Levittown, Long Island, New York. 


Eta Iota 


State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
June 22, 1951 

President: Beverly Prindle, 310 Lake Street, 
Girard, Pennsylvania. 

Vice-president: Loretta Young, 125 Third Street, 
Aliquippa, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary: Rita Ziegler, Venango House, Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 


Treasurer: Edna Kefauver, Mead House, Edin- 
boro, Pennsylvania. 

Historian-Reporter: Shirley Matzke, West 
Street, Erie, Pennsylvania. 

Counselor: Frances Whitney, 320 Erie Street, 
Edinboro, Pennsylvania. 


Eta Kappa 


University Virginia, Charlottesville, Virginia 
August 1951 


President: James Sterling Grow, East Lawn, 
University Virginia, Charlottesville, Vir- 
ginia.. 

Vice-president: Edwards, 413 7th 
Street, N.E., Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Secretary: Marilyn Jane Adams, 742 Lexington 
Avenue, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Treasurer: James Mahlon Moyer, 660 Chestnut 
Avenue, Waynesboro, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Collins, 818 Park 
Street, Charlottesville, Virginia. 

Counselor: John Alexander Rorer, 1942 Thomson 
Road, Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Eta Lambda 


Wisconsin State College, River Falls, Wisconsin 
February 15, 1952 


President: Leonard Olund, College Apartments, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Vice-president: Lynn Radkey, Hathorn Hall, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Secretary: Joan Crownhart, Hathorn Hall, River 
Falls, Wisconsin. 

Treasurer: Bob Seltrecht, 403 North Fremont, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Historian-Reporter: Gerald Olson, 
Maple, River Falls, Wisconsin. 

Counselor: Walker Wyman, 415 Crescent, 
River Falls, Wisconsin. 
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Eta 


Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
May 19, 1948 


President: Ann Richard, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, 

Lucretia-del Johnson, Southern 
University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Harold 
Southern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Historian-Reporter: Dorothy Stevenson, South- 
ern University, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 

Counselor: Clark, Southern University, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


Eta 


Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 
Tennessee 
May 23, 1952 


President: Martha Jean Long, Box 874, Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennes- 

Vice-president: Jeannette Edmonds, Box 766, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville, 

Secretary: Janet Camp, Box 947, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Jenny Bess Goggin, Box 1055, Tennes- 
see Polytechnic Insttiute, Cookeville, Tennes- 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Florence Williams, 
Box 415, Polytechnic 
Cookeville, Tennessee. 

Counselor: Farr, Box 6-A, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee. 


Eta 


Youngstown University, Youngstown Ohio 
June 1952 

President: Olive Ruth McCann, Youngstown Uni- 
versity, Youngstown Ohio. 

Vice-president: Zona Wall, Youngstown Univer- 
sity, Youngstown Ohio. 

Recording Secretary: Rosemarie Fintor, Youngs- 
town University, Youngstown Ohio. 

Corresponding Dimov, 
Youngstown University, Youngstown Ohio. 

Treasurer: Alfred Raghanti, Youngstown 
University, Youngstown Ohio. 

Historian-Reporter: Eva McCartney, Youngstown 
University, Youngstown Ohio. 

Joseph Swartz, Youngstown Uni- 
versity, Youngstown Ohio, 


Eta Omicron 


University Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
May 1953 


President: Anne Habich (Mrs. William), 
517 West Ormsby, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Vice-president: Lucille McCurdy, 223 Pearl 
Street, Jeffersonville, Indiana. 

Recording Secretary: Buelah Fontaine, 
Woodfill Way, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Corresponding Secretary: Virginia Harvin, 200 
Kennedy Avenue, Louisville, Kentucky. 

Treasurer: Mildred Bott, Seneca Trail, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

Historian-Reporter: Mary Reynolds (Mrs. 
Riley), 2522 Glenmary Avenue, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Counselor: Joe Wilkes, 3252 Cross Bill Road, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 
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Eta 


Denison University, Granville, Ohio 
May 19, 1953 
President: Mary Helen Ayers, Shaw Hall, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Anne Morris, Shaw Hall, Deni- 
son University, Granville, Ohio. 
Secretary: Marylyn Hull, Shaw Hall, Denison 
University, Granville, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Eleanor Ann Rosene, Shaw Hall, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Berger, Shaw Hall, 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 
Counselor: Samuel Holton, 212 East Elm 
Street, Granville, Ohio. 


Eta Rho 


Austin Peay State College, Clarksville, 
May 23, 1953 

President: Mrs. Lola Gunnels, 916 Clark Street, 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Vice-president: Mrs. Charlie Ledford, 2418 South 
Main Street, Hopkinsville, Kentucky. 

Secretary: Rubye Shoemaker, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Imogene Rye, Erin, Tennessee. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Rachel Chambers, Aus- 
tin Peay State College, Clarksville, Tennessee. 

Counselor: Earl Sexton, Austin Peay State 
College, Clarksville, Tennessee. 


Eta Sigma 


Langston University, Langston, Oklahoma 
May 25, 1953 


President: Theodore Lewis, Langston University, 
Langston, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Johnny West, Langston Univer- 
sity, Langston, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Lucie Bolding, Langston University, 
Langston, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Huey Battle, Langston University, 
Langston, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Nan Davis, Box 115, Langs- 
ton, Oklahoma. 

Counselor: Mrs. Theresia Moore, Langston 
University, Langston, Oklahoma. 


Eta Tau 
Lynchburg College, Lynchburg, Virginia 
May 29, 1953 
President: David Johnson, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Vice-president: William Morris, Lynchburg Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. 
Secretary: Carol Eubank, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Treasurer: Carol Eubank, Lynchburg College, 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Historian-Reporter: Betty Carr, Lynchburg, Col- 
lege, Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Counselor: Weldon Thompson, Lynchburg 
College, Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Eta Upsilon 


University Vermont, Burlington, Vermont 
May 29, 1953 

President: James Humphrey, University 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Vice-president: Patricia Tewksbury, Univer- 
sity Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Secretary: Margaret Ladue, University 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Treasurer: Lola Foster, University Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Historian-Reporter: Carolyn Paine, University 
Vermont, Burlington, Vermont. 

Counselor: Nelle Adams, University Ver- 
mont, Burlington, Vermont. 


Eta Phi 


Nebraska State College, Kearney, Nebraska 
June 11, 1953 


President: Marvin Hokom, Mens Hall, Nebraska 
State College, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Sandra Armstrong, Martin Hall, 
Nebraska State College, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Secretary: Patricia Ott, Martin Hall, Nebraska 
State College, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Treasurer: Ardella Webb, Route Box 
74, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Stanley Urwiller, 710 West 
24th Street, Kearney, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Wayne Marshall, Nebraska State 
College, Kearney, Nebraska. 


Eta Chi 


East Carolina College, Greenville, 
North Carolina 
June 19, 1953 


President: Patricia Daniels, Box 607, East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 
Vice-president: Barbara Morton, Box 741, East 

Carolina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 
Secretary: Nancy Spain, Box 587, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina. 
Treasurer: Mary Neale, Box 587, East Carolina 
College, Greenville, North Carolina. 
Historian-Reporter: Marion Morrison, Box 
East Carolina College, Greenville, North 
Carolina. 
Counselor: Louise Williams, Box 303, East Caro- 
lina College, Greenville, North Carolina. 


Eta Psi 


Glassboro State Teachers College, Glassboro, 
New Jersey 
September 21, 1953 


President: Nancy DeTurck, Holly Place, 
Bellmawr Park, New Jersey. 

Vice-president: Patricia Swift, 
way Apartments, Haddonfield, New Jersey. 
Secretary: Jeanne Finelli, Campus No. State 

Teachers College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Marilyn Jones, Center Ave- 
nue, Sewell, New Jersey. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Janet Brown, 240 
New Jersey Road, Brooklawn, New Jersey. 
Counselor: Florence Sellers, High Street, 

Woodbury, New Jersey. 


Eta Omega 
University Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska 
January 29, 1954 
President: Judith Kruse, 7564 Seward Street, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 
Vice-president: Marilyn Crandall, 5833 Larimore 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Secretary: 
Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Treasurer: Marilyn Kline, Minne Lusa 
Boulevard, Omaha, Nebraska. 
Historian-Reporter: JoAnn 5121 North 
23rd Street, Omaha, 
Counselor: Hollie Bethel, Lafayette Ave- 
nue, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Theta 


Howard University, D.C. 
May 15, 1954 

President: Truman Smith, Slowe Hall, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Audrey Clarke, Balwin Hall, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Bernice Thomas, Wheatley Hall, 
Howard University, Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Caroline Box 1052, Howard 
University, Washington, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Collins, Balwin 
Hall, Howard University, Washington, 

Counselor: Hurley Doddy, Ala ama 
Avenue, E., Washington, D.C. 


Theta Beta 


Hofstra College, New York 
May 

President: Mrs, Saddler Lane, 
Levittown, 

ester Long Beach, New York. 

Recordiny Seiler, Cliff 
New 


2318 South 


Corresponding Secretary: Florence Goodman, 
2170 Seneca Drive, North Merrick, New York. 

Treasurer: John Calen, Violet Avenue, 
Mineola, New York. 

243, East Miller Avenue, Mitchel Air Force 
Base, Hempstead, New York. 

Counselor: Mrs, Patricia Babcock, 397 Cali- 
fornia Aveuue, Hempstead, New 


Theta Gamma 


Mississippi Southern College, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi 
May 28, 1954 
President: Dana McKinnon, Box 164, Station 
Hattiesburg, 
Vice-president: Ernest Thorne, Box 1652, 
Station Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Secretary: Perry Lou Milner, Box 2158, Station 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Willie Earl Cooley, Box 263, 
Station Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Historian-Reporter: Marilyn Lane, Box 1208, 
Station Hattiesburg, Mississippi. 
Counselor: Roy Bigelow, Box 135, Station 
Hattiesburg, 


Theta Delta 


Delta State College, Cleveland, Mississippi 
June 26, 1954 

President: Jean Breedlove, Delta State College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Vice-president: Nancy Bishov, Delta State Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Secretary: Peggy Russell, Delta State College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Treasurer: Mavis Waddell, Delta State College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Historian-Reporter: Anita McGregor, Delta State 
College, Cleveland, Mississippi. 

Counselor: Jacob, Delta State College, 
Cleveland, Mississippi. 


Theta Epsilon 


Abilene Christian College, Abilene, Texas 
October 23, 1954 


President: Glenda Grammer, Box 697, Station 
ACC, Abilene, Texas. 

Vice-president: Bob Thomas, Box 541, Station 
ACC, Abilene, Texas. 

Secretary: Sara Sue Spikes, Box 697, Station 
ACC, Abilene, Texas. 

Treasurer: John Crosby, Box 347, Station ACC, 
Abilene, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Mikey Gilley, Box 797, Sta- 
tion ACC, Abilene, Texas. 

Counselor: Hays, Station ACC, Abilene, 
Texas, 
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Theta Zeta 


Phillips University, Enid, Oklahoma 
December 11, 1954 

President: Majel Michael, Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 

Vice-president: Beverly Boswell, Phillips Univer- 
sity, Enid, Oklahoma. 

Secretary: Merrill Zeigler, Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 

Treasurer: Merrill Zeigler, Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 

Historian-Reporter: Phillips 
University, Enid, Okiahoma. 

Counselor: Margaret Gall, Phillips University, 
Enid, Oklahoma. 


Theta Eta 


National College Education, Evanston, 
May 1955 

President: Cora Zender, 1665 Pfingsten Road, 
Northbrook, Illinois. 

Vice-president: Shirley Koch, 2532 Asbury Ave- 
nue, Evanston, 

Secretary: Nancy Heller, 124 Maple Avenue, 
Wilmette, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Ann Ford, 1141 Lincoln Street, Glen- 
view, Illinois. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Judith Helfers, 202 
West Hawthorne, Arlington Heights, Illinois. 

Counselor: Janet Rees, National College 
Education, Evanston, Illinois. 


Theta Theta 
University Richmond, University 
Richmond, Virginia 
May 22, 1955 
President: Ernest Mason, P.O. 311, Univer- 
sity Richmond, Virginia. 
Vice-president: Elinor DeLong, Westhampton 
College, University Richmond, Virginia. 
Secretary: Jean Hudgins, Westhampton College, 
University Richmond, Virginia. 

Treasurer: John Jenkins, P.O. 392, University 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Counselor: Edward Overton, University 
Richmond, Virginia. 


Theta Iota 


Florida and University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 
May 24, 1955 

President: Stanley, 112 Palmer Avenue, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 

Vice-president: Ronald Bailey, Gibbs Hall, 
Florida and University, Tallahassee, 
Florida. 

Secretary: Mrs. Jenkins, 678 Gamble 
Street, Tallahassee, Florida. 


Treasurer: Davis, 636 West 7th Ave- 
nue, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Baker, 110 West 
Palmer Avenue, Tallahassee, Florida. 

Counselor: Awkard, Jr., Box 83, Florida 
and University, Tallahassee, Florida, 


Theta Kappa 


State University Teachers College, Plattsburgh, 
New York 
May 31, 1955 

President: Wachter, Broad Street, Platts- 
burgh, New York. 

Plattsburgh, New York. 

Recording Secretary: Real, Broad Street, 
Plattsburgh, New York. 

Corresponding Secretary: Allen, William 
Street, Plattsburgh, New York. 

Treasurer: Loveland, Morrison Avenue, 
New York. 

Historian-Reporter: Voelker, Broad Street, 
Plattsburgh, New York. 

Counselor: Harlan, State University Teachers 
College, Plattsburgh, New York. 


Theta Lambda 


Willamette University, Salem, Oregon 
August 1955 

President: Sharon Bates, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Vice-president: Ann Chambers, Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon. 

Secretary: Jean Martin, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon. 

Treasurer: Ronald Kingsley, Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon. 

Historian-Reporter: Peggy Cope, Willamette 
University, Salem, Oregon. 

Counselor: James Lyles, Jr., Willamette Uni- 
versity, Salem, Oregon. 


Theta 


South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
South Dakota 
October 17, 1955 


President: Donald Wetzel, 824 8th Street, Brook- 
ings, South Dakota. 

Vice-president: JoAnn Jastrum, Fourth 
Street, Brookings, South Dakota. 

Secretary: LaVonne Anderson, Smith House, 
Brookings, South Dakota. 

Treasurer: Sharon Gilchrist, Wecota Annex, Col- 
lege Station, Brookings, South Dakota. 

Historian-Reporter: Beverly Ordahl, Develop- 
ment Hall, College Station, Brookings, South 
Dakota. 

Counselor: Roy Herold, Department Edu- 
cation, South Dakota State College, College 
Station, Brookings, South Dakota. 
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Theta 


Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln 
Nebraska 
April 20, 1956 


President: Kathryn Read, 4844 St. Paul Ave- 
nue, Lincoln Nebraska. 

Vice-president: Elizabeth Webster, 1003 North 
66th Street, Lincoln Nebraska. 

Secretary: Carol McCoy, 5034 Madison Avenue, 
Lincoln Nebraska. 

Treasurer: Carol Petersen, 2840 North 56th 
Street, Lincoln Nebraska. 

Historian-Reporter: Janet Baldwin, 5034 Madi- 
son Avenue, Lincoln Nebraska. 

Counselor: Milton Evans, 5310 Madison Ave- 
nue, Lincoln Nebraska. 


Theta 


Morgan State College, Baltimore 12, Maryland 
May 18, 1956 


President: Clara Anthony, 1006 Gay 
Street, Baltimore Maryland. 

Vice-president: Marie Brown, Truth House, 
State College, Baltimore 12, Mary- 
land. 

Secretary: James Bennie Green, 1625 McKean 
Avenue, Baltimore 17, Maryland. 

Treasurer: Maurice Dorsey, 1832 West Frank- 
lin Street, Baltimore 23, Maryland. 

Historian-Reporter: Leroy Anderson, 2313 Ivy 
Avenue, Baltimore 14, Maryland. 

Counselor: Gladyce Bradley, Morgan State 
College, Baltimore 12, Maryland. 


Theta Omicron 


Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
May 19, 1956 


President: Mary Ann Holly, Box 125, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Ten- 

Vice-president: Virginia Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Ten- 

Secretary: Mary Lynn Wilks, Box 352, Middle 
Tennessee State College, Murfreesboro, Ten- 
nessee, 

Treasurer: Mrs. Mary Hopkins, Route Fay- 
etteville, Tennessee. 

Historian: Raymond Norville, 215 North Ten- 
nessee Boulevard, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 
Counselor: Homer Pittard, Middle Tennessee 

State College, Murfreesboro, Tennessee. 


Theta 


Sacramento State College, Sacramento, California 
May 22, 1956 

President: Charles Keaster, 1133 Eunice 
Drive, Woodland, California. 

Vice-president: Mary McAllister, 3723 62d 
Street, Sacramento, California. 

Secretary: Mary Ann Rowen, 664 4oth Street, 
Sacramento, California. 

Treasurer: Ann Magnetti, 2430 Street, 
Apartment Sacramento, 

Historian-Reporter: James Saum, 5215 Houston 
Court, Sacramento, California. 

Counselor: Mildred Dawson, 1457 Tejon 
Way, Sacramento 25, California. 


Theta Rho 


Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, Illinois 
May 24, 1956 

President: Frank Modica, 3027 South Union 
Ave., Chicago 16, 

Vice-president: Norman Berglind, 8920 South 
Parnell Avenue, Chicago, 

Secretary: Shirley Ponder, 1809 Melrose Street, 
Chicago 13, Illinois. 

Treasurer: Russell Doll, 3314 South Oakley Av- 
enue, Chicago 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Rose Lesnik, 1646 East 
85th Street, Chicago 17, Illinois. 

Counselor: Bruce Kirk, Chicago Teachers 
College, Chicago, 


Theta Sigma 


District Columbia Teachers College, 
Washington, 
December 13, 1956 


President: Dennis Wallace, 4545 Connecticut 
Avenue, E., Washington, D.C. 

Vice-president: Laura Smith, 714 Taylor Street, 
W., Washington, D.C. 

Secretary: Marion Romero, 4363 Barnaby Road, 
E., Washington, D.C. 

Treasurer: Constance Tolson, 820 Twentieth 
Street, E., Washington, D.C. 

Historian-Reporter: Alice Young, 300 Eye Street, 
W., Washington, D.C. 

Counselor: Paul Carr, Wilson Building, 
Eleventh and Harvard Streets, W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Theta Tau 


and College North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina 
May 25, 1957 
President: Charles Hayes, 1112 Duke Street, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 
Vice-president: Mae Hamilton, South 
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Benbow Road, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Secretary: Mrs. Gladys Scott Grant, Holland 
Hall, and College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 


Treasurer: Mrs, Gertrude Nash Morrow, 1207 
Stephens Street, Greensboro, North Carolina, 

Counselor: Anita Meares Rivers, 301 North 
Beech Street, Greensboro, North Carolina, 


ALUMNI CHAPTERS 


Jacksonville Alumni 
Jacksonville, Florida 
January 1935 
President: Patricia Coleman, Jasmine Place, 
Jacksonville, Florida. 
Vice-president: Alice Gordon, 
Road, Jacksonville 11, Florida. 
Secretary: Mary McCarthy, 325 First Street, 
Jacksonville Beach, Florida. 
Treasurer: Mrs, Mary Lewis, 1707 Copeland 
Street, Jacksonville Florida. 
Historian-Reporter: Clara Weltch, 1815 Edge- 
wood Avenue, Jacksonville Florida. 
Counselor: Ruth Upson, 1371 Belvedere Ave- 
nue, Jacksonville Florida. 


Fort Worth Alumni 


Fort Worth, Texas 
May 1936 


President: Ellis Watkins, 4824 Staples Avenue, 
Fort Worth 15, Texas. 

Vice-president: Ruth Phillips, 2024 Grace Street, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Secretary-Treasurer: Nina Hurley, 2537 Wabash 
Street, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Eula Hunter, 3000 Ave- 
nue Fort Worth Texas. 

Counselor: Mrs. Velma Parker, 4418 Persh- 
ing, Fort Worth, Texas. 


1654 Glendale 


Houston Alumni 


Houston, Texas 
February 14, 1941 


President: Mary Rosenfeld, 
Houston, Texas. 

Vice-president: Jahnke, 
Houston Texas. 

Secretary: Mary Allen, Robin Lake Lane, 
Houston, Texas. 

Treasurer: Kuehne, 5305 Valerie, Bel- 
laire, Texas. 

Historian-Reporter: Maud Wood, 4444 South 
MacGregor, Houston, Texas. 

Counselor: Edwin Martin, 2341 Quenby, 
Houston Texas. 


Nemaha Alumni 
Omaha, Nebraska 
March 15, 1947 


President: Mary-Ellen Patterson, 2431 Crown 
Point Avenue, Omaha 11, Nebraska. 
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Vice-president: Irene Roberts, 204 South 
Avenue, Apartment 14, Omaha 31, Nebraska, 

Historian-Reporter: Alma Allen, 2500 North 
Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 

Counselor: Hazel Palmer, 854 Elmwood 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Wichita Alumni 
Wichita, Kansas 
January 19, 1951 
President: Helen Woolman, 148; 
Coolidge Street, Wichita Kansas, 
Vice-president: Marie Anderson, 529 North Ter- 
race Drive, Wichita 
Secretary: Mrs. Esther Maben, 444 South 
Terrace Drive, Wichita 11, Kansas, 
Treasurer: Mrs. Mary Oliver, 601 
Drive, Wichita 18, Kansas, 
Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Greta Crumrine, 528 
South Ash Street, Wichita 16, Kansas. 
Counselor: Walter Lucas, 2402 North 
tauqua Street, Wichita 14, 


Lightner 


San Joaquin Alumni 


Fresno State College, Fresno 26, California 
November 17, 1951 

President: Emerson Bain, P.O. Box 178, Madera, 
California, 

Vice-president: Barbara Stein, 3853 East Shields 
Avenue, Fresno California. 

Secretary: Anahid Googooian, 10645 East Jensen 
Street, Sanger, California. 

Treasurer: Donald Martin, 2405 East Pontiac 
Way, Fresno California. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Etta Paladino, 1415 
West Vassar Avenue, Fresno, California. 

Counselor: Francis Smith, Fresno State Col- 
lege, Fresno 26, California. 


Kansas City, Missouri, Alumni 


Kansas City, Missouri 
November 30, 1951 
President: Clyde Baer, 5011 East 41st Terrace, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Vice-president: Ruby Erickson, Wabash 
Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Secretary: Fern Reid, 5140 Brooklyn Avenue, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 
Treasurer: Carl Kruger, 115 Benton Boulevard, 
Kansas City, 
Historian-Reporter: Blanche Townsdin, 4201 Lo- 
cust Street, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Counselor: Grace Riggs, 1844 Claremont Ave- 
nue, Independence, Missouri. 


Southern California Alumni 


San Marino, California 
September 27, 1952 


President: Roger Burke, 9713 Planter Street, 
Rivera, California. 

Vice-president: Charles Norman, 8874 Emperor 
Avenue, San Gabriel, 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Marilyn Van 
Bibber, 15009 Goodhurst, Whittier, California. 

Recording Secretary: Margaret Watson, P.O. 
Box 343, Rosemead, California. 

Treasurer: Barbara Buch, 2236 Addison Way, 
Los Angeles 41, California. 

Historian-Reporter: Mrs, Bernice Madsen, 
6291 Orange Avenue, Long Beach Cali- 
fornia. 

Counselor: Mrs, Grace Jones Swanson, 1956 San 
Salvatore Place, San Marino California. 


Pensacola Alumni 


Pensacola, Florida 
October 21, 1953 


President: Helen Caro, East Cervantes 
Street, Pensacola, Florida. 

Vice-president: Eulalie Oliver, North Spring 
Street, Pensacola, Florida. 

Secretary: Grace Earnest, 2116 West Rua 
Street, Pensacola, Florida. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mrs. Cecil Medlock, 
1414 Barrancas Avenue, Pensacola, Florida. 
Treasurer: Elsa Lundquist, Box 164, 

Pensacola, Florida. 


Historian-Reporter: Mrs. Martha Henry, R.F.D. 
Box 470, Pensacola, 

Counselor: Henry Ashmore, Pensacola Junior 
College, Pensacola, Florida. 


Stark County Alumni 


Canton, Ohio 
March 1956 


President: Dorothy Katz, 
E., Canton Ohio. 
Vice-president: Marjorie Shive, 1818 Frazier, 

W., Canton Ohio. 
Secretary: Margaret Nunamaker, 2008 Washing- 
ton Boulevard, Canton, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Opal Hamlin, 812 Harmon 
Street, North Canton, Ohio. 
Historian-Reporter: Josephine Boylan, 2415 
Street, W., Canton Ohio. 
Counselor: Ruth 1017 
W., Canton Ohio. 


1130 25th Street, 


Street, 


Greater Cincinnati Alumni 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
May 16, 1957 
President: Kenneth Vordenberg, 6477 Kenview 
Avenue, Cincinnati 43, Ohio. 
Vice-president: Helen Samuels, 660 East Mitchell 
Avenue, Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 
Corresponding Secretary: Lorraine Miller, 2246 
Graebe Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 
Recording Secretary: Patricia Walls, 200 Linden 
Avenue, Cincinnati 16, Ohio. 
Treasurer: Carl Gajus, Kessler Place, 
Cincinnati 17, Ohio. 
Counselor: Nancy Nunnally, 5916 Monticello 
Avenue, Cincinnati 24, Ohio. 


Meetings Summer Sessions 


one fourth the chapters 

Kappa Delta held regular meet- 
ings during the summer session 1957. 
Several programs are given below. 


CHAPTER 
University Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 
The Upsilon chapter Kappa Delta Pi, 
the campus the University Florida, 
engaged full schedule activities dur- 
ing the summer school session. 
The slate newly elected officers who 


began their terms during the summer are: 
President, Annie Laura Black; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Hamid Afshar; Recording Secretary, 
Pat Coe; Treasurer, Jim Carr; Historian, 
Doris Fennimore; and Corresponding Sec- 
retary, Donna Killinger. Dr. Leon Hender- 
son the chapter counselor. 
The summer activities included: 


June 27, 1957—Business Meeting— 
7:00 p.m. 

July 11, 1957—Regular Meeting and 
Social for Visiting Kappa Delta Members 
attending Summer 
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July 26, and Banquet. 
James Wattenbarger, Head, Di- 


vision Community Junior Colleges for 
the State Florida, was the guest speaker 
the banquet. 

FENNIMORE 


ALPHA UPsILON CHAPTER 


West Virginia 
Morgantown, West Virginia 


Alpha Upsilon chapter Kappa Delta 
West Virginia University held its 
summer initiation and banquet meeting 
the Morgantown Country Club July 
16, 1957. The new initiates were Ann 
Alatis, Glenn Allayaud, Harry Carden An- 
drews, Vivienne Ervin Arnold, Mary Fran- 
ces Mall, Doris June Santee, John Franklin 
Walker, and James Franklin 

Dr. Brawner, Head the Uni- 
versity English Department, was the guest 
speaker the banquet which occurred im- 
mediately after Approximately 
fifty members and friends Alpha Upsilon 
chapter attended the banquet. 


CHAPTER 


Macalester College 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


The Eta Eta chapter (Macalester Col- 
lege), St. Paul, Minnesota, held two meet- 
ings during the summer. The first meeting, 
July 23, was significant meeting for 
the Eta Eta chapter because the purposes 
Kappa Delta were re-examined and 
through the group process the Eta Eta chap- 
ter has expanded its program and member- 


ship. The expansion the membership 
include students working their Ma. 
ter’s degree Education with 2.5 averagy 
and also teachers the area that were 
active Kadelpians. 

The second meeting the summer 
sisted banquet and initiation nine 
new members into Kappa Delta 
ing the and initiation, Professor 
Holtz Macalester College led the group 
discussion Factors Make for 


Good Teaching.” 


CHAPTER 


Langston University 
Langston, Oklahoma 


October 1957, Eta Sigma chapter 
honored the Sophomore Honor Students 
total sixteen sophomore students were 
honored various fields. Congratulations 
these future Kadelpians. 

Also presented this special chapel wasa 
representative for each year the establish- 
ment Eta Sigma chapter. Each repre- 
sentative gave short speech the value 
scholarship honor the celebration 
the fourth birthday Eta Sigma chapter 
Kappa Delta Special remarks were 
given Mrs. Dorothy Harrison, Langston 
University first lady and one the founders 
Eta Sigma chapter. 

November 18, total fifteen stu- 
dents will initiated into Eta Sigma chap- 
ter. The topic for the initiation discussion 
will the theme, “Releasing the Teacher 
Potential for Personal Growth and Com- 
munity Participation Leadership.” 
ward the annual banquet will take place. 


—CHARLEs STEINMETZ 
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Fellowship International Education 
$5,000 Award for Foreign Study and Travel 1958-59 


KAPPA DELTA 
NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY EDUCATION 


OPEN TO: 


Competent professional workers education and related 


fields: 


Who are ready undertake significant educational study 
country countries other than the United States. 


Who are spend nine months more resi- 
dence abroad pursuit the study. 


Who have reached stage professional life equivalent 
doctoral status who have completed the doctorate. 


Who possess are willing acquire some knowledge 
the countries visited and acquaintance with the lan- 
guage, needed. 

Who have the experience and preparation necessary 
undertake the study and contribute international 
cultural understanding. 


Who are holding who hold positions for which 
above study and travel will helptul. 


APPLY TO: 


Miss Florence Stratemeyer, Chairman 
Committee Fellowship International Education 
Box 523, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 


Application blanks available request 
Final date for filing application data: March 1958 


OFFICIAL INSIGNIA KAPPA DELTA 


Orders official 
blanks must ap- 

proved chap- 
ter officer and the 
Recorder-Treasurer 
the Society. 


The honor key not 
applied for the 
recipient, but is- 
sued 
guished service only 
special vote 
the Executive Coun- 
cil upon recommen- 
dation institu- 
tional Chapter, and 
must approved 
special 
vided for the pur- 
pose, before any 
honor key may 
released. 


Checks and money 
orders should 
made payable 
Burr, Patterson and 
Auld Company, De- 
troit, 


PRICE LIST 


Size Size Size 
Badge with ring top No.0 No.2 No.3 
$3.50 $4.50 $6.00 $7.50 
7.50 


Letter 
Set Pearl ............... 14.00 


CROWN PEARL 
GUARD 


TAXES 


prices 
must 
Federal Tax 
tax charged 
some states 
dicated: 
Florida, 3%; 
nois, 
2%; Kansas, 
Louisiana, 2%; 
igan, 3%; North 
kota, 2%: Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, 
South Dakota, 
Utah, 2%; West 
ginia, 2%; 
Also, 
paign City tex 
must 
any jewelry 
into the 
Champaign, 


Since state 
vary from time 
time, officers 
make check 
taxes their 
states 
the amount 
must 


Greek Letter Monogram Recognition 


yellow gold-filled ........... 


Greek Letter Monogram Recognition Pin, yellow 


gold-filled 


You may use the No. Charm, 
tached the following accessories, the prices 


given below addition the pri 
you select. 


the Charm 


Neck Chain, yellow gold-filled, long 
*Black Silk Neck Cord, with yellow gold-filled at- 


18” long ......... 
*This item longer supplied. 


GEORGE BANTA COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN, 


Guard Pins chain with adjustable bar, yellow gold- 


